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ECONOMICS  AN'D  JURISPRUDENCE. 

It  is  with  no  tlionght  of  subjecting  to  analysis  any 
abstmsc  doctrine  of  political  economy,  or  of  discussing 
any  Icjjal  question  as  a  lawyer  might  discuss  it,  that  I 
invite  your  attention  for  the  few  moments  I  have  the 
honor  to  address  you,  to  a  consideration  of  the  relation 
between  Economics  and  Jurisprudence.  My  purpose, 
tboogh  less  comprehensive,  is  more  definite.  Convinced 
as  I  am  that  mtich  of  the  confusion  in  economic  theor>' 
and  much  of  the  discord  iuindustrial life,  arc alikcduc  to 
inadequate  expression  by  formal  law  of  fundamental  in- 
dustrial right"?,  I  desire  to  point  out,  as  well  as  I  may, 
Ihe  character  of  that  confusion  and  discord,  and  to  sug- 
Rcst  the  line  along  which  evolution  in  jurisprudence 
mxtst  proceed  in  order  that  Iiannony  in  economic  theory 
and  peace  in  the  business  world  may  be  established. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  explain  the  east  of 
meaning  attached  to  the  word  jurisprudence.  As  em- 
ployed throughout  this  discussion  it  docs  not  seek  to 
confine  the  mind  to  the  idea  of  positive  law  ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  stalntor>'  enactments  or  court  precedent.  From 
Cicero  we  leam  that  "the  study  of  law  must  be  derived 
from  the  depths  of  philosophy,  and  by  an  examina- 
I  lion  of  the  human  mind  and  human  society  principles 
may  be  discovered  in  comparison  with  which  the  rules 
of  positive  law  are  of  but  trivial  importance.  "  It  is  in 
this  larger  sense  that  use  is  made  of  the  word  jurispru- 
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dence.  The  idea  wliich  it  conveys  strike!  at  tlie  root  of 
human  relations,  and  the  reasoning  which  it  implies 
touches  rights  and  duties  Uiat  arc  fuudameulal.  It  is  at 
once  a  philosophy,  a  science^  and  au  art.  As  a  philoso- 
phy, its  desire  is  to  uuderstand  justice  ;  as  a  scieuce,  its 
purpose  is  to  explain  the  cvohitiou  of  justice  ;  as  an  art, 
its  aim  is  to  formulate  those  rules  of  conduct  essential  to 
the  realizatioa  of  justice.  Conceived  iu  this  manner, 
jurisprudence  forms  the  background  of  all  associated  ac- 
tivity ;  it  provides  the  framework  that  limits  and  con- 
trols the  exercise  of  liberty  ;  it  reflects  llie  color  and  re- 
soimds  the  tone  of  those  unconscious  premises  of  action 
which  give  character  to  a  civilization.  The  law  is 
neither  a  schoolmaster  for  instruction,  uor  a  guardian 
for  command  ;  it  is,  rather  the  expression  of  the  ethical 
sense  of  a  comuiuuity  crystallized  about  the  problem  of 
common  living. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  jurisprudence,  delined  as  I  Iiave 
endeavored  to  define  it,  must  be  subject  to  a  developnieul 
correspond iug  to  that  of  a  society  whose  ethical  ideals  it 
is  designed  to  express.  It  may  be  true  that  justice  as  a 
philosophic  concept  is  the  same  for  all  peoples  and  at 
all  times,  but  whether  this  be  tnie  or  not,  the  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  conduct  var)'  with  the  ever  varying  con- 
ditions tnider  which  that  conduct  takes  place.  TIlils, 
every  change  iu  the  social  structure,  every  modification 
of  tlie  principle  of  political  or  industrial  association,  as 
well  as  the  acceptance  of  a  new  social  ideal,  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  change  in  those  rights  and 
duties  acknowledged  and  enforced  by  law.     Should  this 
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dereloptnciit  in  jitrispriidetice  be  arrested  or  pn>cee(i  sltig- 
gi&hly,  as  compared  with  that  of  some  particular  phase  of 
asaocialed  action,  serious  mischief  will  iuevitably  follow. 
This  is  true  because  such  unequal  development  would 
evidence  the  general  appreciation  by  men  that  the  law 
(ails  to  express  rights  which  they  hold  to  be  fundamcn- 
til;  and  it  is  the  universal  testimony  of  history  that 
easy  desire  for  a  right  or  a  privilege  common  to  any 
ideniblc  number  of  men,  yet  of  such  a  sort  that  it  is 
opposed  by  the  common  law  of  conduct,  will  &ud  ex- 
ptcsaon  through  au  appeal  to  a  higher  law,  a  divine 
Uw,  a  natural  law,  au  ethical  claim,  an  historic  necessity, 
or  Komc  other  phrase  pressed  into  the  service  of  agitators 
whenever  an  appeal  is  taken  from  that  which  is  to  that 
which  should  be.  If,  now,  this  desire,  asserted  as  a  nat- 
Qcal  right  merely  because  tt  is  not  acknowledged  by  the 
philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  be  in  reality  an  historic 
prodoct,  and,  therefore,  an  enduring  force,  it  is  futile  to 
expect  tlie  restoration  of  hannony  until  either  the  estab- 
lished system  of  jurisprudence  shall  assert  its  authority 
and  repress  the  aspiration  of  those  who  seek  the  orderly 
expression  of  nnusual  rights,  or  until,  this  aspiration  be- 
ing acknowledged  as  just,  the  interest  which  it  repre- 
sents is  incorporated  in  a  reformed  system  of  jurispru- 
deocc:  lu  the  one  case,  harmony  of  life  will  be  restored 
but  progress  arrested  ;  in  the  other,  harmony  will  be  re- 
alized as  the  result  of  progress. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  new.  This  theory  re- 
specting tlie  evolution  of  approved  conduct  is  found  in 
all  treatises  upon  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence.     The 
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sense  of  a  right,  must,  from  tlic  nature  of  the  case,  pr 
cede  the  expression  of  a  right.     The  stimuhis  of  nmraW 
fervor  is  essential  to  a  rcfonn  in  the  social  order.     The] 
only  strange  tiling  in  the  situation  is  that,  while  this  ie 
easily  seen  with  regard  to  controversies  of  the  past,  it  :al 
with    difficulty   appreciated    when   a    controversy    that 
touches  our  own  lives  is  the  subject  of  analysis;  and 
what  I  have  to  say  this  evening,  will  interest  you,  not 
because  it  contains  any  novel  conception  respecting  the] 
evolution  of  jurisprudence,  or  the  content  of  econouiicstj 
but  rather  because  it  is  an  effort  to  consider  the  present 
industrial  situation  in  the  light  of  this  acknowletlgt 
evolutionary  process,  and  to  derive  from  this  consideta-* 
t ion  some  help  in  answering  the  many  perplexing  ques 
tions  of  ethics  and  expediency  that  arise  from  out  th< 
social  turmoil  in  wliich  we  live. 

So   broad  a  theme  cannot,  of  course,  be  adcquateli 
presented  in  a  single  address,  and  my  further  remarks 
will,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  ebicidalion  of  thrceBj 
points  designed  to  show  how  the  industrial  development 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years  has  disturbed  the  cut 
hannouious  relations  between  economics  aud  jurispru^ 
dence.    I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  endeavor  to  cxplai  ii  wlij 
the  individualism  of  the  eighteenth  century  fails  to  e: 
press  the  moral  necessities  of  the  present  industrial  ordei 
I  shall,  in  the  second  place,  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
principle  of  responsibility,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of 
English  jurispnidence,  is  incapable  of  industrial  applici 
tion  under  existing  industrial  conditions.     I  shall,  in  tUi 
third  place,  consider  what  is  necessary  for  the  realizatioi 
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oE  industrial  liberty  and  allempt  to  place  in  its  proper 
light  the  a&sertion  that  there  is  no  industrial  liberty 
without  industrial  property. 


Following  the  order  suggested,  our  first  task  is  to 
explain  how  the  indiLstrial  development  of  the  past 
one  hundred  years,  starting  under  the  protection  at  an 
industrial  philosophy  approved  by  the  advanced  thonglit 
of  the  CimCf  has  wrought  such  changes  in  t!ie  organiza- 
tion and  structure  of  industry,  that  the  philosophy  in 
qaestion  is  now  regarded  as  a  retained  advocate  for  the 
conscrvati\*e  interests  of  society.  We  need  not  pause  to 
describe  this  philosophy.  The  individualism  of  the 
eighteenth  ccntur>*  is  something  very  real  in  the  world 
of  thonght,  and  its  application  to  industry  suggests  the 
content  of  English  [wlittcal  economy.  The  spirit  of  this 
philosophy  is  found  in  Adam  Smith  when  he  protests  in 
the  name  of  natural  law  gainst  positive  law  and  estab- 
lished customs ;  it  is  found  in  Ricardo  when  he  accepts 
the  margin  of  profit  as  the  measure  of  potential  progress  ; 
it  is  found  in  Senior  when  he  applies  his  doctrine  of 
saving  to  the  solution  of  all  industrial  problems  he  sees 
fit  to  recognize ;  it  is  found  in  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  is 
the  explanation  of  his  attempt  to  crystallize  industrial 
analysis  about  tlie  commercial  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Speaking  getierally,  industrial  expression  is  given  to 
thi«  philasophy  in  the  doctrine  of  iaisses  faire,  in  the 
severance  of  industry  from  the  slate,  and  in  the  advocacy 
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of  natural  law  in  the  business  world.  The  line  of  ar^ 
ment  which  gives  it  support  also,  is  as  familiar  as  th< 
philosophy  iiself.  It  is  assumed  that  the  interests  of 
are  identical  and  that,  on  this  account,  there  is  n< 
necessity  for  government  to  prescribe  the  conditions  ol 
industrial  conduct,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  pi 
scribed  by  inference  from  the  established  institution 
private  property.  The  social  interest  is  either  lost 
view,  or  is  conceived  as  nothing  more  than  an  aggregat 
of  individual  interests. 

The  modern  economist  experiences  no  difficulty  ii 
pointing  out  the  error  of  such  reasoning.     The  indivit 
iial  i  nterest  may  be,  and  in  some  cases  is  observed  to  be, , 
variance  with  the  social  interest.     Self  aggrandizement 
a  not  uncommon  manifestation  of  self-interest,  may,  ani 
usually  does,  set  in  train  forces  that  are  distinctly  ant 
social.     But,  fortunately  for  the  world,  a  negative  crit 
cism  unaccompanied  by  constructive  suggestions  exet 
little  influence,  a  truth  which  applies  with  especial  fort 
to  the  case  in  hand.     It  is  not  possible  for  any  fonni 
argument  to  break  the  influence  of  that  theory  of  himiai 
relations  which  centers  in  the  neeils  of  the  individui 
man.     Individualism  is  an  historic  force  and  not  a  foi 
al  argument.     It  existed  before  philosophy  undcrtool 
its  explanation  by  an  appeal  to  natural  law,  and  it  wil 
continue    to    exist    long  after   the   narrow   theory   of 
natural   law    that   once  gave    it   support,   shall   have 
disappeared.     It   has  been   the  vital   principle  of  the 
business  code  of  the  English  speaking  people  during 
the  past  six  centuries.     It  is  bound  np  lu  the  emancipa- 
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tion  of  Uic  worker  from  the  rcstraiats  of  serfdom,  in  the 
evolution  of  property,  in  the  assertion  of  intellectual 
liberty,  in  the  development  of  popular  government  and 
in  all  tliat  goes  to  make  up  a  society  adjusted  to  the  idea 
o£  autonomy  and  spontaneity.  It  is  the  essence  of  that 
^apter  of  English  jurisprudence  which  applies  liberty 
to  business.  It  is  the  sweep  of  modem  history  and  not 
the  speculations  of  eighteenth  cealurv-  philasophers,  or 
of  nineteenth  century  economists,  which  gives  sanction 
to  the  rule  that  it  is  moral  for  the  individual  to  assert 
himself.  The  conditions  under  which  individualism 
originated,  grew,  and  secured  for  itself  a  philosophic 
expression,  must  have  been  such  that  equity  and  pro- 
gress, both  social  and  personal,  resulted  from  its  influ- 
ence, for  it  could  not  otherwise  have  developed.  At 
present^  however,  the  workings  of  self-interest  in  the 
industrial  6eld  do  not  in  all  respects  appear  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  ideals  of  justice,  and  there  are  many 
who  profess  to  see  that  it  places  in  jeopardy  material 
progress  itself.  There  can  be  but  one  explanation  of 
this  reversal  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  and  that  is, 
that  significant  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  indus- 
trial conditions  to  which  the  theory  of  individualism  is 
applied.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  us  to  iuquire 
in  what  particular  the  industrial  present  dilFers  from 
the  industrial  past,  and  what  modification  in  the  old  con- 
ception of  society  is  implied  in  these  changed  condi- 
docu. 

The  Industrial  Revolution,  by  which  tools  gave  place 
to  ouchinery  and  domestic  industry  was  superseded  by 
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tlie  factor)'  sj-stem,  has  been  so  frequently  described  as 
to  require  no  further  comment.  The  changes  Teferred 
to  are  indeed  important,  and  have  set  in  motion  so  many 
and  such  varied  social  influences  as  to  justify  the  name 
of  a  Revolution.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  employment  of  machiner>-  in  the  domain  of 
production  could  not  have  resulted  in  the  highly  differ- 
entiated society  in  which  we  now  live,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  ser\'ice  of  trans- 
portation. We  are  just  beginning,  in  the  closing  years 
of  this  ccntur>',  to  appreciate  the  social,  industrial  and 
moral  significance  of  railways  and  steam  navigation.  It 
is  the  modern  system  of  transportation  that  has  revolu- 
tionized the  world  of  morals.  It  is  the  railway  that  has 
destroyed  localism  in  government,  in  industrj-,  iu  thought 
and  in  interest.  It  is  sleam  navigation  that  has  created 
a  world's  market  and  removed  the  chief  barrier  to  the 
concentration  of  capital  and  the  growth  of  great  indus- 
tries. It  is  the  new  commercial  system  that  has  re- 
moved the  buyer  from  the  seller,  aud  in  so  doing,  re- 
lieved business  from  the  restraining  influence  of  business 
courtesy.  Thus  tlie  outlook  upon  life  has  been  changed. 
The  point  of  view  from  which  we  contemplate  human 
relations  has  been  shifted  from  the  indi\'idual  to  the 
whole.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  revision  in  the  iudustrial 
code  should  have  been  necessitated  by  so  stupendous  a 
change  in  the  character  of  industry. 

The  development  of  steam  transportation  also  fur- 
nishes the  stimulus  for  that  movement  iu  morals  which 
characterizes  the  closing  years  of  the  present  century. 
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There  are  those  who  consider  the  universal  interest  ui 
social  questions  as  evidence  of  a  broadening  sympathy 
UDODg  men  and  oC  an  approach  toward  brotherly  ktnd- 
IK».  This  may  be  true,  but  we  should  be  very  careFul 
ao(  to  plome  outseh'es  upon  a  rifjhtcoLsness  we  cannot 
bdpt  The  current  interest  in  social  problems  results, 
in  Urge  measure,  from  the  fact  that  we  are  all  sailiiigia 
the  same  boaL  The  demand  for  brotherhood  is  in  some 
degree  at  least,  an  expression  of  the  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation. Were  it  certain,  for  example,  that  a  strike  or 
lockout  could  in  no  way  touch  our  lives,  is  it  likely  we 
sbcmid  be  so  ready  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the 
merils  of  the  controversy?  Should  we  not  continue  to 
«ay,  as  our  forefathers  said,  that  a  quarrel  to  wliich  we 
sfc  not  parties,  is  of  no  interest  tons?  It  is  because 
OUT  interests  are  affected  by  e\'ery  industrial  quarrel  that 
we  are  forced  to  an  opinion  respecting  it.  In  this  fact  do 
ire  find  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  society  of 
the  present  and  that  of  an  hundred  years  ago.  The  rise  of 
socialisui  aud  the  spread  of  collectivism  are  traceable  to 
Uw  increased  interdependence  among  men,  and  the  re- 
H  cognition  of  .societ>'  as  an  oi^nism  is  traceable  to  the 
same  fact.  All  these  conceptions  of  social  relations  are 
imposed  upon  us  by  external  conditions,  and  it  seems 
clear  that  a  new  system  of  ethics,  a  new  expression  of 
rights  and  duties,  indeed  a  new  definition  of  liberty  and 
kA  the  individnal  himself,  must  be  crystallized  and  iu- 
corporated  into  the  established  system  of  jurisprudence, 
L  before  hannotiy  can  be  restored  between  the  accepted 
B    nilc  of  conduct  and  these  new  demands  of  the  moral 

sense.  ^ 
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There  is  another  event  recorded  by  industrial  hii 
which,  equally  with  the  substitution  of  nationalism  foi 
localism  in  industry,  shows  the  necessity  of  a  new  iuter-l 
pretation  of  Industrial  relations.     I  refer  to  the  appear-j 
ance  of  corporations  and  to  the  completeness  with  which  j 
they  have  transformed  the  industrial  stnicture.     The-j 
word  corporation  opens  an  almost  limitless  field  of  in- 
vestigation to  the  student  of  industrial  history,  but  Ishall, 
venture  only  a  few  words  respecting  them,  to  suggest  voA 
what  manner  the  development  of  this  form  of  associatioa 
has  contributed  to  the  ctirrent  confusion  respecting  in-l 
dustrial  rights  and  industrial  duties.     Corporations  orig-j 
inally  were  regarded  as  agencies  of  the  state.     They' 
were  created  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  public  to-l 
realize  some  social  or  national  end  without  involviag*] 
the   ueccssit;'   of    direct    governmental    administration.. 
They  were  in  reality  arms  of  the  state,  and  in  order  to  '■ 
secure  efBcicnt  management,  a  local  or  private  interest 
was  created  as  a  privilege  or  property  of  the  corporation, 
A  corporation,  therefore,  may  be  defined  in  the  light  ofl 
history  as  a  body  created  by  law  for  the  purpose  of^ 
attaining  public  ends  through  an  appeal    to   privates 
interests. 

A  corporation,  as  it  appears  in  this  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  diflcrs  in  everj-  essential  particular, 
from  the  original  conception  out  of  which  it  grew.  Its 
public  purpose  and  its  dependence  on  government  have 
been  lost  to  view,  while  its  character  as  a  private  indus- 
trial concern  has  been  especially  empha.sized.  Three 
points  respecting  the  modern  corporation  should   be 
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noted  in  order  to  appreciate  the  influences  which  ema- 
nate from  it. 

FirsL  The  growth  <rf  the  corporation  and  the  conse- 
qocnt  centralization  of  industrial  power  is  only  limited 
by  the  market  for  the  goods  which  it  produces  or  the 
serrices  which  it  renders.  This  is  true  because  the 
credit  di  corporations  is  practically  without  limit.  The 
bciring  of  thix  fact  may  easily  be  perceived.  It  was  as- 
ntmed  b>-  those  who  formulated  the  doctrine  that  the 
principle  of  competition  was  an  adequate  gnatantee  of 
itxstice  and  equity  in  business  affairs,  that  any  particn- 
Ur  business  would  be  represented  by  a  large  number  of 
independent  and  competing  organixations.  If.  liowever, 
what  1  have  said  respecting  the  growth  of  corporations 
he  true,  it  is  clear  that  their  development  tends  to  de- 
stroy the  conditions  under  which  compedtioa  is  alone 
able  to  perforin  its  beneficent  service. 

Second.  Corporations  are  coming  to  concei\'e  of  them- 
selves as  bosiness  associations  of  perpetual  life.  The 
cootXBCts  which  they  enter  into  bind  not  only  the  pres- 
CDl  but  the  fntnrc  and,  when  it  is  undexstood  that  gain 
ta  tiie  present  is  the  motive  directing  these  contracts,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  best  intcresLs  of  the  fntnre  may  be 
jeopardized.  I  cannot  suggest  even,  at  this  time,  the 
Hs  reaching  consequences  of  this  peculiarity  of  corpor* 
ate  organization,  but  most  content  myself  with  the  re- 
mark, that  the  consideratiaaa  which  led  reaaoaafale  mca 
of  half  accBtnry  agotoapprove  the  philosophy  of  iiida»> 

■  trial  iadi^-idnalism,  did  not  iodode  the  obaenratioa  that 

■  a  body  of  men  organized  for  the  poipose  of  pnvate  gna 
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should  ever  plead  the  iuterests  of  a  perpetual  existeiiee. 
Such  a  plea,  it  was  assumed,  pertained  to  the  stale  alone. 
Third.  Corporations  do  not  recognize  the  priuciple 
of  righteousness,  candor,  courtesy,  or  indeed,  any  of  the 
personal  \-iTtues»  except  energy  and  enterprise,  which, 
according  to  the  old  English  economists,  are  assumed  to 
be  essential  to  continued  business  success.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  common  virtues  may  not  be  appreciated  by  men 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  corporate  enterprises, 
or  that  they  do  not  practice  such  virtues  in  their  pcrsonalfl 
affairs  ;  but  such  is  the  nature  of  intercorporate  compe- 
tition, especially  for  indnstries  in  which  success  is  meas- 
ured by  the  volume  of  business  transacted,  that  the  man- 
agers of  corporations  are  obliged  to  recognize  a  di 
code  of  ethics, — one  for  the  business,  one  for  the  horat 
Whether  or  not  a  man  ought  to  choose  defeat  rather  than 
success  under  such  conditions  does  not  concern  the  pres- 
ent argument.  Your  attention  was  called  to  this  pecu- 
liarity of  corporate  organization  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting yet  another  reason  why  the  old  nilcs  of  business 
conduct  are  not  pertinent  to  the  latest  phase  of  indus- 
trial development.  The  old  theory  of  society  wliicli  as- 
sumes identity  between  personal  interests  and  social 
morality^  may  possibly  have  been  true  when  industries 
stood  forth  in  the  person  of  thasc  who  conducted  them  ; 
but  to  claim  that  this  is  tnie  as  business  is  at  present 
oi^anized,  is  to  ignore  the  influence  which  corporations 
have  exerted  upon  the  character  of  business.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  growth  of  a  corporate  enterprise  is  onlyj 
limited  by  the  world's  demands^  tliat  its  life  is  oi 
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ited  by  that  of  the  cix-ilization  to  which  it  pertains,  and 
that  it  is  deprived  of  those  restraining  influences  which 
work  so  powerfttUy  upon  the  individual,  is  it  not  clear 
that  a  new  theory  of  industrial  relatioiLs  becomes  a  ne- 
cessity ? 

For  two  reasons,  then,  and  they  illustrate  rather  thaa 
cxhaast  the  considerations  that  might  be  snbmiltcd,  it 
seems  proper  to  assert  that  the  theory  of  social  action  to 
which  the  code  of  industrial  conduct  was  adjusted  by 
English  Economy,  no  longer  describes  with  accuracy 
modern  industrial  society.  Localism  in  industry  has 
disappeared,  while  simplicity  in  organization  is  fast 
disappearing.  The  social  interest,  the  social  impulse, 
and  the  social  aim  must  be  more  definitely  recognized  by 
the  formal  mics  of  conduct  than  was  necessary  when  the 
locality  and  the  individual  were  in  reality,  as  well  as  in 
theory,  the  units  in  the  economic  order.  Under  the  old 
individualistic  rules  of  industry,  morality  centered  in 
the  indi^-idual  life.  No  opportunity  was  presented  for 
the  evolution  of  social  ethics,  no  necessity  existed  for 
testing  motives  by  their  social  results.  I  wil!  not  say 
that  the  social  theory  with  which  this  attitude  of  mind 
is  in  harmony  was  untenable  at  the  time  of  its  develop- 
ment An  opinion  upon  that  point  is  unnecessary  to 
our  purpose.  What  I  do  assert  is,  that  the  rules  of  in- 
dustrial conduct,  formulated  under  such  conditions,  must 
fail  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  facts  of  modern  in- 
dustrial life;  and  one  may  without  serious  effort  arrive 
at  the  co?»viction  that  the  industrial  controversies  of  our 
own  time  ore  an  endeavor  so  to  reconstruct  the  code  o£ 
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ethics  that  underlies  the  accepted  system  of  jurisprudence 
that  the  social  interest  and  the  rights  of  individuals 
in  associated  industry  may  find  a  natural  and  an  orderly 
expression. 

IL 


My  second  point,  designed  to  show  how  iudustnf 
changes  have  interfered  with  the  effective  working  of 
the  accepted  system  of  jurisprudence,  jicrtains  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  rights  aud  to  the  relation  between  rights 
and  responsibilities.  It  brings  into  prominence  what  i.<, 
perhaps,  the  most  fundamental  characteristic  of  social 
organir-ation,  namely:  the  fornnila  adopted  for  giving 
expression  to  the  accepted  code  of  associated  action.  All 
peoples  who  appreciate  the  stability  and  protection 
granted  by  formal  law,  expre.ss  such  rules  of  conduct  as 
they  deem  wise,  either  in  the  language  of  duty  or  in  the 
language  of  right.  These  concepts,  it  is  true,  can  not  be 
severed  from  each  other.  Every  duty  implies  a  right, 
and  every  right  implies  a  duty ;  but  this  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  a  society  whose  laws,  judicial  proced- 
ure, forms  of  administration,  and  rules  of  spontaneous 
conduct  are  adjusted  to  the  theor>'  of  duty,  is  the  same 
thing  in  character,  or  leads  to  the  same  results,  as  a  so- 
ciety which  proceed.s  \\\  its  adjustments  from  the  theory 
of  rights.  The  former,  in  its  fundamental  principle  is 
theocratic;  the  latter  is  democratic.  The  conception  of 
law  in  the  former  is  that  of  a  coumiand  impascd ;  the 
conception  of  law  in  the  latter  is  that  of  opportunity 
offered.     In  a  theocracy  law  finds  its  sanction  in  author- 
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ity  and  expresses  itself  as  an  obligatiou.  Tliou  shall 
not  kill ;  Thou  shall  not  steal ;  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witocss  : — siich  are  its  legislative  expressions.  In  a  de- 
mociacy,  law  finds  its  sanction  in  the  approval  of  the 
gmemeO,  and  exprc^es  itself  as  a  quality  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  case.  Man  has  a  right  to  life,  man 
has  a  right  to  property,  man  has  a  right  to  reputation  : — 
sttch  is  the  form  of  law  suitable  for  a  free  people. 

Xor  does  the  contrast  between  the  two  principles  of 
social  organization  stop  here.  In  a  theocracy  (and  by 
that  I  mean  any  society  living  under  absolute  author- 
ity,— it  may  be  a  monarchy)  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
»trcDg  arm  tA  the  state  for  the  execution  of  law.  The 
police  power  comes  to  be  more  important  as  the  rela- 
tioas  between  men  become  more  complex.  In  a  democ- 
on  the  other  hand,  laws  are  in  a  sense  self- 
cxcctttory,  being  expressions  of  right  Kach  citizen 
npon  government  as  a  protector  and  appeals  to 
imcnt  in  case  his  rights  arc  endangered.     Thus 

r,  when  approved  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  people 
(and  under  a  mobile  democracy  nothing  else  can  become 
law)  rests  for  its  execution  npon  the  interested  vigilance 

all  citizens.  Each  man  feels  that  in  the  execution  of 
law  his  rights  are  preserved,  and  that  in  the  develop- 
it  of  the  law  his  rights  are  enlarged. 

It  is  evident  that  a  society  organized  on  the  basis  of 
right  fits  perfectly  the  requirements  of  English  jnrispru- 
deoce.  It  is  the  design  of  this  system  to  confine  its  ex- 
pfeaiion,  to  general  priuciples  fundamental  in  the  code 
of  conduct,  and  to  allow  the  details  of  all  associated 
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action  to  be  arranged  by  voluntary  association.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  rbxitne  of  contract,  and  provided 
the  fnndanicntal  rights  are  adequately  expressed,  and 
provided  also,  the  conditions  are  snch  that  the  com- 
pelling force  of  responsibility  works  in  the  same  manner 
for  both  parties  to  the  contract,  I  for  one,  am  willing  to 
trust  the  safely  of  the  present  and  the  prospects  of  the 
future  to  voluntary  association. 

It  is  of  the  ntmost  importance,  however,  that  these 
provisos  be  met.  The  rights  and  liberties  expressed 
must  be  snch  as  fit  into  the  necessities  of  the  case  The 
idea  of  j>roperty,  for  example,  cannot  be  dcfine<l  with 
safety  hy  speculation  aud  philosophy,  but  must  adjust 
itself  to  the  needs  of  volnutar>'  association,  the  ultimate 
aim  of  association  being  held  in  view.  The  mistake  of 
English  political  economy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  docs  not 
lie  in  the  emphasis  it  gives  to  competition  as  a  regulator 
of  commercial  conduct,  but  in  its  assumption  that  the 
i«/r^^OT>  conception  of  property  was  ordained  by  nature 
and  on  that  account,  lay  outside  the  iuHucuce  of  evo- 
lutionary forces.  But  I  must  set  aside  for  a  moment 
the  consideration  of  this  point. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  working  of  a 
society  whose  moral  code  is  expressed  in  the  formula  of 
rights,  that  responsibility  should  attach  itself  to  the  exer- 
cise of  liherty.  Tlie  nature  of  responsibility  must,  of 
course,  confonn  to  the  nature  of  the  lil>erty  it  is  designed 
to  control,  and  dealing  as  we  arc  with  industrial  forces, 
our  analysis  must  content  itself,  in  the  application  of 
this  principle,  with  a  consideration  of  industrial  rcspou- 
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sibtlity.  As  already  remarked,  wherever  the  system 
o(  English  jurisprudence  holds  sway,  the  details  of 
associated  action  are  the  result  of  voluntary  contract* 
and  provided  the  teniis  of  the  contract  do  not  jeopardize 
any  public  interest,  the  state  concerns  itself  only  with 
the  task  of  cnforccnicut. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  analysis  must  proceed  with 
great  care.  The  word,  '*  enforcement,  "  as  employed  in 
English  legal  procedure,  lias  no  thought  of  arbitniry  ac- 
tion. It  consists  rather  in  the  exacting  of  the  penalty 
recognized  in  the  contract,  (cither  expressly  stated,  or 
implied  in  the  common  law  under  which  the  contract  is 
drawn)  and  voluntarily  assumed  by  both  parties  to  the 
agreement.  This  exacting  of  the  penalty  is  the  means 
by  which  responsibility  is  brought  to  the  .support  of  vol- 
ntitary  association.  Every  contract,  to  be  effective,  must 
state  or  imply  not  alone  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by 
the  consummation  of  the  agreement,  but  aUo  the  nature 
and  extent,  of  the  loss  to  be  sustained  or  reparation  to  be 
made,  in  case  the  agreement  is  not  carried  out.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  jjencralization  to  the  industrial  contro- 
versies of  the  present  time  leads  to  a  most  important 
conchisioii.  It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  respon- 
sibility upon  whieh  reUance  is  placed  for  the  enfyrce- 
mcut  of  contracts,  that  all  parties  to  an  agreement  must 
be  commercially  reftp<msible  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be 
in  the  posies<iion  of  some  projierty,  privilege,  or  .advan- 
tafie  that  may  l>e  placed  in  jeopardy  as  surety  for  their 
conduct.  The  great  body  of  workmen,  however,  have 
no  property,  privilege,  or  advantage  that  they  can  place 
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in  jeopardy  as  a  pledge  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  labor  con- 
tract, from  wliicli  it  follows  that  labor  contracts,  on  one 
side  at  least,  are  bereft  of  responsibility,  and  conse- 
quently incapable  of  enforcement  by  llic  orderly  proce- 
dure of  English  jurisprudence. 

In  the  situation  thus  portrayed,  do  we  find  the  cxpla- 
nation,  first,  of  the  reckless  manner  in  which  workmen 
frequently  urge  their  claims  ;  and  second,  of  the  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  employers  to  appeal  to  force.  The 
workmen  are  reckless  because  in  tbeevolution  of  modern 
industry  tliey  Iiave  been  bereft  of  all  proprietary  inter- 
est in  the  plant  that  gives  theui  employment ;  the  em- 
ployers appeal  to  force  because  there  is  nothing  else  to 
which  they  can  appeal  (or  the  restraint  of  propcrtyless 
men.  Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  belligerent  condi- 
tion in  which  the  industrial  world  at  present  finds  itself. 

Two  or  three  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  above 
presentation  of  the  situation.  In  the  first  place,  this 
turning  of  the  mind  toward  authority  is  proof  of  an  in- 
cipient infidelity  respecting  the  claims  of  a  free  society. 
It  is  an  admission  that  the  law  of  property  has  reached 
the  limit  of  its  evolution,  and  that  it  is  incapable  of  giv- 
ing expression  to  that  rcfniemeut  of  rights  which  results 
from  differentiation  in  the  industrial  process.  Its  logical 
outcome  is  tlie  al>andunn)eut  of  the  Hnglisli  system  o£ 
jurisprudence.  He  who  appeals  to  force  turns  his  back 
upon  a  society  whose  moral  code  is  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  rights,  and  ttinis  his  face  toward  a  society  whose 
moral  code  is  expressed  in  the  language  of  duty. 

The  second  suggestion  is,  in  a  sense,  the  reverse  of  the 
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one  just  mentioned.  If  it  be  true  that  the  difficulty  in 
the  industrial  situation  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  men 
come  into  the  industrial  order  by  voluntary  agreement, 
while  the  majority  of  men  are  in  no  way  commercially 
responsible  for  the  fuiritlmeDC  of  agreement,  it  is 
clear  tliat  one  way  of  solving  the  difficulty  would  be  to 
diSuse  commercial  responsibility.  This,  indeed,  would 
be  the  conservative  solution  of  the  problem,  for  it  de- 
mands a  development  within  the  accepted  scheme  of 
jurisprudence  rallier  than  a  reversal  of  the  established 
principles  of  jurisprudence.  The  truth  is,  the  regime 
of  contract  cannot  work  unless  all  men  arc  in  substan- 
tially  the  same  condition  concerning  propert>* ;  not,  I 
hasten  to  say,  in  the  amount  of  property  held,  but  in  the 
relation  which  proprietorship  establishes  between  the 
proprietor  and  industry.  To  deumnd,  therefore,  the  dif- 
fusion of  property,  a  phrase  that  1  shall  explain  more 
ially  in  a  moment,  is  a  conservative  demand,  for  the 
process  it  contemplates  is  essential  to  the  conservation 
of  the  regime  of  contract  which  is  the  vital  principle  of 
liberty  in  the  industrial  world. 

A  third  thought  is,  perhaps,  worthy  a  moment's  no- 
tice- One  who  appreciates  the  above  explanation  of  in- 
dustrial cuutrovcrsies  has  little  interest  in  the  minor 
questions  that  arise  respecting  tlie  belligerent  rights  of 
the  contracting  parties.  How  black  must  be  the  scowl 
l>efore  it  amoniiL';  to  intimidation?  How  many  men  in 
how  many  ways  may  make  how  many  kinds  of  conspir- 
acy ?  If  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  disagreeable  to  his  own 
employer  becaiise  of  a  grievance  of  his  own,  has  he  an 
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equal  right  to  be  disagreeable  becriHse  of  tlie  grievance 
of  another  worker?     Are  these  not  absurd  questions?    I^H 
will  not  say  thL-y  arc  unnecessary,  for  the  rights  of  bcl-  ^1 
ligereiits  in  time  of  war  are  of  great   iuiportaiice.     My  ^j 
point  is,  that  they  are  uninteresting  to  the  student  oF^I 
economics  because  they  add  nothing  to  the  evolution  of 
industrial  jurisprudence  at  the  point  where  evolution  is 
necessary*  in  order  to  bring  iiidustn.-  and  law  into  har- 
mony.    The  r61e  of  the  economist  should  be  to  analyze  ^ 
the  situation  so  as  to  express  these  suppressed  labor  rightS(^| 
and  prepare  the  way  for  bringing  this  period  of  indus-      " 
trial  warfare  to  a  close  ;  and  this  should  be  accomplished, 
not  by  the  enslavement  of  labor,  but  bv  imposing  tipou 
labor  the  responsibility  without  which  liberty  is  but 
nanie. 

Ill 


]>t  us  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  industrial  U 
erty,  which,  according  to  the  program  laid  down,  Is  the 
third  and  last  point  to  claim  our  attention.     I  sliall  at- 
tempt no  definition  of  liberty,  but  rest  ctniient  with  the 
historic  prejudice  in  favor  cf  personal  independence  and 
self-realization  which  is  the  common  pcjssession  of  alt 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples.     The  liberty  of  the  eighteenth 
century  accepted  by  the  early  Frencli  and  Knglish  econ 
omists  as  the  background  of  industrial  life,  subniittedi 
two  demands  :  I'lrst,  independence  in  matters  of  thought 
and  second,  equality  of  opportunity  in  matters  of  action^ 
These  demands  have  in  no  degree  been  modified  by  the 
subsequent  changes  in  the  industrial  system  ;  they  have> 
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rather,  been  ititciisified  by  the  growing  spirit  of  dcmoc- 
rae>'.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  a  new  conception 
of  indnstrial  liberty  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
seeds  of  a  new  industrial  order.  The  institution  of  pri- 
vate property,  as  defined  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
worked  fairly  well  so  long  as  tools  were  an  appeiida}>e  to 
tJie  worker,  but  it  fails  to  guarantee  equality  in  oppor- 
tunity now  that  the  worker  is  an  appendage  to  the  ma- 
chine The  fundamental  principle  in  the  theory  of  An- 
glo-Saxon liberty  is,  that  the  fruits  of  liberty  can  be 
reaped  by  him  alone  who  has  a  voice  in  determining  the 
crmdittons  nnder  which  he  lives.  This  is  the  defense  of 
popular  government,  and  the  same  argunicat  applies  to 
industrial  association.  It  follows  from  this  line  of  argu- 
ment that  in  the  indiutrial  world  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty w  essential  to  industrial  liberty. 

The  assertion  that  property  is  essential  to  liberty 
should  be  the  occasion  of  no  apprehension.  It  is  as  old 
as  tlic  cttnception  that  the  essence  of  liberty  consists  in 
a  proper  correlation  of  rights  and  responsibilities.  He 
who  reads  with  a  discerning  mind  those  writers  who  de- 
veloped ihc  theory-  of  inditstrial  individualism,  will  per- 
ceive that  the  abilit>*  of  a  careful  and  energetic  man  to 
acquire  pmperty,  and  llirough  property  to  control  the 
the  conditions  under  which  he  works,  was  an  assumed, 
though  frequently  an  unexpressed  premise  of  all  their 
argmuents.  The  same  thought  underlies  the  theories  of 
prosperity  incorporated  into  the  writings  of  professed 
economists.  By  reference  also  to  the  proposals  of  indus- 
trial reformers  which  have  claimed,  or  are  claiming,  the 
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attention  of  our  own  time,  it  will  be  discovered  tliat  tliey 
all  agree  iu  the  assertion  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  become  master  of  himself  without  acquiring  control 
over  tlie  opportunities  of  labor.     What  else  can  the  doo-^_ 
trine  of  the  English  economists  tcspccling  the  impoF^| 
tance  of  personal  savings  imply  ?     What  other  meaning 
can  be  given  to  the  theory  of  co-operation,   the  aim  of 
which  is  to  make  all  laborers  capitalists,  if  it  be  not  that 
by  becoming  a  proprietor  one  becomes  bis  own  nix-itcr? 
How  are  we  to  understand  the  arguments  for  profit  shai>^| 
ing,  which  urge  that  one  of  the  perquisites  of  proprietor- 
ship be  granted  to  the  worker,  except  it  he  assumed  that 
in  this  manner  the  worker  is  made  a  co-partner  with  his^ 
employer?    The  same  thought  lies  at  the  basis  of  com^l 
munism,  collectivism,  and  socialism,  all  of  which  seek 
to  guarantee  men  industrial  liberty  by  converting  the 
communal  or  political  tirganization  into  an  industrial 
corporation  in  which  all  men  shall  be  share  holders  by 
virtue  of  being  citizens.     We  are  not  concerned  with  the 
feasibility  of  these  programmes  of  reform.     They  are 
referred  to  in  this  connection  because  the  peisi.stcnce  (rf 
au  idea  is  presumptive  evidence  that  it  pertains  to  the 
conditions  out  of  which  it  springs;  and  it  Is  indeed  sig- 
nificant that  the  only  ground  common  to  all   writei^H 
upon  social  affairs  (with   the  single  exception   of  those 
who  believe  iu  the  Tory  idea  of  socielj)  is  found  in  the 
phrase,  that  industrial  liberty  is  impossible  without  in- 
dustrial property.     All  recognize,  in  principle  at  least, 
the  necessity  of  a  property  which  shall  become  an  uni- 
versal possession    in   order  that   the   character  of  th 
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worker  and  the  technique  of  production  may  conform  to 
the  motives  of  independence  and  tlie  conditions  of 
self'jxKSesion.  In  no  otber  way  can  tJie  sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  sense  of  responsibility  be  made  nni- 
versal.  In  no  other  way  can  the  frtiits  of  liberty  iu  in- 
dnstry  be  realized. 

But  what  is  this  new  propert)*,  tlie  peculiarity  of  which 
is  self-diffusion  among  the  workers?  This  is  a  question 
which  1  admit  frankly  I  cannot  answer,  but  I  would  not 
concede  il  is  not  worth  the  asking.  It  is  strictly  within 
the  method  of  scientific  iuvestigatiou  to  assert  the  exist- 
ence <rf  a  body  or  a  qviality  that  ha.«j  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered. The  astronomer  by  mathematical  reasoning:  dis- 
cerns where  there  must  he  a  planet,  and  then  searches 
until  he  discoveiB  iL  The  chemist  arranges  compounds 
in  a  series^  some  of  which  arc  known,  and  asserts  as  a 
working  hypothesis  that  all  exist.  In  the  same  manner 
tlw  economist,  after  setting  in  order  the  mental,  the  le- 
gal, and  the  psychic  forces  that  make  up  the  industrial 
life  to  which  history  points  as  the  consummation  of  in- 
dustrial evolution,  is  permitted,  nay,  he  is  compelled,  to 
assert  as  a  fact  which  probably  exists  and  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  search  for,  any  element  or  quality  that  the 
furtherance  of  that  evolution  demands.  The  existence 
of  tlie  property  right  which  attaches  itself  to  a  citizen  of 
the  industrial  world  in  much  the  same  way  that  political 
right  attaches  itself  to  citizens  of  a  democratic  society,  is 
rendered  probable  by  its  necessity.  Its  discover)*  is  e^ 
scotial  if  liberty  and  responsibility  arc  to  be  restored  to 
the  industrial  order,  and  on  that  acconnt  its  existence 
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may  be  asstimect  as  a  scientific  liypotliesis  for  the  direc- 
tion of  industrial  analysis. 

While,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  this  rc- 
fitiemciit  of  property  right  can  at  present  be  (le6ned 
either  in  a  lawyer's  plea,  or  in  the  organization  of  bnsi- 
ness,  three  thoughts  may  be  submitted  respecting  it 

It  will,  in  the  first  place,  rest  upon  a  more  perfect 
analysis  of  the  productive  process  tlian  the  one  which 
leads  to  the  assertion  that  a  nun's  passcssions  are  the 
measure  of  what  he  or  his  ancestors  added  to  the  world's 
stock  of  wealth.  It  will  recognize  distinctly  and  fon 
ally  the  fact  of  social  and  associated  pro<lnction.  It  wi 
rest  upon  the  acknowledgement  thai  that  one  does  nol 
fully  enumerate  the  elements  of  productivity,  when  to 
the  principle  of  division  of  labor  describee!  by  Adam 
Smith,  and  the  principle  of  associated  labor  gronps  de- 
veloped by  Mill,  he  adds  the  prodnctivily  of  the  entre- 
preneur function.  This  function,  which  is  the  discovery* 
of  modern  economic  analysis,  stands  forth  in  the  person 


orH 


of  the  captain  of  indiistr}',  who,  as  a  business  agent,  is^M 
regarded  as  a  fitful  genius  of  uncertain  origin,  for  whom 


we  should  thank  God,  and  to  wlioni  wc  should  render 
payment  according  to  the  principle  of  rent.  A  ne 
theorj'  always  develops  slowly,  and  it  is  passible  thai 
this  conception  of  the  captain  of  industry-,  projected  with 
such  a  show  of  certainty  into  the  discussion  of  distribu- 
tion, is  a  compound  of  ideas  which,  when  resolved  by 
further  analysis  into  its  final  elements,  will  be  of  assist- 
ance in  the  truthful  expression  of  the  respective  rights 
of  all  parties  associated  for  industrial  ends. 
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ill  it  is  tliat  associatiuii  is  responsible  for  an  in- 
crement of  product  peculiarly  its  own.  And  it  is  equally 
certain  that  no  theorj-  of  association  can  satisfy  the  mind 
which  ignores  the  slow  development  of  the  habit  of  sub- 
misson  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  men,  without 
which  the  captain  of  industry  would  be  a  martinet  over 
a  savage  hoard  ;  or  which  ignores  tlic  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  aptitudes  and  skill,  which  is  no  unimportant 
factor  in  the  industrial  development  of  a  pe<jple ;  or 
which  ignores  the  slow  accumulation  of  mechanical 
knowledge  and  the  crystallization  of  that  knowledge 
into  mechanical  inventions ;  or,  indeed,  which  ignores 
any  of  those  facts  of  history  or  observation  that  make 
nationality  in  industr)'  and  prove  the  race  greater  than 
the  man.  These  suggestions  are  not  new.  They  are, 
on  the  contrary,  the  common  thought  of  socialist 
writers,  and  tlie  fact  that  they  are  made  the  premise  of 
ialist  conclusions  seems  to  have  led  economists  who 
jjpreciate  the  grandeur  of  English  jurisprudence  to 
overlook  lliem  or  to  deny  them.  Such  au  attitude,  bow- 
ever,  iu\-ites  the  decay  of  English  jurisprudence.  It 
arrests  the  development  of  economic  science,  and  encour- 
ages the  snhstitntion  for  it  of  the  science  of  industrial 
administration.  To  deny  the  fact  of  social  production, 
and  thus  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  development  in 
the  idea  of  properly,  is  not  only  unfortunate,  but  there  is 
no  jnstiBcalion  for  it  iu  the  natnrc  of  the  case.  Indi- 
viduali^u^  does  not  consist  in  living  in  isolation,  but 
rather  in  dwelling  in  a  society  of  recognized  inter- 
dependendcs.     Its  development  is  marked  by  the  re- 
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gress  of  self-sufl5ciency  and  the  progress  of  association- 
The  aggregate  of  benefits  which  result  from  social  livii 
is  each  year  traceable  hi  a  less  degree  to  what  man  does» 
and  in  a  greater  degree  to  what  men  do.     Tlie  source  of 
the  increment  of  product  is  the  new  relations  that  men] 
enter  into,  and  not  the  increase  in  personal  wisdom,  skill, 
or  appiicatioTi.     The  modern  productive  process  is  nn-1 
dotihtedly  a   highly  socialized   proce.s.s,   but  this  is  naJ 
reason  why  each  individual  must  be  swallowed   up  inl 
society.     Provided  analysis  keeps  pace  with  differentia- 
tion so  that  each  specialized  social  service  may  be  cx-^M 
pressed  as  a  social  claim,  and  made  the  basis  of  a  per*^ 
sonal  right,  tlie  theory  of  individnalisin  underlying  Eng- 
lish jurisprudence  is  as  applicable  to  a  complex  as  to  a 
simple  condition  of  industry.     The  development  of  jtir-^| 
ispnidence  that  is  needed,  therefore,  does  not  pertain  to  ^^ 
fundamental  principles.     It  must  address  itself  rather  to 
the  clarification  of  those  concepts  dimly  present  in  all' 
industrial  controversies.     It  is  a  common  law  dcvelop-j 
ment  and  not  a  constitutional  change,  or  a  statutory 
enactment,   that    is    needed.     Political    economy    was 
brought  by  John  Stnart  Mill  as  far  as  it  was  capable  of. 
being  brought  under  the  eighteenth  centurj*  conccptioni 
of  property,   and   the  further    evolution  of  industrial 
theory,  as  well  .as  the  reconstruction  of  the  legal  frame- 
work of  industrial  society,  must  begin  with  the  modifi-, 
cation  of  the  concept  of  property,  if  any  progress  is  to  be] 
made  in  industrial  science  or  industrial  adrainistration.] 
My  second  thought  respecting  that  which,  by  courtesy 
of  your  imagination  I  have  termed  the  workmen's  prop>j 
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hat  it£  clarification  will  take  place  tlirouglt  the 
cv'olation  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  formal  labor 
contract.  Some  steps  toward  collective  bargaining  have 
already  been  taken.  Trades-unions  are  no  longer  indis- 
Cfitninately  condemned  ;  strikes  are  no  longer  considered 
nnivei^ally  Jllej^al ;  the  law  of  conspiracy,  also,  is  com- 
ity to  be  confined  within  its  legitimate  sphere.  At  the 
same  time  it  c:!tanot  be  said  that  the  situation  has  been 
heartily  accepted  by  cither  party  to  the  controversy. 
Employer?  still  assert  their  purpose  to  bargain  with  in- 
di\idual  employees,  and  the  employees  still  show  a  ti- 
midity, amounting  at  times  even  to  cowardice,  in  the 
presence  of  definitely  expressed  responsibilities.  Both 
appear  to  think  their  liberty  to  consist  in  being  a  law 
unto  themselves,  rather  than  in  the  discovery  and  meas- 
arcBKtit  of  their  respective  rights  in  view  of  the  new  Jn- 
dsstiial  conditions  under  which  they  are  obliged  to  li\*e. 
Kcttlier  appears  to  recognixc  that  the  sociology  of  the 
tndostnal  process  bos  rendered  collective  bargaining  im- 
perative, in  order  that  due  regard  may  be  paid  to  the  in- 
stinct of  individualism  by  which  both  are  impelled.  The 
one  thing  needed  is  a  true  analysis  of  the  situation,  and 
ft  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  advantages  that  would 
Mcnie  from  the  labor  contract  This  service  is  the  high 
privil^;e  of  economy,  but  it  must  be  an  economy  that 
rests  on  history*,  that  is  motived  by  a  passion  for  liberty, 
&nd  that  isdirected  and  limited  by  a  knowledge  of  juris- 
pmdencc. 

Of  the  labor  contract  itself,  little  can  be  said  with  con- 
fidence.    It  is  likely  that  it  will  provide  for  determining 
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pay  for  the  work  after  the  work  is  done ;  that  it  will  se- 
cure to  each  worker  an  industrial  home ;  that  it  will 
provide  for  a  board  of  arbitration  iu  each  industry. 
This,  indeed,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  its  most  signifi- 
cant clause,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  by-laws  of  this  court 
of  arbitration  and  the  decision  which  it  renders  npon 
such  questions  as  are  presented  to  it,  will  through  a  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection  eventually  come  to  be  a  common 
law  of  labor  rights.  Arbitration  thus  cstabHshed  would 
result  in  a  valued  jjossession  or  privilege  of  the  worker, 
and  on  tins  account  he  would  become  a  responsible  party 
in  the  world  of  industrial  association.  He  would  be  the 
proprietor  of  the  rights  which  the  board  of  arbitration 
defined. 

My  third  suggestion  respecting  property  rights  ad- 
justed to  the  needs  of  modem  industry  is,  that  the  soci-fl 
olog>'  of  the  industrial  process  renders  it  necessar)', 
wlierevcr  the  interests  of  society  at  large  are  concerned,  to  _ 
lay  increased  stress  upon  the  theon.-  of  industrial  agency.  ■ 
This  concept  is  not  strange  to  English  jurispnidence, 
although  it  has  been  overgrown,  in  late  years,  by  the 
assertions  of  self-aggrandizement.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  the  development  of  a  new  principle,  but  rather  for 
the  return  to  an  old  principle  well  recognized  by  com- 
mon law.  The  problem  to  which  this  thought  leads  is 
forced  upon  our  attention  by  the  evolution  of  cor- 
porations, trusts,  and  great  industries;  and  it  is  re- 
ferred to  in  this  connection  for  the  purpose  of  saying, 
that  the  theory  of  property  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  our 
time  is  of  a  dual  character.     It  must  first  express  the 
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rights  of  individuals  associated  together  in  an  industrial 
nnit ;  it  must>  ntxt,  express  tlic  duties  of  these  industrial 
anits  to  the  public  at  larije.  The  fonncr  constitutes  the 
labor  problem  and  the  lest  of  its  solution  should  be  free- 
dom for  the  individual  to  realize  himself.  Tlie  latter 
constitutes  the  monopoly  problem  and  the  aim  of 
its  solution  should  be  the  attainment  of  a  just 
price  and  the  prescr\*ation  of  industrial  mobility.  Pro- 
vided these  rights  can  be  discovered  and  expressed 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  incorporated  in  a 
cootracl,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  legislative  enactment, 
oa  the  other,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
why  harmony  cannot  be  restored  to  the  industrial 
world,  and  why  the  science  of  Political  Economy  may 
not  recover  that  s>'mmetr>'  and  form  of  which  it  has 
been  deprived  by  tlie  trenchant  criticisms  of  the  last 
fifty  years.  As  an  hypothesis  for  constructive  analysis 
leading  to  so  desirable  a  consummation  do  I  oflcr  the 
sn^pestions  contained  in  this  paper  to  the  members  of 
the  American  Economic  Association. 
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PROPSSSOtl  ARTHDR  T.  nAni.ltV,  YAU  UNIVHtt^ITV. 

I  wish  to  preface  my  remarks  by  expressing  my  ad- 
miration of  the  way  in  which  President  Adams  put 
with  so  laucli  force  many  things  that  we  have  all  been 
thinking.  My  suggestion  wonld  be  that  he  perhaps  put 
these  things  with  a  Uttlc  too  much  force,  and  that  tlicre 
may  be  a  danger  in  such  forcible  presentation  of 
thoughts  not  fully  worked  out 

My  first  criticism  is  historical  rather  than  economic. 
'*  It  is  inseparable,"  said  our  President,  "  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  idea  of  liberty  that  the  people  should  have  a 
share  iu  political  control."  But  English  constitutional 
histor)'  show.s  that  the  idea  of  liberty  was  dissociated 
from  the  idea  of  legislative  power.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
conception  of  liberty  is  distinguished  by  the  assurance 
that  precedent  will  be  iniparti.illy  followed,  rather  than 
by  the  power  of  those  who  enjoyed  liberty  to  change 
such  precedents. 

Secondly,  it  is  questionable,  to  my  mind,  whether  the 
changes  in  our  industrial  and  economic  conditions  arc 
as  radical  as  our  President  holds.  There  has  certainly 
been  some  change  during  the  periotl  in  question  ;  bnt 
.the  fundamental  character  of  industrial  and  economic 
.conditions  has  been  the  same.     President  Adams  seemed 
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10  mc  10  imply  that  new  ideas  had  recently  been  intro- 
duct?d  into  our  I^;al  sj-stera,  such^  for  example,  as  the 
perpetual  life  of  corporations.  This  is  open  to  criticism 
in  that  tlie  principle  of  perpetual  snccessiou  was  well 
understood  and  valid  in  the  corporations  of  the  seven- 
(ecnlh  ccnlur>-.  The  East  India  Company  was  per- 
petual, monopolistic,  and  exclusive  to  the  last  degree. 

Again,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  evils  resulting^  from 
the  clinngcs  in  biiiiness  conditions  were  tuo  strongly 
cmpliasized ;  and  so,  also,  the  suggestion  that  the  separa- 
tion of  buyer  and  seller  in  modern  corporate  enterprise 
had  abolished  business  courtesy.  In  practice  the  old 
ooo-compctitive  or  bargaining  system  is  au  abominable 
one.  I  had  much  rather  deal  with  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  than  a  Xcapolitan  shop-keeper,  and  should  feel 
much  sorer  of  essentially  courteons  and  fair  treatment. 

What  is  needed  is  an  accentuation  of  the  principles 
and  tendencies  of  English  jurisprudence:  not  a  new 
jarispnideiice.  What  the  poor  man  needs  is  the  vigor- 
ous and  intelligent  enforcement  of  responsibilities,— an 
enforcement  which  now  is  often  one-sided,  partial,  and 
unfair.  The  President's  address  seemed  to  make  out  a 
stronger  case  against  the  movements  of  the  immediate 
past  than  historical  tests  will  warrant.  Progress  prob- 
ably will  best  be  made  by  putting  increased  emphasis  on 
the  side  of  responsibility.  Morals  and  jurisprudence 
will  best  develop  by  going  forward  along  the  old  lines  ; 
not  by  Jipiing  backward  to  the  starting  point  and  then 
bcginuiog  anew  in  a  different  direction. 
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FBOrSSSOR   PRANKLIN   U.   CIDDINCS,   COLUMBIA   VrflVKSStTV. 

The  President's  address  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  con- 
servative view  of  the  policy  that  industnal  coinmunities 
will  have  to  adopt  in  order  to  bring  about  industrial 
peace.  I  understood  Professor  Adams'  chief  contention 
to  be  that  there  are  easily  distinguishable  lines  of  juris- 
prudence which  apply  to  industrial  conditions.  One  is 
the  absolutist  jurispnidence  of  duties,  the  other  is  the 
democratic  jurisprudence  of  rights.  Law  as  a  system  of 
rights  is  carried  out  by  enforcing  contracts,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  putting  the  property  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  in  jeopardy.  Responsibility,  in  this  sense  of 
liability  to  the  loss  of  property,  is  tlie  conier-sloue  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  rights  asdistiu^uisliedfrom  a  juris- 
prudence of  duties.  If  one  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract has  no  property  to  be  lost  when  he  violates  the 
terms  of  his  contract,  his  conduct  will  be  rash  and  con- 
tracts will  be  broken.  These  conditions  often  lead  to 
arbitrary  conduct  by  the  party  who  is  wronged. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  seek  for  that  moral  or 
ethical  property  of  the  workingman  winch  is  not  yet 
recognized  in  law,  but  which  if  recognized  could  be  put 
iu  jeopardy  by  a  breach  of  contract.  There  is  such  a 
property.  The  law  recognizes  the  right  of  the  worker 
to  demand  the  payment  of  a  money  wage  for  work  done. 
Docs  it  also  recognize  the  value  of  a  faithful  devotion 
to  an  employer's  interests  for  a  long  tenn  of  years?  As 
a  questiou  of  ethics,  is  not  a  faithful  and  self-denying 
service  often  an  unrequited  service?  Can  it  iu  anyway 
be  recognized  iu  law  ? 
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Ifa  man  faas  long  been  a  faitlifiit  employee,  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  notice  of  impend- 
iog  dismissal,  and  that  the  notice  should  be  propor- 
tvonatc  to  the  length  of  the  faithful  semcc.  The  thing 
most  bitterly  complained  of  by  the  employees  of  corpor- 
atioosis  the  liability  to  rlismissal  without  notice.  Stones 
of  smnmary  dismissals  of  faithful  employees  of  corpora- 
tions aic  cummoti.  In  Hen  of  reasonable  uutification  the 
cmpknee  should  be  entitled  to  a  money  damage.  Such 
J  right,  created  by  law,  would  be  a  form  of  property.  If 
the  employee  fails  to  fnlfill  his  part  of  the  contract,  this 
property  right  should  be  forfeited. 


rsonuoR  c.  s.  w&ucrb,  uassacbosetts  AGEian.TeiiAL  coujggb. 

I  haive  no  criticism  to  uilFcr  on  the  address  of  our  Pres* 
ident,  but  rise  to  offer  a  suggestion  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion. Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  some  real  tangi- 
ble property  to  le\'y  upon  in  case  of  breach  of  contract 
by  the  laborer?  As  it  is,  in  case  of  such  breaking  of 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  corporation,  damages  can  be 
lined  from  the  plant  and  francliise  of  the  corporation. 
Ko  damages  can  be  collected,  however,  if  the  other  party, 
the  noiirpropcrty  holding  laborer,  breaks  liis  contract 
But  why  should  not  the  trades-union  to  which  the  la- 

rcr  belongs  have  a  trust  fund,  and  then  as  a  corporation 
'^furnishing  latmr  make  a  contract  with  the  ojrporalion 
requiring  labor,  pledging  its  fund  in  case  of  a  breach  of 
contract  on  its  part  or  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  members? 
Ttades-uniotis  are  accustomed  to  keep  a  large  fund  on 
hand  from  which  to  pay  stipends  to  men  out  on  a  strike 
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and  to  meet  other  expctises  :  why  not  use  a  portion  for 
a  guarantee? 

PROFKSSOa  L.   S.    KOWE,   UNIVHRSITV  OF  PENNSVLVAZfIA, 

The  great  value  of  the  analysis  of  economic  and  legal 
relations  containtd  in  Oie  President's  address  is  to  be 
found  in  the  emphasis  of  certain  tendencies  wliicli  de- 
mand recognition  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence.  I 
shall  therefore,  couEne  my  remarks  to  the  examination 
of  these  tendencies  rather  than  to  their  practical  appli- 
cation. 

In  the  address  the  contrast  between  legal  principles 
and  industrial  relations  was  approached  from  the  two- 
fold standpoint  of  the  employer  and  employee.  As  re- 
gards tlie  former  the  disciission  has  been  confined  to  the 
corporate  problem.  It  requires  but  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  histor>'  of  corporation  law  to  demonstrate  the  wide 
departure  from  the  early  idea  of  the  corporation, — the 
idea  of  au  agent  of  the  state  endowed  with  certain  of 
the  elements  of  state  pcrogative.  The  logical  develop- 
ment of  this  early  idea  would  have  re.snlted  in  the  en- 
forcement of  a  strict  accountability  to  the  state,  which 
we  at  prcscut.lack.  The  purely  private  law  concept  of 
limited  liability  has  overshadowed  all  other  cousidera- 
tious.  Tlie  important  point  to  be  noted  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  consistent  application  of  the 
"state  pcrogative  "  idea  would  have  furnished  the  legal 
basis  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  intangible  property 
rights,  refcacd  to- in  the  address,  and  at  present  repre- 
sented, by  the  "franchise,''  might  have  been  further  de- 
veloped. 
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But  how  docs  the  question  shape  itself  \s'itli  reference 
to  the  workitig  classes?  President  Adams  dwelt  upon 
the  fact  tliat  our  present  system  fails  to  enforce  the  prin- 
ciple of  individual  responsibility',  as  far  as  tlic  laborer  is 
ooBcemed.  This  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  liasis  of  enforcement  has  been  the  pos- 
itssion  of  real  or  personal  property  of  a  tangible  character. 
Is  it  possible  to  detect  any  departure  from  this  rule  of 
interpretation  in  the  law  of  contnict?  My  examination 
of  tl»e  subject  leads  rac  to  believe  that  such  a  change  is 
vcr>-  gradually  being  effected,  at  least  the  way  has  been 
prepared.  The  coercive  power  of  threatened  exclusion 
from  certain  social  opportunities  or  industrial  possibiH- 
tirs;  the  pnssibilitj-  of  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  a 
system  of  industrial  arbitration  ;  from  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  through  membership  in  legally  recognized 
labor  organizations, — may  come  to  form  as  ciHcieut  a 
means  of  enforcing  individual  responsibility  against 
the  workingraan,  as  the  more  tangible  property  interests 
of  the  employer  and  the  intangible  "franchises'*  of  the 
corporation.  This  development  would  carry  with  it  the 
necessity  of  developing  the  new  class  of  rights  referred 
to  in  the  address.  Viewed  in  this  light, — as  a  question 
of  tendencies  rather  than  a  question  of  practical  mechan- 
ism^tlie  principles  developed  in  the  address  must  be- 
come of  great  importance  in  the  adjustment  of  relations 
in  the  industrial  world. 


raontssoR.  nmtftv  w.  PAiirt&u,  valb  ONtvERSiTV. 
The  breach  of  contract  most  common  among  wage  re- 
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ceivers  occurs  in  the  strike,  when  they  deliberately  give 
lip  their  emplnyniciit.    To  secure  them  a  new  ri<;Iit  of  em- 
ployment, and  then  threaten  to  withdraw  il  as  a  penalty 
for  breach  of  contract,  would  be  iiieflectnal,  wlien  ex-  ^ 
perieuce  shows  that  they  consider  it  uo  serious  sacriAce^p 
lo  surrender  this  verj'  employment  in  order  to  carry  ~ 
their  point     Such  a  policy  would  increase  tlic  responsi- 
bility not  of  the  wage  receiver,  but  of  the  emplayor. 
Collective  bargaining  seems  to  me  a  more  practical  sug- 
gestion for  preventing  breach  of  contract  than  the  new 
vague  property  right  suggested. 

PROPKSSOR  CnORGlf  GUNTOK,  07  NSW  VORX. 


The  idea  suggested  by  Professor  Giddings  is  in  opera- 
tion as  a  general  practice  in  the  factor>'  districts  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  rule  throughout  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
that  the  laborer  cannot  be  dismissed  witliout  notice,  ex- 
cept in  coses  where  he  spoils  his  work,  or  is  palpably 
inefficient.  This  rule,  however,  is  not  regarded  with 
special  favor  by  the  laborers ;  it  tends  to  restrict  their 
freedom  of  prompt  and  instantnneous  action.  The  wage 
classes  in  genera!  would  ratiier  take  the  risk  of  summary 
dismissal  than  forfeit  the  right  of  leaving  their  employ- 
ment immediately  when  dissatisfied.  In  fact,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  time  notice,  and  especially  of  long  time 
notice,  has  always  been  regarded  as  from  the  employer's 
side.  I  remember  that  in  1S75,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  strike  in  Tall  River,  M.tss.,  an  iron-clad  contract  was 
forced  upon  the  laborers,  providing  that  a  notice  be  re- 
quired on  both  sides  before  the  employment  could  end. 
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II  the  laborers  left  without  such  notice,  thc>'  were  to 
forfeit  the  wages  due,  then  in  the  hands  of  tlie  corporap 
tton,  which  is  a  rule  that  prevails  in  England.  This 
was  rcgarde^l  by  the  laborers  as  a  stipulation  wholly  in 
favor  of  the  corporation.  It  would  be  ver>'  difficult  to 
introduce  into  legislation  a  rule  by  which  laborers 
should  receive  notice  before  dismissal  based  upon  their 
fidelity,  efficiency  and  lenjjth  of  scr\*ice,  because  no  safe 
mlc  could  be  made  covering  such  things.  Nor  docs  it 
seem  at  all  necessary.  Such  an  idea  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  in  cutting  down  or  otherwise  re-arranging  the 
working  force,  emploj'crs  select  for  summary  discharge 
those  whose  services  have  been  the  most  efficient  and 
longest.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  That  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  manifest  self-interest  of  employers.  Only 
fooU  would  be  guilty  of  such  conduct,  and  whatever 
may  be  said  of  corporation  management  tn  other  re- 
spects, it  cannot  Iw  charged  that  they  are  ecuiiouiic  fools. 
It  is  alwa>'s  the  inefficient,  the  irregular,  and  transient 
tliat  are  to  be  weeded  out,  when  opportunities  arise. 

PSOFKSSOM   KDWARD  CUHMINCS,    HARVARD  DMtVEHStTV. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  pas.sing,  that  there  has  been 
some  tendency  in  this  discmsion  to  a  mechanical  sepa- 
ration and  contrast  of  the  economic  and  the  ethical  as- 
pects of  the  question  under  consideration.  It  is  hardly 
nect^ary  to  \\yC\%\  that  such  a  contrast  is  superficial  \ 
that  the  conclusions  of  sound  ethics  and  of  sound  eco* 

I     nomics  arc  essentially  at  one. 

I        On  the  other  hand,  the  discussion  of  the  mutual  re- 
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sponsibility  of  employer  and  employees,  and  of  the  pro- 
posal to  remedy  the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions  by 
creating-  for  laborers  a  new  kind  of  property  in  the  right  to 
employment,  has  presented  a  very  one-sided  view  of  the 
dilficuUiciof  tile  present  situation.  While  it  is  proper  to 
cnipha.si/.e  the  unquestionable  right  of  trades-unions  to  ex- 
ist, and  to  do  busincii  with  employers  by  means  of  respon- 
sible agents,  it  is  equally  to  be  remembered  tliat  a  great 
obstacle  to  improved  relations  between  labor  and  capital 
at  the  present  time  is  the  difficulty  of  finding-  trade-unions 
in  this  country  which  are  organized  upon  business  prin- 
ciples, with  any  such  agents  ready  or  able  to  keep  the 
agrcenicuts  tUcy  claim  the  right  to  make.  If,  therefore, 
the  laborer  is  to  have  new  rights  created  for  him,  he  ought 
also  to  have  new  duties  ;  and  first  of  all  he  ought  to  as* 
sume  old  duties  and  responsibilities,  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  right  to  organize  upon  -which  he  has 
so  strenuously  insisted. 

Moreover,  it  is  lo  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  arc  many 
reasons  why  capital  has  today  special  claims  to  protec- 
tion from  the  irresponsible  organization  of  labor,  as  well 
as  labor  to  protection  from  irresponsible  organization  of 
capitil.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  heavj' 
burdens  of  constant  industrial  reorganization  tend  to  shift 
more  and  more  upon  capital.  The  rapid  march  of  in- 
ventions and  improvements  iu  machinery  subjects  pro- 
ductive investnients  to  greater  and  greater  risk  of  being 
supersedeti  and  rendered  prematurely  worthless  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  loss  to  superseded  skill  and  labor 
happily  finds  at  least  some  compensating  tendency  in 
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the  greater  mobilit)*  of  labor  and  the  shorter  apprentice- 
ship which  michiner>*  makes  possible.  Capital,  there- 
fore, is  dcscr\nng  of  con5id«"ation  in  proportion  as  its 
share  of  necessary  waste  and  cost  in  industrial  progress 
tmds  to  increase. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  present  conditions 
U'onld  be  improved,  and  responsibility  more  equally  dis- 
tributed, by  some  form  of  contract  between  the  employer 
and  the  employees  which  should  provide  for  adecjiiatc 
deposits  of  money  by  both  sides,  as  a  pledge  of  their  in- 
tention to  be  bound  by  the  agreement.  Such  a  plan, 
with  the  necessary  machinery  of  a  joint  committee  and 
a  standing  board  of  arbitration,  has  recently  been  tried 
in  England.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
labor  organizations  of  tliis  country  suUer  greatly  from 
lack  of  biuincss-Iikc  methods,  lack  of  good  leadership, 
lack  of  sober  intention  to  undertake  the  serious  business  of 
negotiating  with  employers  for  the  sale  and  future  de- 
livery of  labor.  Wliat  they  need  at  the  present  moment 
is  not  so  much  new  rights,  as  a  kindly  and  Nngorons  iu- 
sistance  upon  the  assumption  of  the  responsibilities  they 
have  already  incurred,  of  duties  belonging  to  the  rights 
the>-  have  already  secured. 


PROFttSnOR  uaslBV  C.  AUAUa, 

The  impression  wliich  is  left  npon  my  mind  by 
this  discussion,  and  I  need  not  say  how  deeply  inter- 
ested I  am  in  it,  is  that  there  is  some  danger  connected 
with  using  old  words  for  new  ideas.  Professor  Com- 
mons remarked  to  me  last  evening  that  it  seemed  to  him 


unfortunate  to  employ  the  word  "property"  iu  any  but  the 
establbhcd  and  accepted  meaning.  "  For,"  he  remarked, 
'*  it  tends  to  introduce  confusion  into  a  subject 
that  might  be  presented  more  clearly  by  giving  specific 
illustrations  of  the  new  rights  which  laborers  are  at 
liberty  to  urge  on  account  of  new  industrial  conditions." 
I  appreciate  very  keenly  the  pertinency  of  this  criticism, 
and  many  of  the  remarks  which  have  been  submitted  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  this  moiiiiiig  emphasize  its 
pcrtiucucc.  But  before  conscutlng  that  it  is  unwise  to 
employ  the  word  property  in  a  new  sense,  it  may  be  well 
to  inquire  tf  the  confusion  of  ideas  has  been  occasioned 
by  my  use  of  tliis  v/ord,  or  does  it  exist  in  the  Eituation 
itself?  As  it  appears  to  me,  one  who  analyzes  the  labor 
situation  at  the  present  time,  finds  liiuiself  groping  after  an 
idea  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  expression.  Could 
it  be  expressed,  however,  and  become  a  real  thing  by 
being  embodied  Jti  contracts,  it  would  hold  to  the  laborer 
the  same  relation  that  what  we  now  know  as  property, 
holds  to  the  proprietor,  his  employer.  If  wc  look  at 
the  matter  historically,  it  is  clear  that  the  word  property 
has  not  always  meant  the  same  tiling.  On  tlie  contrarj-, 
it  suggests  to  the  mind  a  scries  of  rights  that  have  been 
acquired  from  time  to  time;  and  if  the  labor  problem  is 
in  essence  what  I  hold  it  to  be,  the  social  and  industrial 
changes  essential  for  the  working  out  of  that  problem 
will  add  yet  another  concept  to  that  series  of  rights  and 
privileges  which  the  past  evolution  of  the  English  sjwak- 
ing  people  has  crystallized  into  the  word  property.  At 
best,  one  who  discusses  this  problem  is  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  using  old  words  with  new  meanings,  or  of 
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lag  a  new  word,  which  could  not  be  understood  un- 
iexplaine^L  For  many  reasons,  I  am  constrained  to 
bdicvc  that,  in  the  long  nin,  greater  advantage  will  ac< 
enic  from  the  employment  of  the  word  property  with  a 
slightly  altered  meaning' than  from  the  coining  of  any 
new  expression-  It  is  t!ie  common  method  of  historic 
evolntion. 

It  was  remarked  b>*  one  speaker  that  it  seemed  to  him 
wiser  to  follow  oitt  in  an  orderly  manner  the  evolution 
of  sodcty  from  the  point  to  which  it  had  now  come, 
rather  than  by  retracing  our  steps  to  select  some  other 
point  from  which  to  proceed.  The  impression  seemed 
to  be,  ihongh  I  may  have  misunderstood  the  remark, 
that  the  address  set  before  itself  some  mechanical  ad- 
justment of  labor  relations  which  might  be  in  hannony 
with  a  past  condition  of  industry  but  whicli  found  no 
warrant  in  the  established  principles  of  jurisprudence. 
If  this  be  the  meaning  that  w^  intended.  I  must  ;^ain 
plead  the  apology*  of  a  misconception.  The  only  merit 
possessed  by  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  address  is 
found  in  tlie  fact  that  they  express  in  language  perti- 
i»ot  to  the  present  situation,  the  principles  which  have 
proved  themselves  adequate  in  every  social  crisis  sus^ 
tained  by  the  English  speaking  people  since  the  tliir- 
teeoth  century. 

It  is  undoubtedly  tmc,  as  was  asserted  by  yet  another 
speaker,  that  the  burden  of  modern  industry  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  employer,  while  the  laborer  escapes 
both  the  burden  and  the  responsibility.  This  was  fully 
recognized.  It  was  largely  because  this  is  true  that  llic 
address  contended  for  the  creation  of  a  propert>-  in  the 
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bands  of  the  worker,  for  in  this  way  ouly  can  lie 
come  &  responsible  person  in  tlie  world  of  contracts  and 
bear  his  share  of  the  responsibilities  for  the  orderly  ad- 
ministration of  industry.     Not  only  is  there  no  liberty 
for  the  worker  withont  a  property,  but  there  is  no| 
stability  to  industry,  unless  in  some  way  he  is  made  re-| 
sponsible  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  contracts ;  and  this,] 
as  was  pointed  cut,  can  only  result  from  tiie  possession  olj 
some  privilege  or    advantage   that  he  can    place  in] 
jeopardy. 

But  I  will  not  continue  these  remarks.     They  arc  but 
repetitions  of  what  the  address  has  already  expressed. 
I  should  like  to  say,  however,  before  taking  my  scat, 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  leave  tlie  impression  that  a      , 
corporation  as  an  organization  was  not  influenced  by  the^f 
idea  of  continuity  or  perpetuity  of  life  previous  to  the  ^ 
nineteenth  century.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  early  char- 
ters of  Engli.sh  corporations  were  limited  to  seven  years, 
so  that  my  statement   technically   was  correct.     The 
idea  which  it  was  intended  to  convey,  however,  was 
that  in  the  nineteenth  ccnturj-  for  the  first  time  have 
men,  associated  together  for  private  business  ends,  ac-j 
customed    themselves  to  regard  their  association  as 
body  of  continuous  life.     This  fact  of  contimiity 
doubtless    inseparable    from  a   corporation,  and   it   is 
largely  because  this  is  true  that  we  cannot  consent  to 
the  opinion  that  a  corporation  can  be  a  purely  private 
affair. 

Pcnnit  me  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Association 
for  the  interest  which  they  have  shown  in  this  paper 
and  for  the  courtesy  with  which  they  have  discussed  it. 
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THE  SALOON  QUESTION  IN  CHICAGO 


PREFACE. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  describe  the  present 
aspects  of  the  retail  Hquor  business  in  Chicago,  rather 
than  to  give  a  historical  sketch  of  its  development  The 
study  of  the  question  has  been  difficult,  owing  to  a  lack 
of  printed  matter.  Most  of  the  information  has  been 
^in«)  from  personal  investigation  of  places  described, 
and  by  intcaicws  with  those  interested  in  the  liquor 
business.  This  information  was  given  with  the  tacit 
andcrstaoding  that  names  were  not  lu  be  quoted. 
Whenever  such  authorities  are  used,  they  are  indicated 
as  "coufidcntial,"  cither  in  the  text  or  by  a  foot-note. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  in  public  my 
thanks  to  Dr.  John  H.  Gray,  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy  of  Northwestern  Universitj*,  for  his 
constant  assiiitance  and  helpful  suggestions. 

JOHN'  E.  CrEORGE. 


tit.  G«oixe'«  essay  was  nwarded  the  Ciialiing  prize,   offered   in 
Northwestern  nnivenily,  for  llie  best  essay  on  the  subject. 
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THE  SALOON  QUESTION  IN  CHICAGO. 


I. 


PRELIMINARV  DISCCSSION. 


Chicago,  like  even-  other  large  city,  has  its  saloon 
prubleni.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  misapprehension  as 
to  what  the  problem  really  is.  To  many,  and  especially 
to  those  who  do  not  live  in  a  large  city,  the  saloon  seems 
10  be  an  unmitigated  eWl,  the  sole  aim  and  purpose  of 
which  is  to  ruin  men  and  to  corrupt  society.  Temper- 
ance literature,  too,  and  temperance  speakers  often  de- 
cr>-  the  saloon  unqualifiedly,  as  the  chief  cause  of  crime 
and  poverty  in  our  civilization.  Annihilate  the  saloon, 
il  is  said,  and  crime  and  poverty  will  almost  entirely 
disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  saloon-keeper  main- 
tains that  his  business  is  as  justifiable  as  any  other  busi- 
ness; that  the  saloon  exists  because  the  public  demands 
what  it  supplies ;  and  that  his  is  the  most  abused  busi- 
ness there  is,  since  he  must  pay  an  exorbitantly  hi^i 
license  fee  and  constantly  be  harassed  by  laws  and  Or- 
dinances which  regulate,  govern,  and  sometimes  entirety 
prohibit,  his  business. 

The  saloon  in  Chicago  is  the  logical  result  of  certain 
conditions,  as  it  doubtless  is  everj-where  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  wild  conjecture,  nt  best,  to  say  that  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  saloon  would  ameliorate  those  conditions  to 
any  great  extent     Nor  would   crime  and  pauperism 
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necessarily  cease  or  largely  decrease  at  once.  Change 
the  conditions,  and  the  results  will  be  changed.  Umay 
be  said  that  the  saloon  is  a  condition,  but  also  a  cause. 
That  is  true  to  some  extent.  Bnt  it  is  effect  as  -well  as 
cause.  It  is  the  effect  of  pre-existing  condttion.*;,  and  it 
is  directly  a  canse  in  .so  far  as  it  exceeds  iionnal  de- 
mands and  creates  abnormaJ  demands.  The  funda^ 
mental  conditions  exist  in  the  human  appetite  for  intox- 
icating beverages.  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  in  treating  of 
"Intemperance  in  the  Light  of  Cosmic  Laws,"  saj's: 
"The  first  deduction  we  can  make  from  this  correspond- 
ence [letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world]  is  that  this  ap- 
petite for  stimulants  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  human 
instincts.  It  is  seen  in  eversMiation,  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Savage  or  civilized  man  alike,  purchases  or 
makes  his  appropriate  stimnlanL"' 

When  Mr.  William  T.  Stead  was  in  Chicago,'  he  said 
in  a  public  address  in  Central  Mn.sic  Hall,  that  the 
saloon  supplied  more  human  wants  than  the  churches. 
This  seemed  at  first  a  wild  and  unwarranted  statement, 
and  he  was  assailed  from  all  sides,'  But  when  we  con- 
sider that  there  are  nearly  .seven  thousand  saloons  in 
Chicago  that  make  cver\'  provision  allowed  by  the  law, 
and  many  prohibited  by  it,  to  make  their  places  attract- 
ive and  comfortable,  and  that  they  are  open  every  day 

'  Dr.  Bowditcli'n  discussion  is  hi  ttie  tliird  niiiiual  repoiL  of  tbc 
sUte  board  of  beallh  of  Muwacbusetts,  1873,  p.  74. 

•  Duritig  tlic  winter  of  1893, 

*  I  am  fully  aware  Ibut  Mr.  Steiul  lias  been  severely  criticised  for 
many  statements  which  he  made  concemiiif:  the  Chicago  aalooni; 
but  invcitigatioti  has  nbowit  thai  tbe  facts  nre  on  bis  aide. 
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and  ever}'  night,  even  on  Sunday,  we  must  admit  that 
his  statement  has  some  force.  And  when  wc  further 
consider  that  to  counteract  the  influence  of  this  large 
number  of  saloons  there  are  but  five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  churches'  iu  the  entire  city,  his  statement  has  added 
force.  The  saloon  does  supply  wants  that  are  not  at 
present  supplied  in  any  other  way  to  any  great  extent, 
and  it  supplies  Uiem  at  all  hours  to  suit  the  customer. 
Bishop  Fallows  at  his  "  Home  Salon",'  at  155 
Washing;ton  street,  recently  said :  "  We  of  the  better 
classes  have  alIowe<l  men  of  low  character  to  provide 
for  wants  in  the  institution  of  the  saloon  that  we  ought 
to  have  pro\-ided,  minus  the  evils  of  the  saloon."  Miss 
Jane  Addauis,  of  the  Hull  House  Settlement,  Chicago, 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  students  of  Northwestern 
University,  said  that  the  worst  places,  such  as  the 
saloon  and  places  of  iniquit>*  in  general,  were  made  the 
mast  attractive,  while  the  places  that  ought  to  be  counted 
the  best  were  usually  the  most  unattractive. 

It  is  said  that  the  man  still  lives  who  with  his  rude 
wagon  and  ox  team  hauled  the  logs  to  build  Fort  Dear- 
born. From  a  small  city  of  4,170  inhabitants  and  an 
area  of  10.5  square  miles  in  1837,'  Chicago  has  grown 

*  Tlib  U  the  iiuiut>cr  Kiveu  by  tbe  Cbicago  Tribune,  April  14,  1S95, 

*  RUhop  FaUowt'  "  Home  Salon  "  tit  a  new  exj)eniiiei]t  in  Chicago. 
Tlie  '"Sdloti"  h»a  w\\  the  externals  of  au  «1aborntely  cquippetl 
Mloon  ;  hut  Qtily  trnipcmnee  driuk^  iite  mM.  The  purpose  is  to  es' 
Cablteh  a  popular  resort  where  all  the  comfortK  of  a  saloon  iiiinua  its 
cvilt  may  be  accured. 

*  Chicago  was  orgatiizetl  as  a  city  hy  act  of  legUlature,  March  4i 
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to  a  great  metropolis^  second  only  in  population  to  New 
York  city,  aud  more  than  tliree  times  as  large  as  tliat 
city  ill  territorial  extent.  All  this  in  less  tlian  sixty 
years.  To  Chicago  have  come  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  bringing  with  them  a  mixture  of  good  and 
bad  influence.  Dr.  Rowditch  says :  *' The  American 
republic,  though  broadly  British  in  its  origin,  and  there- 
fore inlieritiug  British  tastes  for  strong  liquors,  has  be- 
come by  immigration  truly  cosmopolitan.  For  more 
than  a  century  men  from  every  country  have  taken 
refuge  here  and  have  brought  llieir  national  habits 
with  them."  This  last  statement  is  certainly  true  of 
Chicago.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  its  territorial 
extent  and  geographical  position,  its  climate,  aud  its 
mixed  population,  all  tliese  facts  are  very  pertinent  to 
the  subject  under  consideration  ;  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  them  will  bring  to  clearer  light  some  of  the 
rca.sons  why  the  saloon  is  so  strongly  rooted  in  Chicago. 
In  territorial  extent  Chicago  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
world.  London  covers  an  area  of  122  square  miles.'  Paris 
30  square  miles,  New  York  4a23  square  miles,  while 
Chicago  has  au,  area  of  186.5  square  miles.  In  1893 
Chicago  had  1,007  miles  of  improved  and  1,460  miles  of 
unimproved  streets,  a  total  of  2,467  miles  of  roadway, 
including  more  miles  of  paved  streets  than  there  are  in 
New  York  and  Boston  combined.*     Halsted  street,  nin- 

'  That  is,  the  city  of  LoikJoii  under  Ihe  operation  of  the  Mflnjpoli* 
locnl  govntiuieiiL  act.  lU  posl-oCHce  operations  extend  mucb 
farther, 

*  See  annua]  report  of  department  of  heallli  of  Chicago  for  18913, 
pp.  24,  25. 
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ning  north  and  south  from  Little  Caliimct  river  to  Lake 
Michigan,  is  21.5  miles  long,  said  to  be  the  longest  street 
in  tlic  world.  From  the  lake  front  at  Jackson  Park  or 
Lincoln  Park,  to  the  -western  boundry  is  nine  miles. 
This  great  territorial  extent  of  the  city  probably  renders 
ipolice  snp€r\'ision  more  difficult  than  it  would  be  if  the 
city  were  compact.  And  yet  tliis  can  hardly  ajiply  to 
the  police  supervision  of  saloons,  since  they  are  most 
numerous  in  the  down-town  and  compactly  built  por- 
tions of  the  city. 

The  climate  of  Chicago  has  undoubtedly  not  a  little 
to  do  with  the  drinking  habits  of  its  people.  Situated 
on  the  lake  shore,  it  is  subject  to  frequent  and  great 
changes  of  temperattire.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
an  even  temperature  is  conducive  to  temperance,  wliile 
a  constantly  changing  temperature  is  a  fruitful  cause  of 
excessive  consumption  of  intoxicating  beverages.'  Dr. 
Bowditch  also  says :'  "  In  further  proof  of  the  infinenccs 
of  climate,  and  at  the  same  time  to  warn  our  people  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  liquors  in  America,  I  may  add  the 
well-known  fact,  that  Englishmen  on  arriving  in  this 
country  find  themselves  unable  to  bear  the  same  amount 
of  liquor  of  any  kind  that  they  have  always  used  with 
impunity  in  Europe.  Similar  but  exactly  opposite  re- 
sults have  been  noticed  by  Americans  when  visiting 
Europe." 

II  it  be  true  anywhere  that  sudden  fall  and  sudden 

'  Profc«»or  S.  N.  I'jiUeii,  iti  Aaaali  of  the  AmeriatH  Academy  of 
JWtical  and  Social  Sd<ncf,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  59,  68. 

*  *'  iDtcnpcTMce  ia  the  Ugtit  of  CMmic  Laws,"  pp.  ta,  15. 
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rise  of  temperature  influence  tlie  aiuouiit  of  liquor  con- 
sumed and  its  reaction  upon  the  consumer,  it  certainly 
is  true  in  Chicago.  The  temperature  often  falls  from 
twenty  to  thirty  degrees,  and  sometimes  more,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  in  the  late  fall,  winter,  and  early 
spring  months.  Following  are  instances  of  sudden  fall 
of  the  temperature  for  January  and  February  (1895),  as 
recorded  by  tUc  weather  bureau  in  Chicago :' 
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Piercing  cold  winters  are  followed  by  hot  summers. 
When  the  hot  season  comes,  larger  quantities  of  water 
are  required  to  replace  the  waste  through  perspiration. 
Drinkers,  in  order  to  get  the  needed  water,  resort  to 
variou.t  compounds  of  alcohol,  and  thus  use  much  larger 
quantities  of  alcohol  than  they  otherwise  would  consume. 

The  population  of  Chicago  is  a  cnrlons  mixture.  Al- 
together there  were  enumerated  twenty-eight  different 
nationalities  in  the  school  census  of  1894.  There  are 
whole  colonies  almost  exclusively  Poles,  Bohemians,  or 
Italians.  There  are  supposed  lo  be  6o,oco  to  70,000 
Bohemians  in  Chicago ;  and  Chicago  has  the  distinction 
of  containing  within   itself  the   third  largest  city  of 

'  Sett  Cold  Wave  report,    by  Mr  Moore  of  tlie  Wealher    BurekB, 
Auditorium  Tower,  Chicago. 
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Bohemians  in  the  world.'  The  Irish  and  Germans  and 
other  nationalities  are  pretty  well  distributed  over  the 
city,  although  the  Germans  are  most  numerous  on  the 
NoTtli  side.  A  partial  list  taken  from  the  school  census 
for  1894  gives  the  following  figures  : 

Atnericans 949,093. 

Bohenitaiu , ^4,960. 

G«finaus 216,524. 

Poles 4;.88i- 

Irish 111,037. 

Swedes 58.763- 

This  census  gives  949,092  Americans  and  618,565 
foreign-born ;  or  more  than  threo-fiftlis  of  the  entire 
popubliou  as  Aniericaus.  But  these  figures,  for  our 
purpose,  are  somewhat  misleading.  No  dLstinctioii  is 
made  between  children  born  of  foreign  parents  and  those 
bom  of  American  parents.  The  school  census  of  1890, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Frankland  of  the  board  of  education, 
whicli  Dr.  John  Clark  Kidpath  uses  in  a  discussion  of 
the  mixed  population  of  Chicago,*  gives : 

Americaus 393,463. 

Genuaii* 384.958. 

W«»« »'5.SM- 

BtkUemiatift     54.309. 

Pole* 53.756- 

Here  distinctions  of  nationality  were  based  on  the 
names.  A  per.<wn  having  an  Irish  name  was  counted  as 
Irish ;  one  having  a  German  name  was  couute<l  a  Ger- 
man, and  so  on.     K  census  of  this  kind  will  give  more 

'See  Mr.  Josrfs  Hatnpal  Zemso's  article  on  tlie  BoUemian  District 
ia  Chicago,  la  "Hull  House  Maps  bik)  Pupen",  p.  116. 
■5c«  ThtChautauquan,  Vol.  xii  (1890-1891},  p. 483. 
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nearly  what  we  want  for  our  purpose.  For  although 
children  born  in  this  country  of  foreig-n  parentage  may 
not  be  tcnned  forei^ers  in  the  same  sense  as  their 
parents  arc,  still  tliey  arc  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
conditions  and  influences  of  their  parents  as  entirely,  or 
even  largely,  to  change  their  habits  and  occupalioos. 
Suuiniiug  up  the  results,  we  find  in  the  school  censtis  of 
1890,  916,000  of  foreign  birtli  or  of  immediate  foreign 
descent,  as  against  293,000  Americans  properly  so-called. 
By  this  mode  of  computation,  there  are  more  Germans 
tfaan  Americans  in  Chicago.  In  a  word,  there  were 
in  the  cily  of  Chicago,  in  1890,  a  little  more  than  three 
persons  who  were  of  foreign  birth  or  children  of  foreign- 
born  parents,  to  one  American. 

These  figures  are  very  significant  Almost  all  the 
foreigners  are  consumers  of  intoxicating  beverages. 
They  have  been  accustomed  to  habits  of  drinking  which 
in  their  native  countries  have  not  fallen  into  the  dis- 
repute attaching  to  the  saloon-drinking  habit  in  this 
country.'  It  would  be  but  natural  for  these  foreigners 
to  transplant  many  of  their  foreign  customs  and  habits  ; 
and  they  have  done  so.  A  large  majority  of  the  saloon- 
keepers of  Chicago  arc  foreign-born.  On  the  Nortli  Side 
they  outnumber  the  native-born  three  to  one.  Five 
wards  of  the  city  contain  a  larger  per  cent  of  foreigu- 
bom  than  of  native-born  population  ;■  and  in  six  others 

>I  DM  tbe  term  " aalooa-ilriiikiiig  habit,"  to  distiti^tuHli  it  Trom 
tlic  otlicr  liabitof  ilie  Aiuencmia.yf  (kiukiiiKliitljvir  clabsorkccpiu^ 
liquors  stored  in  Ihcir  celloia  fur  coDsuuiptiou  at  bouie. 

'The  7tb,  9iii,  i6tb.  i;tb  uud  i^id. 
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the  nurabeis  are  nearly  equal.'  In  twenty  wards  the 
naturalized  voters  are  in  excess  of  the  native  voters;* 
and  in  three  others  they  nearly  equal  them  in  number.' 
That  is,  there  arc  eleven  wards  in  which  the  foreign- 
bom  population  is  cither  in  excess  or  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  native-born  population  ;  and  the  naturalized 
voters  are  in  excess  of  the  native-born,  or  nearly  equal 
to  them,  in  twent\--three  wards.  In  other  words,  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  thirty-four  wards  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
contain  an  excess  of  naturalized  over  native-born  voters.' 
Obvionsly,  if  it  be  the  foreign  population  chiefly  that 
maintain  and  patronize  the  saloons,  we  may  expect  to 
find  the  saloons  most  mimerous  in  those  wards  contain- 
ing the  largest  per  cent  of  foreign-born  population  and 
of  naturalized  voters.     This  is  almost  universally  true. 

We  have  now  considered  some  of  the  principal  condi- 
tions which  in  Chicago  affect  the  saloon  problem,  and 
have  found  them  to  be  :  (i)  the  great  territorial  extent 
of  the  city  ;  (2)  its  climate;  (3)  a  preponderance  of  for- 
eign population. 

We  cannot  well  single  out  the  saloon  of  Chicago,  or 
that  of  any  large  city,  and  discuss  it  entirely  by  itself. 
To  it  arc  allied  the  interests  of  the  brewers,  distillers, 
and  malsters,  not  to  speak  of  the  money  invested  and  the 
men  employed  in  the  various  industries  which  supply 

'  The  8th,  t4th,  15th,  19th.  36tfa  and  331x1. 

*Tlie  5U1,  6lh,  7tfa.  8t1i,  9tb,  loth,  i.ith.  istb.  t6tfa,  t7tb,  igtb,  sotb. 
im.  nod,  23rd,  26th,  aSlh,  3^  aud  33rd. 

»The  13U1,  joth  end  34tlL 

*  For  tbe  above  fignrea  see  tbe  scbool  c«n«u«  report  for  1894,  p.  8, 
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refrigerators,  bar-fixtxires,  glassware  and  other  appur- 
teuaiices.  To  illustrate  the  close  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  brewers  and  the  saloon-keepers,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  brewers  sign  a  large  proportion  of  the 
bonds  of  the  saloon-keepers  when  tlie  latter  procure  their 
HceiLses,  and  in  many  cases  advance  money  for  saloon 
licenses.  Moreover,  the  consumption  of  liquors  in  the 
saloon  and  the  total  amount  of  liquors  consumed  are  not 
itientical.  If  tlic  exact  amount  consumed  in  saloons  were 
shown,  it  would  still  represent  considerably  less  than  the 
total  consumption  in  the  city.  Besides  the  saloons,  many 
of  the  950  restaurants  in  the  city  pay  the  $500  license  fee, 
and  sell  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  beverages.  The  res- 
taurants of  this  kind  are  most  niunerons  in  the  down- 
town district.  The  social  clubs  also,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  the  city,  sell  liquors  of  all  kinds  to  their 
numerous  members.  A  large  number  of  hotels  too,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  have  a 
regular  bar,  pay  the  $500  license  fee,  and  dispense 
liquors  of  all  kinds.  It  is  the  universal  custom  also  for 
"sporting  houses '^  to  sell  liquors  to  their  patrons,  and 
they  pay  no  license  at  all ;  for  they  arc  so  flagrantly  ini* 
moral  that  they  cannot  obtain  a  license.' 

'Tbi«w«ius  to  be  really  the  ouly  class  to  wliich  tbat  part  of  the 
law  applied,  which  requires  that  lh«  app1ic;ttit  for  a  liquor  liccnne  be 
ofgood  uioral  character. 
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consideration  of  the  ma^itude  of  the  brewing  tn- 
lerests  in  Chicago  is  all-important  in  discussing  the 
saloon  question.  With  raillioiis  invested  in  great  plants, 
and  great  competition  among  them,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  brewers  to  manipulate  the  saloons  in  every  way 
possible  to  increase  the  sales  of  their  product  Nor  are 
their  interests  so  scattered  as  are  those  of  the  saloon- 
keepers, and  hence  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  en- 
force their  demands  on  the  saloon-keepers  than  the 
saloon-keepers  are  to  resist  tliem. 

The  first  brewery  built  in  or  near  Chicago  was  oper- 
ated by  tlie  Miller  Brothers  in  the  lowu  of  Lyons,  in  the 
early  fifties.'  Since  then  the  business  has  grown  enor- 
mously. There  are  at  present  forty-nine  breweries  in 
Chicago,'  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  nearly  three 
miUioDS  of  barrels  annually.^  The  "  Brewers'  Hand- 
Book.  **  for  1S94  gives  fifty-tliree  as  the  number  for  that 
year. 

'  It  is  iiitrrcsting  to  know  that  Conriul  Seipp.  who  aflepivsrd*  be* 
oune  the  licail  of  tlie  |{TeaL  Seipp  Brewing  Coinpauy,  was  st  ttiat  timi 
■  driver  of  •  beer  wagon  for  Uic  Millers. 

'Number  obtained  at  city  collector's  office,  City  Hall,  Uarch  38, 

•S«  "Brewcr»'  Hand-Book"  for  18^,  pp.  25,41,  43,  4J.  This  book 
t»  a  topplemciit  lo  Lh«  Wtitem  Brewer. 
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The  smaller  iniinbcr  for  the  year  1895  is  due  to  a  con- 
solidation  of  some  of  the  breweries ;  not  to  any  actual 
decrease  in  their  number.  Breweries  in  the  United 
States  arc  divided  into  forty-six  classes,  according'  to  the 
number  of  barrels  of  beer  sold  annually,  the  year  ending 
Juuf  30th.  Those  of  the  first  class  have  a  sale  of  from 
1,000,000  to  1,200,000  barrels  aimually.  Those  of  the 
forty-sixth  class,  of  500  and  less."  As  compared  with 
other  cities,  Chicago  stands  third  in  the  number  of  its 
breweries.  The  following  is  the  number  in  six  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  United  States,  as  given  by  the 
*'  Brewers'  Hand-Cook  "  for  1894 : 

PhiU<3clptii3 67. 

New  York 61. 

Ctiicago 53.* 

Brooklyn 38. 

Si.  Louis 37. 

Baltimore 36. 

The  amount  of  capita!  can  only  be  estimated,  and  not 
ascertained  with  exactness,  since  it  is  most  diflicnlt  to 
discover  how  much  of  the  authorized  capital  is  paid  up. 
According  to  good  authority,'  the  most  trustworthy 
method  of  estimating  the  capital  invested  is  based  on 
the  amount  of  annual  sales,  the  estimate  being  Jio  per 
barrel.  The  annual  sales  of  beer  in  Chicago  are,  in 
round  numbers,  three  million  barrels.  The  amount  in- 
vested, then,  would  be  about  thirty  miUion  dollars.*  The 

'  See  "  Brewers'  tland-Book  "  for  1894,  p,  13. 

^  As  berore  stated,  tlie  iinmber  far  1S95  h  forty-nine. 

'  C on ii dentin.!  KtNlement  to  the  writer. 

*  Tbis  IB  tli«  cNtituBte  of  the  total  investmeut  us  given  bjr  tlic  Bulbot- 
Ity  juit  quoted. 
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United  States  census  for  1890  gave  $359,739,598  as  the 
amount  invested  in  manufactures  in  Chicago.  Nearly 
8.4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount,  therefore,  is  invested 
in  breweries. 

Ten  of  the  Chicago  brewing  campanies  are  controlled 
by  English  syndicates.  These  syndicates  are  enumer- 
ated as  follows  by  "Chicago  Securities,"  for  1894:' 

(a)  Chicago  Breweries,  Limited;  authorized  capital 
^600,000,  of  which  ^400,000  has  been  issued  in  .shares 
of  ;^io  each  and  paid  up.  The  combined  capacity  of 
these  breweries  is  315,000  barrels  per  annum,  and  the 
total  sales  for  1890  were  206,000  barrels. 

(b)  City  of  Chicago  Brewing  and  Malting  Company, 
Limited  \  organized  in  June,  1890,  under  the  English 
Companies  acts,  to  acquire  the  capital  slock  of  the  Con- 
solidated Brewing  and  Malting  Company,  an  Illinois 
corporation  owning  five  of  the  principal  breweries  and 
malt  houses  in  Chicago.  The  Illinois  company  has 
issued  $3,166,000  worth  of  bonds  to  mature  in  1910. 
The  combined  sales  from  these  breweries  in  1892  were 
459,471  barrels. 

(c)  The  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Breweries,  Limited  ; 
organized  in  May,  i8gi,  to  acquire  the  capital  stock  of 
an  Illinois  corporation  owning  .six  breweries  in  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee.  The  authorized  capital  is  ;^55o,ooo. 
The  sales  for  these  combined  breweries  for  189a  were 
637,803  barrels. 

(d)  The  Peter  Schoenhofen  Brewing  Company,  Litn- 
ited;  organized  in  July,  1889,  under  the  English  Com- 

'  Pablished  bjr  the  ChicAgo  Director;  Conipanj, 
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panics  acts,  to  acquire  the  property  and  business  of  the 
P.  Schoenhofen  Brewing  Company  of  Chicago.  The 
authorized  capital  is  ^^400,000;  sales  for  1892  were 
182,023  barrels,  an  increase  of  18,325  barrels  over  the 
sales  of  1891. 

(c)  The  American  Malting  and  Elevator  Company  is 
an  American  syndicate,  witli  an  autliorized  capital  of 
$800,000,  and  breweries  having  a  capacity  of  150^000 
barrels  annually. 

The  coinbint-'d  authorized  capital  of  these  five  syndi- 
cates is  not  less  than  $11,716,000,  and  the  combined 
capacity  of  their  breweries  is  1,631,000  barrels  an- 
nually, or  135,000  barrels  more  than  half  the  combined 
capacity  of  all  the  breweries  in  Chicago. 

Each  brewing  company  pays  a  license  fee  of  $500  an- 
nually to  the  city,'  and  an  internal  revenue  tax  of  $1  on 
each  barrel  of  beer  sold.'  The  amount  collected  from 
the  forty-nine  breweries  for  their  licenses  for  the 
current  year  therefore  is  £24,500,  and  this  is  paid  in  one 
installment,  at  the  bcginniiig  of  the  year,  and  not  as  the 
saloon  licenses  are  paid,  in  three  inslanracnts.  The  in- 
ternal revenue  tax  on  the  three  million  barrels  sold  last 
year  amounted  to  three  million  dollars  ;  making  a  total 
paid  in  city  licenses  and  internal  revenue  taxes  of 
$3,024,500. 

The  above  figures  show  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  breweries  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested 

'TIic  license  year  bcgiiia  May  lit. 

'Tbey  iilso  pay  agoveruuieut  ticetifte  whicli  varies  according  to  the 
'Capacity  of  tbe  brevrcry. 
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since  iS8a  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  distilleries.  In  1880  the  Uiiitetl 
States  censns  report  showed  there  were  in  Chicag-o  bnt 
eighteen  breweries,  with  a  capital  iiivestirient  of  $3i395,- 
000.  There  has  been,  therefore,  an  increase  of  thirty- 
one  iu  the  number  and  an  increase  of  $26,605,000  i!i  the 
.capital  investment.  In  iSSo  there  were  seven  distiHer- 
ics,  with  a  capital  investment  of  $1,175,000.'  Atpresent 
there  is  bnt  one,  the  annual  capacity  of  which  is  8,000,- 
000  gallons.  This  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
breweries,  and  the  dccreaifc  in  the  number  of  distilleries, 
might  seem  to  indicate  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
distilled  liquors  and  an  increase  in  the  con.snniption  of 
malt  liquors.  There  has  been  some  change  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  two  kinds  of  liquors  in  that  respect; 
but  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  breweries  and  the  decrease  in  the  number  cf  dis- 
tilleries. The  distilleries  of  Illinois  have,  for  a  number 
of  years  past,  been  consolidating  their  interests  in  Peoria, 
while  llic  brewers  have  been  consolidating  their  interests 
in  Chicago.  But  there  is  siill  further  reason  for  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  breweries.  Some  six 
year^  ago  English  capitalists  bouglit  a  number  of  brew- 
eries in  Chicago,  paying  a  high  price  for  them.  Since 
then  American  capitalists  have  erected  a  number  of  brew- 
ing plants  with  the  expectation  that  Knglish  capitalists 
would  purchase  these  also  at  a  high  price.  In  this  they 
were  mi.staken.  Then  came  overproduction,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  cutting  of  prices.*     For  a  time  there  was  no 

*  See  U.  S.  censM  rcj>ort  on  Manuftcturwi  for  i8y). 
'Autbority  conMcuUal. 
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conflict  between  the  syndicates  aud  the  independent 
brewers.  On  the  contrarj',  lliere  was  among  thetn  a 
code  of  business  etiqitettc  which  sccuicd  to  be  rigidly 
observed  by  all.  For  instance,  if  a  brewer  took  a  cus- 
tomer from  a  rival  concern  lie  was  bound  to  pay  the  lat- 
ter 5300  for  each  barrel  thai  the  customer  consumed. 
But  in  November,  1R94,  the  pressure  of  competition  be- 
came so  strong  that  the  agreement  went  to  pieces.'  The 
result  of  this  competition  among  the  brewers  has  been 
to  steadily  retiuce  the  wholesale  price  of  beer  from  six  dol- 
lars to  four  dollars  per  barrel  within  five  yearii ;~  and  1  am 
informed  by  another  good  authority  that  at  the  present 
time  a  considerable  amount  has  been  sold  at  the  very  low 
price  of  $3.50  per  barrel.  In  order  to  produce  a  cheap 
article,  some  of  tlie  breweries  began  to  brew  beer  from 
corn  and  rice  instead  of  from  the  more  expensive  malt 
and  hops.* 

'  Authority  coutldeulitil. 

*Tbe  same  authority  states  that  in  1S93  the  price  of  beer  was  $&  re- 
tail and  $7  wholesale  per  bafrel. 

'The  finLl  iurnruiaul  above  [cferTCil  to,  in  auNWer  to  the  quevtioii 
whether  brewers  mude  n  profit  of  one  flollar  per  barrel  ou  their  beer. 
aa  stated  In  one  of  llie  Chicago  iiewspnperft  of  last  year,  said  :  "Over- 
production aud  compctltioti  bavc  reduced  the  price  of  beer  iu  Chicago 
to  four  dollMra.  Ocniiati  iiiiporteil  beer  la  fuurteen  dollars  [>er  hnrrel. 
No  brewer  iimkes  one  dollar  net  profit  on  each  barrel.  I'our  dollara 
per  bnrrel  Rives  them  a  living  ;  and  sliouUl  ibis  price  continue,  butik- 
rupLey  will  close  up  many  brewenes.  Beer  should  be  made  from 
malt  audhopa  only,  and  should  be  sold  at  six  dollars  per  b.irTcl.  A 
brewer  who  claims  to  make  one  dolLir  net  on  tbc  price  of  four  dollar*, 
puts  a  slufTou  ibe  market  which  is  unwholesome,  the  sale  of  which 
abould  be  prohibited." 
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We  have  seen  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
breweries  was  abnormally  increased  by  speculators  who 
built  new  breweries,  exi>ccting-  Knglish  capitalists  to 
pnrcbase  them  at  a  IukIi  price.  The  overproduction  and 
competition  consCTjueul  upon  this  incieascd  investment 
liave  made  it  necessary  for  the  brewers  to  Increase  the 
number  of  saloons  and  to  aid  the  saloon-keepers  in  their 
business,  in  order  to  increase  the  cousumptiou  of  beer. 
In  1S92  the  City  of  Chicago  Brewing  and  Malting  Com- 
pany, an  English  syndicate,  organized  an  auxiliary  com- 
pany, known  as  The  City  of  Chicago  Investment  Com- 
pany, for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  desirable  saloou 
properties  in  Chicago.'  During  the  same  year  the  Mil- 
lA'aukce  and  Chicago  Breweries,  also  an  Knglish  Syndi- 
cate, organized  an  auxiliary  company,  known  as  The 
United  States  Security  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing saloon  sites.*  Investigation  and  incpiin,-  have 
failed  to  a-scertain  the  extent  to  which  tliese  plans  have 
been  carried  out.  \vx  reply  to  an  inquiry,  a  good  au- 
thority' said  :  "  The  auxiliary  companies  referred  to  have 
not  done  verj-  much  in  furtherance  of  the  object  for 
which  they  were  organized."  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
effort  shows  the  policy  of  the  brewers  to  increase  the 
number  of  saloons  and  to  control  as  many  as  passible. 

Again,  when  the  Harper  high  license  law,  passed  by 

an  act  of  llie  state  legislature  in  1883,  raised  the  saloon 

license  from  $103  to  $500,  the  brewers  expected  that  a 

large  uomber  of  the  smaller  saloons  would  close,  and 

'See  "ChicaffO  Seciiriticf"  for  189^ 

'  Autliority  con&leiitu]. 
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hence  that  tlie  market  for  their  beer  would  be  curtailed. 
In  order  to  assist  the  saloon-keeper  as  much  as  possible, 
the  brewers  reduced  the  price  of  beer  ten  per  cent.,  or 
eighty  cents  per  barrel.  Mayor  Harrison,  in  vetoing  an 
ordinance  which  bad  been  passed  by  the  city  council  to 
impose  a  license  upon  brewers,  under  date  of  September, 
1885,  said  on  this  point :  '*  When  the  high  saloon  license 
went  into  operation  (1883)  the  brewers,  of  their  own 
volition^  reduced  the  price  of  their  beer  ten  per  cent.,  or 
eighty  cents  per  barrel.  This  reduction  amounted  to 
considerably  more  than  $800,000  on  the  beer  sold  by 
them,  and  enabled  the  retailers  to  pay  the  $500  license. 
A  ver>'  large  number  of  such  retailers  would,  but  for 
this,  have  been  utterly  unable  to  pay  such  license,  and 
thus  the  city  would  ha%'e  lost  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
revenue  necessary  to  run  the  municipal  machinery."' 

Many  of  the  brewers  have  special  agents  who  sell  their 
beer  exclusively.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  they  pur- 
chase or  rent  a  cheap  building,  put  in  the  stock,  and  then 
get  some  man  to  invest  what  money  he  may  have  and 
manage  the  place  for  them.  The  brewer  then  charges 
some  two  or  three  dollars  extra  on  each  barrel  of  beer 
consumed  until  he  is  paid  back  the  amount  of  his  in- 
vestment. The  investment  does  not  always  pay.  Bnt 
the  installment  method  of  paying  the  saloon  license  aids 
the  brewer.  If  the  saloon  liceiwe  were  paid  in  one  in- 
stallment instead  of  in  three,  the  brewer  would  not  be 
so  ready  to  open  such  a  place,  not  knowing  whether  it 
would  pay.  As  it  is,  if  the  business  does  not  pay,  it  may 
'  Sm  Chicago  City  Council  procfredltigs  for  iSSj. 
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be  closed  without  great  loss  in  tlic  way  of  license  paid. 
Many  of  these  saloons  are  among  tlie  worst  in  the  city. 
The  desire  of  gain  is  intensified  on  the  part  of  botli  the 
brewer  anil  of  the  proprietor,  and  hence  every  scheme  to 
increase  sales  is  resorted  to.  A  good  authority,'  one  who 
is  himself  more  or  less  engaged  in  brewing,  said  that  one 
of  the  brew ng  companies  on  the  West  Side  had  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  such  agents  who  sold  the  beer  of  that  com- 
pany exchisively,  and  that  the  company  advanced  all  the 
license  for  these  agents.  Coaceming  this  method  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  saloons,  another  man,  himself  a 
saloon  keeper,  but  one  independent  of  the  brewers  in 
this  respect,  said  recently  that  he  thought  at  least  one 
thotisand  such  places  would  be  closed  if  the  license  were 
paid  in  one  instalment,  and  the  brewers  could  be  pre- 
vented from  advancing  the  license;  because,  in  most 
cases,  the  brewer  would  not  risk  the  full  jS^oo  license  in 
a  place  that  he  was  not  sure  would  pay. 

Again,  the  brewer  in  most  cases  furnishes  bonds  for 
the  saloon-keeper  when  the  latter  procures  his  license,  and 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  he  advances  the  saloon  license 
also  to  saloon-keepers,  wliether  they  arc  his  special 
agents  or  noL  Mayor  Harrison,  in  the  same  message  to 
the  Chicago  city  council  in  which  he  vetoed  the  ordi- 
nance to  impose  a  license  on  brewers,  said :  "  I  learn 
that  about  one-third  of  the  saloon  licenses  in  Chicago, 
say  to  the  amount  of  5500,000,  is  advanced  by  the  brew- 
ers Then  they  collect  the  amount  so  advanced  as  far 
as  possible,  from  their  customers  in  small   payments. 

'  Antfaority  con&deotiiil. 
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Thi>  the  cit5'  could  not  do.  In  very  mauy  idsUuces  lUU 
advance  is  lost.'"  A  member  of  the  late  admluist ration 
in  the  City  Hall*  said  that  the  brewers  signed  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  bonds  rcqnircd  in  talcing  out  saloon- 
keepers' licenses.  And  the  same  authority  slated  that  the 
brewers  and  distillers  advanced  nbotit  one-third  of  the 
uioney  for  saloon  licenses.  According  to  these  estimates, 
the  brewers'  at  the  present  time  sig^n  bonds  for  saloon 
licenses  to  the  amount  of  over  $19,000,000,'  aud  advance 
money  for  licenses  to  the  amount  of  over  $1,118,000. 

To  sum  up^  the  brewers  have  sought  to  increase  the 
number  of  saloons,  and  to  control  as  many  as  possible, 
becau.se  overproduction  and  consequent  competition 
have  pressed  them  to  increase  the  consumption  of  beer 
as  much  as  possible.  This  has  been  done  in  three  prin- 
cipal ways;  (i)  by  organizing  companies  to  purchase 
saloon  sites  and  property;  (2)  by  establishing  cheaply 
furnished  saloons  and  placing  in  them  agents  to  sell 
beer  ;  (5)  by  sijjning  the  saloon-keepers'  bonds  aud  ad- 
vancing money  for  licenses.* 

'See  iirocceding*  of  Chicago  City  Council  for  1885. 

'The  uew  cily  aduiiuistraUon  toolc  cbarxe  April  S,  1895. 

*  Sacli  licensee  must  enter  into  a  liond  in  $3,000.  with  two  sureties, 

free-Tiolilerii  iit  llic  sninc  cotinly. 

'  I  do  not  include  Ihe  diAtillers  nmonx  tliose  wlio  ndvance  money 
for  licenses,  because  tlie  iiutuber  who  do  so  \*  lulil  to  be  very  small. 

*Tlie  way  in  whicli  the  brewers  secure  themsrlveft  sgninst  Ios«  is  to 
take  chattel  mortfffige*  on  saloon  fixlures.  The  amount  of  nuch 
mortyaK^i  iti  Cliicago  could  iioL  be  ascertained. 
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There  are  at  present  6522  saloons  in  Cliicago,'  each 
[paying  license  to  the  city  at  the  rate  oC  $500  a  year.' 
The  nximljer  varies  during  the  year,  because  the  license 
is  not  paid  all  at  one  time,  but  in  three  unequal  iu- 
stallmcnls,  each  installment  being  paid  at  a  fixed 
date.  The  ainonnt  of  each  installment,  and  the  date 
for  it  is,  arc  as  follows : 

1st  period,  thiee  uionths,  Maj  ist  to  Aug.  tst $125.00 

3im)     "         four         "  Aug.  tet  to  I>rc.  >»t 166.O7 

3rd     *'        five         *•  Dec.    tst  to  May  ist 208.33 

Total,  Ihree  i>eriodft,  12  months,  May  lat  10  May  iM  $500.00 

For  the  municipal  license  year  beginiiig  May  i,  1894, 
the  number  of  saloon  licenses  varied  during  the  three 
periods  as  follows  :* 

i*t  period,  3  motitbs,  numt>cror]icctiscsj;raiited  .  .  .6759. 

and      •■        4      '*  .   .    .6619. 

3rd        ■•        5      ■*  ■*         ...  652>-' 

This  table  shows  that  the  number  of  saloons  was 
greatest  during  the  shortest  period  and  when  the  amount 
of  license  paid  was  least, — that  i.s,  during  the  first  period. 
During  the  second  period  there  were  1 15  fewer  saloons  li- 
censed than  in  llie  first;  and  during  tlie  tlslrd  and  long- 
est period,  and  when  the  amount  of  license  paid  was 

'Tliia  WMit  the nQml>er  given  nt  the  city  rollccloT'fl  office,  April  23 
(1895). 
'  Bacli  uloon  mIho  pajt  $15  tax  annually  to  the  rrderal  Govcnunent. 
'These  figures  obtained  al  city  coUcclor'a  oSice, 

*Thii  irat  the  numtter  April  aand.  The  third  period  was  ao  nearly 
gone  tliat  00  more  licenses  were  granted  nnlil  the  beginning  of  the 
next  period,  May  lau 
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greatest,  tlic  mntibcr  of  saloon  licenses  granted  was  97 
less  than  in  the  second,  and  212  Jess  than  in  the  first 
period.'  Twenty-five  saloon-keepers,  however,  paid  the 
fttll  ntnount  of  5.^cxj  for  the  full  year,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  6rst  period,  May  i,  1894.  Tlie  atnonnt  of  rev- 
enue to  the  city  from  saloon  licenses  for  the  ye-ir,  there- 
fore, was ; 

as  lic«iiM»  for  full  year |     13,500. 

67^4      "         "   istpcrioJ 841,750. 

6619      "         *'    an.l    "       i.toj.iaS. 

6saa      "         "3rd     "      i.358.7a8- 

Total 13.316.166. 

The  figures  in  the  above  tables  at  first  seem  to  sup- 
port one  point  niaiiitaiued  by  the  advocates  of  high  li- 
cense, namely,  that  tKe  higher  the  license,  the  smaller 
the  number  of  saloons  and  greater  the  amount  of  revenue 
received  from  licenses.  Cut  we  arc  not  warranted  in 
any  snch  conclusion,  since  the  periods  for  which  the  li- 
censes are  granted  are  unequal.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  S500  license  fee  were  all  paid  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  the  number  of  saloons  would  de- 
crease somewhat ;  provided  the  brewers  did  not  come  to 
the  re-scue  of  the  .saloon-keepers  as  they  did  when  high 
license  went  into  operation  in  1883. 

As  compared  with  the  number  of  retail  groceries, 
meat  markets,  ami  dry  goo<ls  firms,  there  were,  in  18S6, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  more  saloons  than  groceries 
and  meat  markets  together ;  and  in  1889  there  were 

*  It  la  neccHAry  to  acUl  twenty-five  to  the  numbers  given  atiovc  for 
Ibe  accottd  aud  Uiird  periocU,  siuce  lliat  uuiiiber  of  bjiIoous  look  out 
licctiM*  for  the  full  yeur  &m1  arc  uut  counted  xfter  tlie  first  period. 
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sixty,  in  1890  fortj'-seven,  iu    1891  six  hundred  and 
seventy,   and    iu    1892    fifty-seveu   more  saloons   thau 
B     groceries,  meat  markets,  and  dr}'  goods  shops,  taken  to- 
■     gcther.' 

I  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  number  of 
I  saloons  is  increasing  foster  than  the  population.  The 
I     number  of  inhabitants  to  one  saloon  for  four  different 


years  was 

tS86,  1S6  iattkbiunts  to  ane  saloon. 

1890^  ai3  

1892.  350  

i8W.  >36  • 


The  population  thus  seems  to  have  increased  mote 
rapidly  thau  the  number  of  saloons.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  population  of  Chicago  has  been 
considerably  increased  by  the  annexation  of  territory  in 
which  saloons  are  prohibited  to  a  large  extent.  In  the 
last  six  or  seven  years  the  population  has  been  increased 
by  about  300,cxx3  thronj;h  the  annexation  of  Lake  View, 
Jefferson,  a  great  part  of  Cicero,  Town  of  Lake,  Hyde 
Park,  Englewood,  and  Rogers  Park.  Large  portions  of 
these  are  prohibition  districts.  Thus,  Rogers  Park  is  en- 
tirely so,  being  within  four  miles  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  Evanslon,  whose  charter,  granted  by  the  state 
legislature,"  provides  that  no  saloon  shall  be  opened 
within  four  miles  of  its  doors.  When  these  districts 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

'Sccfrporl*  of  Hrpartmciit  of  Iicaltb  for  tbe  ycant  niciitionrd, 

*  Based  on  school  census  and  board  of  faealtli  reporl§  for  tlie  yeara 
mentioned. 
*Gratitedia  (851. 
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number  of  .saloons  per  head  has  not  in  reality  de- 
creased so  much  as  would  at  fir:>t  appear.  During 
the  World's  Fair,  in  1893,  the  number  of  saloons  in- 
creased to  about  seven,  thousand,  and  the  board  of  health 
for  that  year  estimated  "an  average  population  of 
1,653,711  living  during  the  year  1893."  This  would 
make  a  little  more  than  236  persons  to  one  saloon. 

The  revenue  from  saloon  licenses  has  always  been  an 
important  item  in  Chicago's  budget  Mayor  Harrison, 
it  will  be  remembered,  when  vetoing  the  ordinance 
passed  by  the  city  council  in  1885,  to  impose  a  license 
tax  on  brewers,  said  that  if  the  brewers  had  not  reduced 
the  price  of  beer,  a  large  number  of  retailers  would  have 
been  unable  to  pay  such  a  license,  "and  thus  the  cit>- 
would  have  lost  a  ver\'  large  amount  of  revenue  neces- 
sary to  run  the  municipal  machinerj-." '  Moreover, 
when  the  Harper  high  license  law  wxs  passed  by  an  act 
of  the  state  legislature  in  1883,  making  the  saloon 
license  $500,  it  was  generally  believed  that  tbe  number 
of  saloons  would  be  diminished  one-third.  But  the  law 
had  not  so  much  effect  in  this  regard  as  was  expected. 
In  1886  the  number  of  saloons  was  the  same  as  in  1883, 
and  a  member  of  a  large  brewing  company  in  Chicago 
said  but  recently  that  the  sales  of  beer  had  not  decreased 
owing  to  high  license.  It  is  true  that  the  effect  of  high 
license  was  to  close  some  four  thousand  saloons  in  the 
state  and  several  hundred  in  Chicago  for  a  time.' 

'  See  Chicago  Council  proccctliiipa  for  1S85. 

*  TUe   license  law  provided  also  tbat  Nftlooiiii  selling  malt  liquor* 
need  pay  but  {150  liceiifte ;  but  tl)i»  provi&iou  wu  so  flagnuitly 
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\VbiIc  there  was  a  temporary  decrease  in  the  number 
of  salooiis  owing  to  the  high  license,  there  was  at  once 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  reveniie  from  $385,964,  in 
1883,  to  $1,000,000  in  1884,  and  since  then  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table :' 

tS&i |I.OOO,000. 

1887 ',964,736- 

1S89 3,093,781. 

(890 2.731. "S. 

1891 3,013,861, 

IS93  3,266.846. 

1S94 3.3SS,i59- 

The  total  receipts  of  the  city  for  1893  from  all  sources 
were  $32,670,926,  of  which  the  receipts  from  saloon 
licenses  were  one-tenth. 

According  to  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  ap- 
proved April  29,  1887,  and  in  force  since  July  istof  that 
year,  two  per  cent,  of  all  mone>-s  received  from  licenses 
from  saloons  or  dram-shops  go  to  the  Police  Pension 
Fund.  The  Washingtonian  Home,  a  hospital  for  inebri- 
ates, also  receives  a  jKrcentage  of  moneys  collected  from 
saloon  licenses,  not  to  exceed  $20,000  per  annum. 

•traaed  in  Chicago,  hjr  those  wbo  b«lcl  sucb  Hccnwit  itelling  distilled 
liquors  tX»o,  that  tlie  dty  soon  made  (500  the  one  licente  for  both 
kinds  of  saloouB. 

'Tlie  fincal  year  of  the  city  ia  not  identical  with  the  license  year. 
Tlie  fi»cal  year  is  from  December  jut  to  December  31st,  while  the 
Hceiuc  year,  as  before  stated,  is  from  May  tst  to  Mar  ist  The  above 
fignres  are  from  the  city  complrollet's  report  and  hence  are  for  the 
Gk«]  year. 

a 
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It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  accurately  the  ainoutit  of 
capital  invested  iti  saloon  fixtures  in  Chicago.  Before 
high  license  went  into  effect  there  were  several  small 
saloons  and  low  groggerics  of  the  cheapest  kinds  through- 
out the  city.  It  was  customary  also  for  grocers  to  keep 
a  bar  in  connection  with  their  shops,  and  for  customers 
to  buy  intoxicating  liquors  as  they  bought  groceries,  and 
take  them  home  for  consumption.  Anyone  who  had 
capital  enough  to  pay  the  license  fee  of  S52,  and  $7  or 
$8  for  a  barrel  of  beer,  could  open  a  saloon  witli  but 
little  addiliouai  expense  for  cheap  fixtures  and  rent.  He 
might  make  a  financial  success  of  bis  business,  but  if  he 
failed  the  loss  would  not  be  great  But  under  high 
license  there  is  more  at  stake,  and  hence  each  saloon- 
keeper, in  order  to  increase  his  sales,  endeavors  to  make 
his  place  as  attractive  as  possible  and  to  of?er  every  in- 
ducement. Mr.  Thoniann,  attorney  for  the  United  States 
Brewers'  Association,  in  discussing  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  wholesale  and 
retail  houses,  says  that  it  is  diHicult  to  estimate  the 
amount,  "in  view  of  the  fact  that  of  late  years  the  great 
bulk  of  retailers  strive  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the 
sumptuous  furnishing  of  their  places  of  business.'"  Mr, 
J.  C.  Feniald  found  a  doEen  or  more  saloons  whose 
fittings  cost  $20,000  to  $30,000  each.*  But  even  these 
high  figures  were  surpassed  by  at  least  one  place,  where 
there  was  an  outlay  of  nearly  $52,ooa     After  making 

'Sec  "The  Nalion'ft  Drink  Hill,"  p.  21,  liyG  Tliomann  ;  published 
by  the  Umted  SUtes  Brewers'  Association,  1888,  New  York. 

'"The  EcouomtcBof  I'robibition,"  (New  York,  1890,)  p.  a& 
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dac  allowance  for  the  poorest  saloons  In  the  city,  the 
amount  invested  in  saloon  fittings  cannot  be  less  than 
$1,500  for  each  saloon.  This  is  the  testimony  of  saloon- 
kcciK-rs  themselves,  so  that  il  is  probably  as  safe  an  esti- 
mate as  can  be  obtained.  For  6,5CX3  saloons  there  is, 
therefore,  the  amount  of  $9,750,000  invested  in  this  form 
alone. 

Besides  the  amount  directly  invested  in  saloon  iittings, 
there  is  a  great  annual  expenditure  in  rents.  But  few 
saloon-keepers  in  Chicago  own  tlietr  own  buildings.  It 
is  also  a  well-known  fact,  testified  to  by  the  saloon- 
keepers themselves,  that  buildings  used  for  saloon  pur- 
poses bring  higher  renU  than  if  used  for  other  kinds  of 
business.  A  large  number  of  saloons  arc  in  basements, 
and  hence  do  not  pay  so  high  rent  as  they  would  if  they 
occupied  the  ground  floor.  Inquiry  has  shown  that 
many  saloon-keepers  pay  a  rent  of  from  $2,000  to  $4,000 
annually,  in  the  central  business  district,  and  from  $400 
or  J500  to  $1,000  in  less  desirable  quarters.  Inquiry 
among  saloon-keepers  themselves,  who  say  that  the  esr 
timatc  \s  by  uo  means  too  low,  shows  that  the  average 
rent  per  saloon  cannot  be  less  than  Si, 200  a  year.  For 
6,500  saloons  the  aggregate  paid  in  rents  would,  there- 
fore, be  $7,800,000. 

The  drink  bill  of  Chicago  for  1894  was  probably  uot 
less  than  S70,uoo,ooa  Its  beer  bill  alone  was  not  less 
than  $34,000,000,  leaving  $36,000,000  for  wiues  and 
distilled  liquors.  The  Bretotrs*  Journal  for  October, 
1894,  publLshed  statistics,  compiled  from  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  on  the  sales  of 
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malt  liquors  iu  the  various  states  and  territories  aad  in 
the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  for  that  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  six  preceding  years.  The  following 
statement  for  Chicago  is  quoted  from  the  report : 

Barrels. 

i883 .  1,366,769. 

18K9 1,490.850. 

1890 1,673.685. 

1851 2,0^4,696. 

1893 3,634,360. 

1893 a.76i.7t4. 

1894 3.656,994. 

The  "  Brewers'  Hand-Boofc  "  '  for  1894  gives  the  sales 

of  malt  liquors  in  Chicago  for  the  last  three  years,  as 

follows : 

Barrets. 

1891 a.»75.S»5- 

1893 »,6&i.79S- 

1894 ...  a,726.349- 

In  the  first  table  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  sales  of  1893  over  those  of  1892,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  sales  of  1894  as  compared  with  those  of  1893.  The 
increase  for  1893  wa.s  due  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the 
World's  Fair.  But  the  sales  for  1B94  arc  still  greater 
than  those  for  1S92 ;  so  that  on  the  whole,  accord- 
ing to  that  table,  there  would  have  been  a  gradual 
increa.se  in  1R95  without  taking  into  account  the  extra 
sales  occasioned  by  the  World's  Fair.  In  view  of  the 
increased  revenue  from  saloon  licenses  in  1894,  however, 
over  that  of  1893,  the  retail  sales  would  be  expected  to 

■Publishcc)  for  Itic  inronnfttion  of  the  brewing  trade  bm  n  supple- 
ment to  the  fVrslem  Hreioer.  A  Hand-Book  publ ished by  the  Brewer 
and  Malsicr  for  1894  givn  approximRtcly  the  Mtac  figtiTcs. 
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show  an  increase  also.  It  is  more  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  amount  of  sales  indicated  by  the  last  table  is 
more  nearly  correct  than  that  indicated  by  the  first 
tabic  Notwttlistanditig  the  increased  sales  during  the 
World's  Pair,  it  is  very  probable  tliat  the  competition 
^among  the  brewers  compelled  them  to  force  the  sales  to 
the  very  nlmost  during  1894,  through  their  special 
"agents"  and  in  other  ways. 

The  average  wholesale  price  of  beer  in  1894  was  $5 
per  barrel.'  The  saloon-keepers  of  Chicago  paid,  there- 
,iov£,  $15,000,000  for  the  beer  used  in  their  trade.  The 
cost  of  beer  to  the  consumer  cannot  be  so  easily  esti- 
mated ;  for  the  amount  sold  by  the  glass  varies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city.  A  bar-tender  in  a  saloon  on 
Dearborn  street,  in  the  down-towii  district,  in  reply  to  the 
question,  '*  How  many  glasses  of  beer  can  you  draw  from 
a  beer  barrel  ? "'  said,  "  Wc  count  on  eighty  to  the  keg 
or  three  hundred  and  twenty  to  the  barrel."  Another, 
on  the  North  Side,  said  that  he  sold  a  pint  and  a  half  for 
five  cents.  la  most  of  the  barrel  houses  in  the  *'  levee  " 
district  and  on  the  West  Side,  the  glasses  contain  nearly 
a  quart.  In  the  factory  districts  a  large  quantity  of  beer 
is  sold  by  the  pail,  or,  as  common  parlance  has  it,  by 
"  rushing  the  growler."  The  "growler"  trade  usually 
means  a  quart  of  beer  for  five  cents.     One  pint  is  a  fair 

'Saiil  by  a  tnemher  of  one  of  the  hiewing  Rrnis  of  the  city  to  be  the 
patH  A«  before  ntnteO.  ihe  price  bus  Ijecii  reduceil  tbtouijh 
apciition  among  tbe  breweni  \o  f 3.50  and  ^  per  barrel,  wbicli  Is  tlic 
ice  at  the  present  lime.  Grrninn  linporlcil  beer  costs  {14  per  bar- 
rel wholesale.  Tat'xS  »te>  oti  iuiportci)  beer  arc  lifteen  cents  per  gnU 
Ion  la  W001I  atnl  lliirtjr  cents  per  gallon  in  bottles  or  jugs. 
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estimate  of  the  average  amount  sold  for  five  cents. 
Three  million  barrels  sold  at  this  rate  would  cost  the 
consumer  S36,odo,ooo.  Allowing  for  any  discrepancies 
in  computation,  we  may  safely  put  the  amount  at  $34,- 

OOOjOOtX 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  obtain  data  on  the  consum[> 
tiou  of  distilled  liquors.  An  ex-saloonkeeper,  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry  on  this  phase  of  the  qu'cstion  said  :  "  The 
saloon-keepers  make  many  times  more  profit  oil  whiskey 
than  on  beer.  The  customer  pays  twice  a.s  much  for  a 
drink  of  whiskey  as  he  does  for  a  drink  of  beer."  Fur- 
ther inquiry  at  a  wholesale establishmeut  seemed  toshow 
that  tliere  was  nearly  twice  as  much  money  spent  in  the 
consumption  of  malt  liquors  as  in  the  consumption  of 
distilled  liquors.  lu  some  of  the  lowest  type  of  saloons^ 
such  as  the  "barrel"  houses,  a  drink  of  whiskey  costs 
only  five  cents.  But  the  quality  is  of  the  worst.  .A-gain, 
beer  is  distinctively  a  German  beverage,  although  large 
numbers  of  other  nationalities  drink  it.  And  since  there 
are  twice  as  many  Irish  and  Americans  as  Germans  in 
Chicago,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  considerably 
more  is  spent  for  distilled  than  for  malt  liquors,  say  two 
millions  a  yc.ir  more.  This  would  make  the  cost  of  con- 
sumption of  distilled  liquors  $36,000,000.'  This  docs 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  amount  of  distilled  liquors 
consumed  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  fermented 
liquors,  or  even  as  great.     The  cousninption  of  beer  has 

'  II  may  be  niaiatftincO  that  to  make  «ucb  trutininte^  in  entirely  tin- 
Kictitiflc.  It  may  be  so.  But  wlicn  no  deriiiitc  datn  can  be  had  the 
only  luetlioJ  left  is  to  Ukc  tbe  concensus  of  opliilon  of  those  who  are 
id  «  pD«iUoa  to  know  most  abont  tUe  anbject. 
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greatly  increased  in  late  years  in  Chicago.  Bnt  it  is 
still  the  common  testimony  among  saloon-keepers  that 
it  is  oti  whiskey  and  other  distilled  liquors  Lliat  much  the 
greater  profits  are  made.  To  the  question  whether  the 
consumption  of  distilled  liquors  was  increasing,  the  edi- 
tors of  one  of  the  papers  dcvotcfl  to  Hqnor  interests  re- 
plied :  "  It  is  said  to  be  slightly  increasing." 

We  have  now  considered  the  main  features  of  the 
financial  side  of  the  question,  namely,  the  number  of 
saloons  and  the  amount  of  revenue  received  by  the  city 
for  license,  the  capital  invested  in  saloon  fixtures,  and 
saloon  rents,  and  the  drink  bill  of  Chicago. 

Other  financial  aspects  of  the  saloon  question  might 
be  considered,  if  data  could  he  procured.  The  attitude 
of  fire  insurance  and  life  insurance  companies  toward 
the  saloou  and  those  engaged  in  the  business  deserves 
attention.  Property  occupied  by  liquor  dealers  must 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  insurance  thau  if  it  were  occupied 
M>y  men  of  other  trades  or  business.  Some  life  insurance 
companies  will  not  insure  the  lives  of  men  engaged  in 
the  liquor  biLsincss,  while  others  will  insure  them,  but 
at  higher  rates  than  for  men  otherwise  engaged.  The 
loss  to  tlie  cit)',  too,  ou  account  of  dtuukeuuess,  pauper- 
ism, and  crime,  in  so  for  as  the  saloons  are  directly  or 
indirectly  responsible  for  that  loss,  would  be  an  interest- 
ing item.  A  study  of  theWnshingtonian  Home,  at  the 
comer  of  Madison  street  and  Ogdeu  avenue,  on  the  West 
Side,  might  be  profitable.  In  that  home  we  see  a  curious 
anomaly:  an  institution  to  reclaim  the  victims  of  alco- 
holism is  supported  by  the  revenue  from  saloons,  which 
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are  a  factor  iu  producing  those  victims.  The  Washing- 
tonian  Home  may  surely  expect  to  be  well  supplied  with 
patients  by  the  6,5CX)  saloons  in  the  dt\'.  Superintend- 
ent Wilkins,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  rcfontiator>' 
work  of  the  Home  since  1875,  said  in  his  annual  report 
for  1890:  '^  During  the  twenty-seven  years  since  1863, 
13.009  patient  have  been  treated  in.  the  Wasliingtonian 
Home."  During  1890  there  were  1,407  patients  treated, 
among  whom  were  914  suffering  from  mild  alcoholism, 
and  127  from  delirium  tremens;  1,366  were  sent 
from  the  hospital  into  the  refonnatory  department ; 
eleven  were  adjudged  insane.  As  stated  elsewhere,  the 
Washingtoniau  Home  receives  a  percentage  of  the  mon- 
eys from  saloon  licenses  not  to  exceed  $20,000  a  year. 

It  would  be  interesting,  also,  to  know  to  what  extent 
the  brewers  hold  chattel  mortgages  on  saloon  property. 
Mr.  Robert  Graham,  secretary  of  the  Church  Temper- 
ance Society  of  New  York,  made  an  investigation  of  the 
subject  in  that  city,  and  found  that  from  October,  1887, 
to  October,  1888,  there  had  been  granted  on  saloon  fix- 
tures, 4,710  chattel  mortgages,  aggregating  S4t959.57^- 
No  such  investigation  has  yet  been  made  iu  Chicago. 

To  sum  up,  we  find  that  the  receipts  and  expenditures 

of  the  saloons  of  Chicago  which  have  been  considered, 

are  as  follows ; 

Receipts.  /ixfieitditures. 

f7o,ooo,c»D.  Cily  licensM f  3,355.3591 

Govenitueut  liceiiK*  .  .   .         165,350. 

Rents 7,8ao,<x.<o, 

Cost  of  beer is,ooo,OOiX 

CoKt  or  distilled  liqnors  .   .    (?) 
ShIooh  Gxturu,  pemisii«ut 
iDvestmeat 9,750,0001 
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It  «  impossible  to  determine  even  approximately  the 

wholesale  cost  of  distilled  liquors  consumed  in  saloons. 
A  large  quantity  of  distilled  liquors  is  consumed  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures;  and  whatever  reports  there  are 
on  the  subjects  make  no  distinction  as  to  consumption. 

./ 
As  in  all  other  kinds  of  business,  there  are  among  the 

saJoons  diilercut  degrees  of  respectability.  The  general 
character  of  the  saloons  varies  largely  according  to  the 
nationality  of  the  saloon-keepers  and  their  patrons  ;  and 
yet  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  to  separate  one 
class  from  another,  either  as  to  kind  or  geographical 
distribution.  There  is  one  ]>ortion  of  the  city,  however, 
in  which  the  German  saloons  may  be  said  to  predom- 
inate,— that  is  the  North  Side.  The  secretary  of  the 
Liquor  Dealers  and  Manufacturers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion of  Illinois,  at  their  last  annual  convention,'  said  : 
"  For  some  time  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  State  and 
District  officers  that  an  English-speaking  association 
should  exist  on  the  North  Side  of  Chicago,  for  in  that 
division  there  are  nearly  one  thousand  saloon-keepers,  of 
whom  350  are  Kuglish-speaking  and  less  than  fifty  of 
ihcm  belong  to  any  organization."'  The  other  650  arc 
not  all  Gennaus;  still  the  list  of  names  of  the  members 
of  the  North  Chicago  Liquor  Dealers'  Association^  indi- 
cates that  at  least  five-sixths  of  them  are  Gennaus  or  of 


■Held  in  Frwport.  HI..  ScpL  15-J6,  1854.  S«  Proc<«dlng»  of  V\i- 
tcratb  Annual  Convention,  p.  iS. 

■  An  oreantziitiou  exists  tbere  oow  among  ttic  Rnglisli-Kpcakiug 
Mloon-keepen. 

'TfaB  list  is  publislicd  weekly  iit  The  Champion, 
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German  extraction.  The  German  saloon-keepers  may 
be  found  in  all  parts  oE  the  city,  however ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Irish  saloon-keepers,  althongh  they 
seem  to  be  most  nmnerous  in  the  down-town  districts. 
Those  iialiuualilics  that  are  most  nearly  in  distinct 
districts  are  the  Polish  and  Bohemian  saloon-keepers. 
The  Polish  saloon-keepers  arc  found  among  their  own 
people,  who  occupy  a  large  strip  of  territory  in  the 
northwest  part  of  tlie  city,  along  Milwaukee  avenne  and 
in  the  great  Inmber  districts  in  that  part  of  thecitj*. 
The  Bohemian  saloon-keepers  also  are  for  the  most  part 
among  their  own  people,  who  occupy  a  large  district 
from  the  Chicago  river  to  a  considerable  distance  west 
of  Halsted  street,  and  extending  from  Polk  street 
south  to  22nd  street.  Between  the  Polish  and  Bo- 
hemian districts  is  a  large  number  of  saloons  kept  by 
Franks,'  Italians  and  Jews.  This  district  extends  from 
the  river  west  to  a  considerable  distance  past  Halsted 
street,  and  from  Washington  street  on  the  north  to 
Polk  street  on  the  south. 

Tlie  saloons  are  most  numerous  in  the  down-town  and 
dense  business  part  of  the  city.  This  district  is  main- 
ly in  the  first  precinct,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Chicago  river,  on  the  south  by  Van  Burcn 
street,  on  the  west  by  the  Chicago  river,  and  on  the 
east  by  Lake  Michigan.  Its  population,  as  given  in  the 
report  of  the  general  superintendent  of  police  for  1894, 
was   15,000.     The  latest    report   obtained    from    police 


'  The  coTdinoii  name  for  the  Prencbmea  wbo  keep  salooua  in  tliU 
district. 
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lieadquarters  shows  that  the  number  of  saloons  in  that 
district  at  present  is  5S7.'  This  would  make  one  saloon 
to  twenty-five  inhabitants.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  many  thousands  of  people  are  at  work  in  that  dis- 
trict every  day  who  reside  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 
In  the  twenty-seventh  precinct  the  population  in  1894 
was  126,000,  and  the  number  of  saloons  (April,  1S95) 
was  417,' or  one  saloon  to  302  inhabitants.  This  pre- 
cinct is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kinzic  street,  on  the 
south  by  Harrison  street,  on  the  east  by  the  south 
branch  of  the  Chicago  river  and  on  the  west  by  Ann 
street ;  here  the  Italians,  Franks  and  Jews  predominate. 
The  tweuty-uiuth  precinct  is  largely  a  resident  district, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kinzic  street,  on  the 
south  by  Harrison  street,  on  the  east  by  Hoyue  avenue^ 
and  on  t!ie  west  by  Hohn.in  avenue.  The  population 
of  this  district  is  56,000  and  the  number  of  saloons 
(April,  1895)  124,  or  one  to  451  inhabitants.*  In  this 
district  also  the  native-born  population  is  three  times  as 
great  as  the  foreign-horn  population.*  These  three  pre- 
cincts, which  may  be  taken  as  types,  show  that  the 
saloons  arc  most  numerous  in  the  down-town  districts 
and  in  those  districts  where  foreign  population  is  most 
numerous. 

Tlie  German  saloons  seem  to  be  the  best  in  the  city. 
Lager  beer  is,  of  course,  the  common  beverage.     Many 

I  Kambcr  given  bj  police  offirm  Tor  ihnt  preHnrt,  April  22,  1895. 
■See    prtticc    report*    for   iSgj   for   popiilaltoii.       The   iitimber  of 
mOooiu  wki  aiceilaitted  %■%  above  atalci). 
^ibid. 
*See  kIimI  ceusos  report  ( t3th  wnrd)  for  1S94,  p.  8. 
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of  them  occupy  large,  wcll-ligUtett  roomii,  supplied  with 
chairs  and  tables  to  accoitimodate  customers.  This  is 
the  characteristic  difference  betweeu  a  German  saloon 
aud  an  American  or  Irish  saluou.  While  some  of  the 
latter  have  acconnnodations  in  the  way  of  chairs  and 
tables,  the  more  common  custom  is  for  the  customer  to 
drink  his  whiskey  or  his  beer  while  standing  at  the  bar. 
The  Germans  are  slow  in  their  drinking;  the  Irish  and 
Americans  swallow  down  their  potion,  usually  of  dis- 
tilled liquor,  with  the  haste  with  which  they  do  ever^*- 
thing  else. 

Probably  the  lowest  class  of  saloons  are  the  "  barrel  " 
houses,  which  arc  most  numerous  in  the  "levee"  district* 
and  on  the  West  Side,  on  Halsted  and  Dc-^plaines  streets 
near  Madison  street,  both  of  which  districts  have  been 
described.  The  only  accommodations  in  most  of  these 
places  are  the  har  where  the  liquors  are  served,  and  a 
number  of  barrels  around  the  room  ou  which  the  ens* 
tomers,  most  of  tlieru  the  mast  degradeil  specimens  of 
humanity,  lounge  in  perpetual  debauchery.  A  good 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  saloon  may  be  found  on  Des- 
plaiucs  street  between  Madison  and  Washington  streets. 
It  is  called  "The  Band-Box."  and  a  veritable  band-box 
it  is  ;  small,  filthy,  ill-lighted  and  ill-ventilated.  Along 
one  side  is  a  long  bench  and  on  the  other  is  the  bar. 
Four  or  five  men  will  range  themselves  ou  the  bench 
and  pass  along  a  can  of  beer  for  which  they  have  paid 
five  cents,  all  drinking  from  it  in  succession.     A  large 

'  Protn  Vail  Bur?u  street  aoulli  Xr^  nth  street,  and  from  Sta'.r;  atrcet 
west  to  and  including  Fourth  av«ane. 
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nombcr  of  these  places  are  kept  by  Franks  and  Jews. 
There  arc  also  many  Italian  saloon-keepers  in  this  dis- 

Itrict^  on  the  West  Side  ;  but  iheir  saloons  do  not  seem 
lo  be  quite  so  bad  as  the  worst. 
ati 
I 


Almost  ever}'  saloon  in  the  citj'  offers  some  form  of 

attraction    in  order  to  draw  trade.     One  of   the  most 

common  is  the  free  luncli.     It  tempts  the  appetite  of  the 

well-to-do  as  well  as  of  the  poor.     In  most  of  the  middle 

gcade  saloons  the  bill  of  fare,  if  printed,  would  appear 

abont  as  follows: 

Pried  Sanuge,  B«k«d  B«in!i, 

Pickl«il  Pig*  Feet, 

Saaer  Kraul.  P!ck1«d  Bcels, 

BtcatL 


For  five  cents  tlie  customer  may  buy  a  drink  and  help 
himself  from  the  free  lunch  until  his  hunger  is  satisfied. 
Medical  science  shows  that  intoxicating  beverages  are 
not  so  injurious  when  taken  with  food  as  when  taken 
alone.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  free  lunch  is  probably 
a  mitigating  feature  among  saloon  attractions.  It  is 
also  tnie  that  the  more  food  is  eaten,  the  more  drink  is 
consumed ;  and  this  is  exactly  why  thi.s  attraction  is 
offered.  Nor  is  tliis  form  of  attraction  patronized  ex- 
clusively by  the  poorer  classes,  who  have  but  little  to 
spend.  The  most  elaborate  free  lunches  are  found  in 
the  s.iIoons  in  the  down-town  district  of  the  city,  espe- 
cially on  Clark,  Dearborn  and  La  Sailc  streets,  between 
Harrison  street  on  tlie  south  and  the  river  on  the  north. 
To  these  hundreds  of  business  men  resort  daily  for  their 
noon  lunches.     From  eleven  a.  m.  until  two  p.  m.,  and 


COStllK 

of  AeCStrHall  xsac^nster 

01  fMcts  cMiw  *  nwitvf  KSoKts,'  viuda  sic  *''****^  tbc 

pbces  in  ribe  dt^-    TTsn^Iy  they  hare 

Cor  **lafies*  nd  ok  far  "gentle- 

■oii  ***"  **^^**py  *  ^**!E^  Wirt—  TPcscflicpMoes  wdcjc 
■KB  ^Kct  women  of  hwwtf  i4nui'frr  ud  ^tniit  and 
cuooie  at  all  boius  of  the  mght  An  investigation 
of  these  pUccs  one  Satardiy  nigfat  showed  that  not 
only  were  they  open  until  midrngfat,  bat  even  as  late  as 
two  o'clock  Sunday  mominj^. 

The  **  concert  saloons,**  too,  were,  until  recently,  a 
great  attraction  ou  the  West  Side ;  but  the  police  au- 
thorities of  late  have  undertaken  to  close  these  dis- 
reputable resorts.  A  few  years  ago  the  German  "  beer 
garden  "  was  a  great  attraction  for  the  Germans.  There 
was  nothing  disreputable  in  the  "  beer  garden,"  how- 
ever, as  there  is  in  the  "family  resort"  and  "concert 
hall."     Respectable    Germans    with    their   wives   and 


L 


'One  iicc'l  not  ilriiilc  intoxicAting  drinks,  bat  m»T  take  such  a 
drink  a*  gln^e'  ale  invteai. 
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dangliteis  were  accustomed  to  frequent  such  places. 
TTie  Geiman  "  beer  gardens,"  however,  according  to  a 
late  City  Hall  o£Bcial,  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  used 
to  be.  To  what  extent  these  varied  attractions  increase 
trade,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  that  they  have  the 
desired  effect  of  increasing  patronage,  no  one  will  gain- 
say who  has  seen  such  places  as  the  "  concert  saloon  " 
and  the  "family  resort" 


ni. 
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The  state  law  of  Illinois  defines  a  dram-shop  (that  is, 
a  saloon)  as  a  "  place  where  spirituous  or  vinous  liquors 
are  retailed  hy  less  quaiiity  than  one  gallon,  and  intox- 
icating liquors  shall  be  deemed  to  include  all  such 
liquors  within  the  meaning  of  this  act-'"  The  law  pro- 
vides that  the  local  autliorities  of  incorporated  cities  and 
villages  may  license,  regulate  and  proliibit  the  liquor 
traffic,  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  state  which 
may  be  in  force  relative  to  the  granting  of  licenses. 
County  boards,  also,  may  grant  licenses  in  so  much  of 
their  county  as  is  not  in  an  incorporated  district."  The 
law  further  provides  that  tlie  "foregoing  .shall  not  be 
construed  to  affect  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  any 
literary  iustitutiou  heretofore  granted."  It  isthisclause 
in  the  law  that  has  saved  the  suburb  of  Evanston  from 
the  encroachment  of  the  saloon  within  its  limits.  The 
charter  of  Northwestern  Univensily,'  as  amended  in 
1855,  provides  that  no  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold 
within  four  miles  of  the  university.  An  attempt  made 
in  the  legislative  session  of  1B93  to  repeal  this  provision 
was  defeated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  law  is  largely  one  of  local 
option.     In  the  towns  this  option  is  exercised    by  the 

'  See  Revised  Sututes  ( Hurd)  Chapter  43,  Sec.  1, 
»/5/rf.,  Cliap.  34.  Art.  V,  Sec.  r,  Items  46-48. 
'Cbarler  ({ratited  by  state  IcgialaLure  in  185I. 
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mnnicipolity  ;  in  the  niral  districts  by  the  popular  vote, 
in  which  case  also  the  option  is  one  which  is  exercised 
affinnatively  ;  that  is,  licenses  are  not  to  be  issued  until 
the  decision  of  the  majority  has  been  given  in  favor  of 
their  issue.  Thus,  in  April,  1895,  twenty-six  villagesin 
the  niral  parts  of  this  state  voted  against  issuing 
saloon  licenses.  The  state  law  further  provides  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  corporate  bodies  of  any  city 
to  grant  saloon  licenses  except  upon  payment,  in  ad- 
vance, into  tlie  city  treasury,  of  such  a  sum  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  city  authorities,  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
tJian  #500  per  annum.  But  a  license  for  malt  liquors 
alone  may  be  granted  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  $150' 
per  annum.''  Each  licensee  must  enter  into  a  bond  of 
$5,000,  payable  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
with  two  sureties  who  are  freeholders  in  the  same 
county,  the  condition  of  the  bond  being  for  payment  of 
damages  to  persons  for  any  injury  that  they  may  sustain, 
either  in  person  or  property  by  reason  of  his  selling  or 
giWng  away  intoxicating  liquors."  All  places  where  in- 
toxicating liquors  are  sold  to  dnmkards  or  to  minors 
sliall  lie  declared  nuisances,  and  whoever  shall  l(eep 
snch  a  place  shall,  for  each  ofTence,  be  6ned  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  confined  ia  the  county  jail  not  less  than  twenty  nor 
more  tlian  fifty  days.     The  law  also  says  that  tippling 

<  Tbu  licctiK  Tor  taaXX  llquon  olilftined  in  Cbic«(to  for  only  a  short 
tintv,  ia  18A4.  A  city  onlinaiicc  ws»  pMsed  in  Itir  Utter  [>nTt  of  tlmt 
year  toBkine  all  saloon  Hcvums  {.500. 

•  Kevia«d  Sututcs,  Cliap.  43.  Sec.  5. 

^RerUed  Stalates,  Chap.  43,  Sec.  5. 
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houses  shall  be  closed  on  Sunday,  and  whoever  violates 
this  law  shall  be  Hued  uot  exceeding  $200/  And  it  is 
equally  explicit  in  declaring  that  ox^  elcctiou  day  uo  in- 
toxicating liquors  shall  be  sold  or  given  away,  and  that 
tlierc  shall  be  no  bar  or  saloon  open*  within  one  mile  of 
the  place  o£  holding  an  election. 

The  granting  of  saloon  licenses  in  Chicago  is  wholly 
al  the  discretion  of  the  mayor.  Au  ordinance  passed 
February  18,  18S4,  reads  as  follows:  "The  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  shall,  from  time  to  time,  grant  licenses 
for  the  keeping  of  dram-shops  within  the  city  of  Chicago 
to  any  person  who  shall  apply  to  him  in  vrriting,  upon 
said  person  furnis!iing  him  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy 
hiui  that  he  or  she  is  a  person  of  good  character,  and 
upon  such  persons  executing  to  the  city  of  Chicago  a 
bond  with,  at  least  two  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Mayor,  in  the  sum  of  $500,  conditioned  that  the  licensed 
party  shall  faithfully  observe  and  keep  all  the  ordi- 
nances now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  passed  during  the 
period  of  such  license,  and  that  he  will  keep  closed  on 
Sunday  all  doors  opening  out  upou  any  street  from  the 
bar  or  room  where  such  dram-shop  is  kept ;  and  that 
all  windows  opening  upon  any  street  from  snch  bar  or 
room  shall,  Sundays,  be  provided  with  blinds,  shutters 
or  curtains,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  view  from  such  street 
into  such  room.'" 

The  usual  method  of  determining  whether  the  appU- 

>  Revised  SUtul».  Chap.  3S,  Sec  359. 
*  Ibid..  Cliap.  46,  Sec.  79. 

*L«ws  and  Onlinaaces  or  Chicago  (1890  editiou)  Art.  liii,  S«c. 
1496. 
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catit  for  a  saloon  license  is  of  good  moral  character  is  to 
refer  to  the  police  captain  of  the  precinct  in  which  the 
applicaut  resides,  who  is  supposed  to  discover  the  char- 
acter of  the  applicant  Neither  the  state  law  nor  the 
city  ordinance  forbids  the  selling  of  intoxicating  liquors 
on  Sunday.  The  state  law  says :  *'  Whoever  keeps 
open  any  tippling  house,  or  place  where  liquor  is  sold 
or  given  away,  npon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly 
called  Sunday,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $2cxi"'  No. 
doubt,  the  state  law  was  intended  to  prohibit  selling  on 
Sunday.  In.  Chicago,  however,  Sunday  ts  the  '^  big 
day  "  for  the  salooiu.  Some  few  keep  the  doors  which 
open  oat  on  the  front  street  closed,  and  obstruct  the 
view  through  the  windows  from  the  street  But  for  the 
most  part,  both  the  state  law  and  the  city  ordinances 
are  flagrantly  violated.  The  Liquor  Dealers  and  Manu- 
facturers' State  Protective  Association  of  Illinois,  of 
which  there  are  nearly  two  thousand  members'  in  Chi- 
c^o,  professes  that  it  is  one  of  the  object:^  of  tliat  or- 
ganization "  to  aid  in  the  proper  observance  of  all  laws 
and  ordinances  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
liquor."  One  saloon-keeper,  a  member  of  the  above 
o^anization,  said  on  this  point, — "  I  close  ray  doors  and 
cover  my  windows  every  night  at  twelve,  and  on  Satur- 
day night  keep  them  so  until  Monday  morning.  But  I 
sell  liquor  on  Sunday  as  on  any  other  day,  and  account 
myself  within  the  law."     Investigation  on  one  Sunday 


■  Re«iactl  »utittc«,  1S45,  p,  174,  Sec.  137. 

*See  ttie  Proceedings  of  tUcir   Fooitccutli  Aanual  Conveotioo, 
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morning,  however^  showed  that  even  he  kept  his  front 
door  open. 

While  the  state  law  does  not  prohibit  sales  daring 
certain  hours,  a  city  ordioance  pro^-ides  that  all  saloons 
mu9t  be  closed  from  twelve  o'clock  midnight  to  five 
o'clock  a.  m.'  ThU  ordinance  also  is  vct>-  generally 
violated.  Policemen  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  such 
laws  are  observed,  seem  to  pay  no  attention  either  to  the 
open  saloon  on  Sunday  or  to  saloons  that  are  open  after 
twelve  o'clock  midniglit  Of  late,  the  International  Sun- 
day Observance  League,  whose  headquarters  arc  iu  Clii- 
cago,  has  been  active  in  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  Sun- 
day closing  taw,  but  the  difficulties  of  securing  convic- 
tions arc  great- 

The  Citizens'  League  of  Chicago,  which  was  organ- 
ised to  enforce  the  law  that  forbiils  the  sale  of  liquors 
to  minors,  has  also  been  very  active  for  many  years  past 
But  it  also  prosecutes  for  selling  to  drunkards.  The 
agents  of  the  league  are  instructed  to  receive  complaints. 
collect  testimony,  and  prosecute  the  cases  openly  in 
court.  Violations  of  the  law  arc  detected  by  visiting 
saloons,  and  by  attendance  at  the  police  courts  dur- 
ing the  investigation  of  cases  of  minors  or  drunkards 
who  are  brought  up  for  drunkenness.  And  the  League 
proceeds  again-st  those  who  supply  the  liquor.  It  is 
maintained  that  through  the  efforts  of  the  League  the 
number  of  boys  and  girls  found  in  the  saloons  of  Chicago 
is  less  than  those  found  in  the  saloons  of  any  otlier  city 
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'  S«e  Laws  and  Ordlnauces  of  CUkago,  p.  700,  Sec.  3509. 


hi  the  world  where  liquor  saloons  are  ItceiLsed.  The 
following  table  will  indicate  the  work  done  by  the 
league  in  1S93:' 

Number  of  saloon- keepers  pnMcuted 701 

Niiniher  of  charges 1,103 

ScrllitiK  (o  minora 516 

Selling  to  HninkDni* 54S 

Amoutit  of  lines  aiiil  costs  impi>fte<l S'^wSi 

Number  of  wiUiesBcs  subpuitiett ^.099 

The  liquor  dealers  have  long  been  tryiug  to  change 
the  law  in  regard  to  selling  to  minors.  In  1891  a  saloon- 
keeper in  Chicago  introduced  a  bill,  known  as  the  Van 
Pragg  hill,  to  amend  the  Dram  Shop  act  so  as  practically 
to  nullify  that  part  of  it  which  pertains  to  selling  to 
minors.  It  was  proposed  to  insert  the  word  "knowing- 
ly "  in  tlie  text  of  the  law  ;  so  that  a  saloon-keeper  could 
not  be  prosecuted  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  he 
knowingly  sold  to  a  minor  or  a  drunkard.  But  the  bill 
was  lost,  and  the  law  against  selling  to  minors  was  still 
further  strengthened  so  as  to  make  evasion  more  difficult 
for  the  saloon-keeper. 

Opposed  to  those  organizations  and  all  persons  who 
seek  to  enforce  strictly  the  laws  governing  and  regulat- 
ing the  liquor  traffic,  is  the  liquor  dealers'  orgauizatioa 
known  as  tl»e  Liquor  Dealers  and  Manufacturers'  State 
Protective  Association.  It  has  paid  attorneys,  and  the 
members  arc  pledgc<I  to  assist  each  otlicr  in  cases  of 
prosecution  for  alleged  violation  of  the  Dram  Shop  act, 
and  to  appeal  all  unjust  decisions  rendered  against  mem- 

'  See  the  uitiiial  report  of  the  league,  publisUcd  Jan.  28,  i894> 
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ben  to  the  appellate  and  supreme  courts  of  the  state 
!n  cases  where  the  original  cause  of  action  occurs  while 
the  defendant  is  a  member  of  the  Association  in  good 
standing.' 

It  is  said  that  during  the  World's  Fair  the  laws  and 
ordinances  governing  saloons  were  most  flagrantly 
violated,  especially  in  the  prohibited  districts  near  Jack- 
son Park.  Systematic  hiackmailingissaid  to  have  been 
practiced  by  the  police  on  those  who  opened  saloons  in 
the  districts.  Says  the  Evening  f^s/,  April  ii,  1895: 
"  Probably  tlie  most  sensational  statement  in  the  hands 
of  reform  organizations  concerning  the  blackmailing 
practice  of  police,  is  made  by  a  man  who  during  the 
World's  Tair  conducted  a  saloon  within  the  prohibited 
districts  near  Jackson  Park.  This  person  declared  that 
he  was  assessed  $1,200  a  month  for  tlie  privilege  of  con- 
tinuing the  illicit  traffic.  ...  It  was  cither  contrib- 
ute 50  tnuch  monthly  or  close  up."  Toward  tlie  close 
of  the  exposition  lie  was  notified  that  he  would  have  to 
double  the  amount  or  close,  as  "  the  newspapers  had 
been  making  a  fuss  about  the  way  things  were  managed 
around  the  World's  Fair."  Tliis  man  was  not  alone. 
There  were  some  twenty-three  at  first  who  kept  the 
"blind  pig"  establishments,  he  said,  but  the  number 
became  less  when  the  assessment  was  doubled.' 

'  Sec  Appendix  A,  Art.  ix.  Sec.  1. 

*Iti  reply  to  further  mcguin- coijccruiug  tLe  nbore  acconnt,  Uic 
luaiuittiiiK  t<lilor  uAiirr^l  me  tlmt  all  lliat  appeared  in  I'.ie  Itvening 
f\>ii  WM  Ukeit  from  ufrxUvilv  lUi-ti  in  the  ItAiiiLs  of  «  geiitlctniu  actiug 
for  ouc  of  t!i«  reform  aasociationK  of  Cbicago. 


» 


The  saloon  is  in  polities  in  Chicago,  as  it  is  in  every 
large  city ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  to  what 
extent  it  is  a  factor.  If  we  take  the  dealers  at  their 
word,  however,  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  united  in 
promoting  their  own  interests  in  so  far  as  those  interests 
can  be  promoted  through  political  influence.  The 
I^iqnor  Dealers  and  Manufacturers'  State  Protective  As- 
sociation of  Illinois,  of  which  there  are  fourteen  local 
associations  in  Chicago,  with  a  membership  of  about 
two  thousand,  distinctly  states  in  its  constitution  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  local  associations  "  to  oppose  all  attempts 
at  maliciously  perverting  so-called  temperance  laws  and 
ordinances ;  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  have  only 
such  men  elected  to  public  office  (irrespective  of  poli- 
tics) as  are  favorable  to  the  aims  of  this  association.'" 
It  further  states  that  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district 
asaociation  .  .  to  carefully  watch  the  state  and  judicial 
elections  within  the  district ;  and  to  aid  in  the  election 
to  oSice  of  those  persons  who  are  willing  to  grant  the 
sajiic  pri\-Ucgcs  to  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  trade  as 
are  enjoyed  by  others,'"  Still  further,  "  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  this  association  to  watch  after  the  interests  of 


■See  Appendix  A,  Art.  vii,  Sec.  i. 
'See  Appenilix  A.  Art  viii,  Sec.  i. 
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the  liquor  dealers  of  this  state;  to  use  its  influence  in 
preventing  oppressive  laws  from  disgracing  the  statute 
books  of  the  state.'" 

When  the  large  sums  invested  iu  saloon  fixtures  and  ex- 
pended in  rents  and  license,  and  the  great  profits  from  the 
sale  of  liquor,  are  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  saloons  are  a  great  factor  financially,  and  arc  there- 
fore in  a  position  to  make  themselves  felt  politically  and 
to  claim  a  right  to  be  represented  in  publlcoffices.  When 
it  is  further  considered  that  there  are  to-day  more  than 
6,500  saloons  in  Chicago  whose  interests  are  the  same, 
and  that  iu  each  saloon  there  are  at  least  three  persons, 
the  proprietor  and  two  assistants,  whose  interest  it  is  to 
maintain  llie  liquor  business,  it  may  be  seen  how  great, 
numerically  considered,  is  the  saloon  representation  in 
politics. 

But  the  saloon  power  does  not  limit  its  operations  to 
Chicago  alone.  It  endeavors  to  control  elections  in  the 
sraatl  towns  throughout  the  state  as  well.  In  his  report 
at  the  fifteenth  animal  convention  of  the  Liquor  Dealers 
and  Manufacturers'  State  Protective  Association,'  the 
secretary  said  :  "  During  the  spring  elections,  the  ques- 
tion of  license  or  110  license  is  one  of  great  moment  to 
the  trade,  and  in  the  post,  owing  to  the  question  being 
of  a  local  nature,  the  state  board  have  failed  to  render 
much  assistance.     Early   iu  the  spring  I  corresponded 

'See  Appcnilix  A,  Art  ix.  Sec.  l. 

■Thiit  Liquor  Dealers'  asMicialiou  ia,  or  course,  x  atmle  orgnnizsttoa. 
But  its  Ktrongholf]  is  iii  Cttieaj^o,  and  it  is  Trom  Cbii:a(;o  tuo&lly  tliat  it 
direclt  tu  operatious  lliiouxliout  the  Btal«. 
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with  the  associations  outside  of  Chicago,  urging  them  to 
renewed  efforts  iu  defeating  any  uo-license  candidates, 
and  1  am  pleased  to  report  that  while  we  lost  some 
towns,  yet  we  held  more  cities  and  reclaimed  more  dry 
towns  than  ever  l>eroreat  any  spring  election.  One  city 
(for  pnideiit  reasons  I  refrain  from  mentioning  it  by 
name)  had  a  Si,ooo  license  fee,  and,  owing  to  the  pre- 
vailing hard  limes,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  members  of 
onr  association  to  have  the  license  fee  reduced.  One 
alderman,  who  hapi>cncd  to  be  connected  with  a  certain 
railroad,  was  oppased  to  any  reduction  and  greatly  favor- 
ed an  increase  to  $1,500.  I  sccnrcd  the  names  of  the 
dififcrciit  breweries  that  shipped  beer  into  the  city,  and 
corresponded  with  them,  requesting  that  they  at  once 
communicate  with  the  officers  of  the  railroad  in  whose 
employ  the  high  license  aldcnnaii  was;  the  result  was 
that  sufficient  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
gentleman  to  induce  him  to  support  an  ordinance  re- 
ducing the  license  fee  from  $1,000  to  $700." 
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COXSTITirXJOS  AND  BV-tAWS  OF  THE  LIQUOS  DEALERS 
AMD  llAXtTFACTCRERS'  STATE  PROTECTI\'E  ASSOCIA- 
TION  OF  ILLINOIS. 


j4s  amrnded  by  tht  Annuml  Comstntiem  *i  Frttpert.  tIL.  Sffii. 


AKTICLE  L— KAUR. 


Sec  I.  This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Liqaor  Dcnlent*  and 
MiniifAcliirm'  Statr  Protective  AMOcuticra  oflltiuoiK,  workiDjf  under 
n  cliart«r  <Iuly  anil  legally  grAntetl  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 

ARTICLR  It.— OBGANIZATION. 

Sec.  t,  Tbe  AMOCiallon  is  composed  of  the  Coanty  of  Cook,  of  u 
maay  dUtricta  ouuide  of  Cook  county  as  there  are  Senaiorial  districts 
provided  by  law,  and  the  Chtcji)(o  am!  Milwiiiikce  Brewen*  .Associa- 
tion. The  dLitricts  ontside  of  Cook  rouniy  shall  be  oo-exienaive  iHritta 
the  Senatorial  didtrirttt  im  Hxed  by  the  U-1  General  Araeiiibly,  and  the 
iiiimhcr*  of  the  districts  nre  to  corre«poiid  with  the  nunibcn  of  such 
Setiatorinl  diuricta. 

Sec.  3.  Any  two  or  more  of  the  districts  outaidc  of  Cook  cotinty 
may,  for  their  hrltcr  protection,  if  tliey  ace  lit,  uiii'.e  into  one  district 
or>;Aiii)>-Htlon  and  must  report  to  the  State  SecretAryln  all  tnailer<)  as  is 
oow  retiuired  in  individual  districts. 

ARTICLK  III.— OBJECT. 

See.  I.  The  objects  of  this  Association  are  lo bring  about  abetter 
ac4]uaintance  of  the  persons  iutercstcd  in  the  liquor  trade  of  the  State ; 


to  aid  in  the  proper  obcffrvniicc  of  nil  laws  ami  onlhiancvK  rrgulaling 
Itie  niADufarture  and  snlc  of  liquor  ;  to  iwiiiit  ninl  (icfciid  its  members 
(jom  uujust  perseculioDs ;  to  ase  «verr  eflorL  to  defeat  oppre^&ivc  leg- 
t9.latioii  and  to  iiiaiut«ia  and  »iipport  tlic  cause  of  pcrsonHl  liberty, 


ARTtCUt  v.— MRMBEHSHIP. 


Sec;  t.  All  respectable  citizens  of  ibis  State  eiif^njjctl  iu  lUe  wbole- 
aale  or  retail  liquor  trade,  or  eugnijeil  in  llie  luntiiiriiclurif  and  naIb  of 
Anirl«3  u'sed  by  the  trade,  or  otherwise  directly  or  iiidirecily  interested 
in  tlie  welfare  and  prasiienty  oT  the  liquor  trade,  may  become  actiTt 
memttera  of  thla  AiHOciiilion. 

Se£  3.  Any  respectable  citizen,  not  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  the  liquor  trade,  hut  who  is  infavorof  tliecnuseof  pcrsoiiRl  liberty, 
ouy  be  ftilmitted  as  an  bonorary  member,  and  a  person  who  has  be* 
ecMne  a  nienil>er  of  the  Asaociatlon,  and  who  afterwards  retires  from 
the  liquor  Im^iiieaii.  aball  not  be  deprived  of  hit  Hghu  ns  lonK  ai  be 
remaina  a  uieiubcr  iu  good  standing. 


ARTICUt  Vn.— Dt-TIES  OP  LOCAL   ASSOCtATIONS. 

See.  t.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Local  Associations  to  protect  and  up- 
bold  theperiKnial  and  ci%-il  liberty  of  its  meinlwrs;  to  secure  to  them, 
I  long  AS  they  conduct  their  husine&s  in  an  orderly  nnd  proper  ninn- 
r,  Ibe  &ftme  rights  and  privileges  which  the  law  accords  to  all  other 
laaaesof  bukine»  ;  to  oppose  all  atteniptu  at  mnlictously  perverting 
rw-called  tetnpetauce  laws  aud  or(Unuiu-e»  :  lo  u»e  all  houuruhic  uieaus 
toluveonly  such  men  elected  to  public  olliee  (irrespecliveof  politics) 
>  are  favorable  to  the  aims  of  this  Association,  mid  to  file  with  the 
■ry  of  this  Association  the  names  and  addtetses  of  all  mtuibers, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  vatiou*  l^ocal  A»o<-intionfi  shall  send  to  the 
Slate  Secretary  a  quarterly  report  accompanying  the  quarterly  dues 
of  bis  Awociation,  showing  all  changes  in  membership  and  in  the 
[ilresa  of  metnl>ers  In  case  of  failure  to  make  such  report,  the  See* 
ry  shall  be  fined  ft. 
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ART1CI.H  VtU.— DUTIES  OF  DISTRICT  ASSOCUTIOItS. 

Sec.  ].  It  Bliall  be  tlie  duty  of  tile  Dialrict  Associatiott  to  aid  ia  pn>> 
motiiiK  the  inlcrcsls  of  IliU  Association  vritliiti  ils  jurisdiclion  ;  to 
carefully  waLcli  the  State  anil  Jmlicial  el<».'ti»ii8  wttlitii  the  Dislttct : 
■lilt  to  aid  ui  the  etecliun  to  o(Ere  ofthose  persons  witu  are  willing  to 
graut  the  Miiae  ]>rivilegrB  to  those  eiiifugcd  iu  lUe  Liquor  Traile  ai  are 
enjoyed  by  others. 


ARTiei.K    IX. — DUTIES  DI*  STATU  ASSOCIATION. 

Sec  t.  TE  slmll  be  the  du(]p  of  lUi«  Asaociatioii  to  watch  aftvrtbe  in* 
tcresis  of  tlic  liquor  dealers  in  tliifi  State  ;  to  use  ita  itiAurnrc  in  pre- 
venting opprrs-'ivi;  Inw*  from  diii|{racin«  the  ulntute  bw^ks  of  thta 
State ;  to  aid  the  T.ocal  and  llidliict  .\fisociatioiis,  when  deemed  i)ecc»- 
snry.  nnrl  to  nppeiil  nil  iinjnHt  decision-i  reiiderrd  ngaiiist  its  mf  nili«n 
for  nllened  violuliuni  of  tlie  Dram  Shop  .^ct  to  the  Appellate  and 
Supreme  Courts  of  this  Stale,  when  the  ongiual  cause  of  action  kc- 
crued  while  the  dcrcuilniit  was  a  member  iu  k,ooO  staudiug  of  this  Aa- 
aociation.  It  itball  be  ihedntj*  ofitaafliceia  to  call  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  anid  An»actation  to  be  held  at  such  place  ns  niav  be  deitiVuated 
at  a  fornier  meeting,  on  or  about  tlie  fourth  Tuesday  iu  Septenibei  ia 
each  and  every  yciir.  nt  which  lime  the  officcis  shfill  present  a  report 
of  the  work  done  by  ihcui  duiiu^  Iheir  term;  fur  the  Lransaction  of 
general  busiiiesa  and  the  election  of  oflicera  for  the  ensuing  yrar. 


ASTIC^R  XV. — DtrriRS  OP   BOARD  OF    TUDSTKES. 

Sec  4.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  BoKid  of  Trustee*  to  carry  out 
■ud  enforce  the  resolutions  and  orders  of  the  State  Convtiitioit  ;  to 
keep  a  general  aupcrvioion  ov«r  the  workings  of  each  district ;  tu  aa- 
sist  in  orgnniKing  di.ttriclt  where  none  as  yet  exist  ;  and,  gcMcrally,  to 
carry  oit  ait  energetic  n>£itatton  in  favor  of  the  objects  of  this  Associa- 
tion :  and  also,  in  the  Board's  discretion,  to  prosecute  and  aid  in  all 
appeals  to  the  Appellate  and  Supreme  Courts  of  this  State,  in  caAcsof 
intercet  to  this  ns.socii<tiQn  wherein  a  men])>er  of  this  Associaiiou  is  • 
party,  when  prosecuted  under  the  Dram'Sbop  AcL 
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RULES  OF  THE  STATK  BOARD  OF  THE  LIQUOR  DEALERS 
AND  MANUFACTLRF.RS'  STATE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  ILLINOIfJ. 


Rfgarding  Appeah  to  the  AppfHale  or  Snprfme  Courts. 


I^rst— Iii)inc(li»lcly  after  a  suit  fs  twKun  aKa<»>l  a  nicmtjer,  ors 
i»enib«r  is  iinJicted  for  «  violation  nT  Itic  DrniTi-Sliop  Art,  it  i*  his  rluly 
to  ivpwl  at  once  lo  the  sfcrelary  of  liiw  IocjiI  Asitncintioti,  giving  «  full 
«tateui^it  of  all  tb«  facts  and  circumMaitccN. 

Second— The  local  Secrrlsry  sliall  at  once  report  the  cii«e  to  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Boanl,  giviiis  all  fiicts  and  circuniKtanocn  a-t  staled 
to  bini. 

Third — In  caae  of  a  State  iiiernbcr  m-lio  U  raed  or  indicletl,  he  shttll 
report  direct  to  tbe  SFtretar;  of  tbe  State  Hdard,  fci^''"S  *  full  stale- 
mcnt  of  the  case. 

Fotirlli^No  case  will  be  ap|>enled  to  Apellate  or  Supreme  Court*  by 
tbe  Slate  Hoard,  where  Ibe  acu  on  wtaicli  tbe  case  is  brought  and 
base<]  bas  occurred  pnor  to  tlic  party  suet]  or  indicted  becoming  a 
metnher  of  tbe  Kaaoriatioit. 

riflh— All  cases  appcalnl  to  tlie  Appelliite  or  Supreme  Courts  are 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Judiciary  Coininiltee  of  the  State  Board, 
and  in  V*tVf  caae  tbey  ahall  decide  wtietfaer  the  caae  ahall  be  appealed 
aruot. 

Siath— Wlien  jadgmcnt  isrtiidcied  iti  the  lower  court,  the  Secre- 
twy  of  the  State  Board  mutit  be  notified  at  once,  nliicb  notice  sliouUl 
be  acconi|Minied  by  a  natemenl  of  the  prospect  of  success  if  appeal  be 


no 
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uken  to  the  upper  courts,  and  i/  potsibU  a  record  of  tlie  evidence 
ilioiild  fttso  be  forwarded. 

Seventh — No  cane  cun  li«  nppeuled  lo  tlie  Appellate  Or  Supreme 
Courts  by  the  State  Board  wUcrc  the  evidence  ({ivcn  in  the  caac  hu 
oot  been  takeu  in  sborthand. 

liiglitii— III  all  caiea  ap])e&Ie<l  by  ihc  State  Board,  Ilie  Tull  record  of 
Ihe  lower  court  mnsi  bf  ill  the  bauds  of  ibc  Htloniey  for  the  Board  at 
lenit  twenty  dnys  before  the  al)?ttr«ctii  and  briefs  arc  required  to  be  filed 
by  the  rule«  of  the  respective  Appellate  or  Supreme  Courts. 

Ninth — All  costs  of  trinl.  attorney's  few,  making  up  record,  etc.. 
that  accrues  in  the  Lower  court  sh.ill  be  paid  for  by  Ibe  local  associa- 
tion, or  State  Micmbtr.  as  the  case  may  be. 

Tenth — Alt  costs  of  printing  briefs  and  records  in  cases  iu  the  AppcU 
talc  or  Supreme  Courts,  nnd  ull  nItorney'K  f««ii  and  court  cocts  in  said 
courts  are  paid  by  Ihe  State  Doard, 

EIcTctith — The  attorney  of  llits  RHOciatioii  will  give  advire  and 
counsel  at  all  times  to  Slate  members,  or  meuibers  of  the  various  asso- 
ciations of  their  attorneys  in  all  casea  which  the  State  Board  defends 
without  charge  to  the  local  atsodatlons,  or  State  members,  trhea  so 
requested. 


Valuable  Collateral  Reading 


Economics,  History,  Etc. 


By  JAMES  BRYCE,    M.P..  D.CL. 


Tbc  American  Common wealtti  for  StudentH'  Use. 

Krviacd  hj'  Mr.  BavcB.  trilli  Otv  Anl«unce  uT  Tml.  Jitit4K  M«cv,  of  luwii  Collrgr.  Thii 
iaitM4incrccaBdc&*aiiMi  of  tKc  larirer  work,  but  «  n»uum<ut.  tiricfetaud  in  a 
(imn  more  caictall)-  aiLiplnl  to  luc  as  a  Irxt-tMoV,  of  tbc  raluabtc  material  in  Ut. 
MrTCc**  "  American  C<nniiinnwm1lh,"  a  knowIedK*  of  whicli  ianidccdcd  to  be  indi*- 
poMsble  to  anyone  who  would  acquires  jiiit  eAtiaate  of  American  iuititutionik 


~tllaa  nmUnc  ptra«ii;e  to  eomiBeud  lo  our  readers  tbe  abrldscd  edition  of 
A-BKTtcftn  COMiiniMiirea'th  '  i»il  inMicd  Iiy  Tbc  Miicinillaii  Cumiiany. 


wlUCll  lua  bcrclotDrc  tieta  i-iiitrd  ouly  In  two  ^'olumcn, 
■poa  AnerioD  political  iusiiiutioiuL   — Public  OJimion. 


The 

Mt.  Bryce'a  book. 

hai  DO  peer  aa  a  eouimcDlary 


"  Mr.  Krjrcc'H  wutk  u  the  beil  book  jcl  piibll*1ird  an  the  form.  opcTailonutd  character 

«t  AlBerlcan  tnMitultona.    This  edition  ia  abridged  eapedatlr  lor  claM  room  work  in  col- 

I  And  bi(h  ■choolfc    It  i»  out  merely  a  curtailiiicnt  ul  llic  lartict  «rurV.  but  It  i>  a 

~   atlpn  ol  It  aod  In  tone  tcipecta  haa  new  mutter  britiKlnit  it  down  lo  dnlc.     No 

itci    ti'i)  ■ritrptlnit  De  Tuciiiieville.  ever  Htiidie<!  the  worltliij^  of  American 

>09»'i  '    '    -  <:»  B-i  lus  I'njfe^aor  Brycc.    He  luiii  act.'unipltsli<  ' 

r  lo  111 

— iimtlam't  MftgattKt. 


■lit*  B-i  lus  I'njfe^aor  Bivcc.    He  luiii  actunipltslieil  wHat  la  ini- 
iianicrv,  kepi  his  Bnllah  t>n]udlce  anX  of  the  cliDCuaaion 


Tttc  Aincrtctfii  Couimotiwcaltli. 

'avoU.    ijarKciimo.    Third  edition.    KctiMd  throii;:iiotii.    i>ricc|.v.v>.  »"■ 

"MHwork  ri»c4aionee  loan  eminent  ptac*  nmoBS  fi(iiJie»uI  creai  nations  and  titeir 
ImOiiHlloiu.  tt  is,  iH>  far  B&  Anierica  earn.  .1  work  unique  in  «xipe,  apirlt  and  Lmiwliiljie. 
TtMfv  ia  noChlnfi  like  tt  nnywlieti:  c:Liaiit~nothlnK  llukt  approncbe*  it.  .  ,  Without  ca- 
oCCatloii,  It  may  be  cnlled  ihe  mati  coRnidcTable  and  gialUylng  tribute  Dial  has  yet 
Nan  bneowed  upoa  ua  by  an  llneltahniaD.  and  perhaps  by  even  HiikIbui)  beiself. 
.  .  One  dcapoira  in  %m  attewpt  to  gire  inn  single  aewinapet  article  an  adcijiuiir  Hei-nuiit 
(rfRWdrfcaaiDfuaed  wttk  kwMrlMlcc  and  aparktiuic  with  iian^MlAn  .  .  Gver>- ilioughlful 
AOrrl^ui  wUI  read  It,  and  wDl  looa  bold  lii  graicrul  leinembmnce  Itaaiilli^ir'ii  name ."— 
.V^w  >Wi  nam. 

"Mr  DtTCc'aatudyof  tUcAmerteaacoainotiwenllii  Kiaud»aloDc.  both  by  reiaon  of  tia 
(oo^««dof  the  rare  acumen  and  fairuesa  which  diiiiiiiGiii.ih  it.  Tbc  look  ta  one  which 
•haiaU  B«ver  be  avlIerTd  lo  eo  out  ol  print,  and  whkii  rvny  Atnerican,  young  and  old, 
tkoaM  t«*d  and  deeply  ponder, "—.V^w  OrUaat  Tiwm  Dtmocr*!. 

"TlK  work  ia  an  DDbUwil  and  hiuh-mindeil  crilicnl  opinton  of  the  main  fcnlurcs  ol 
awilil  ■"  initlilnlkiua  by  n  nuin  of  eruilititiii  niid  culture,  and  latterly  with  ■  wide  nud 
■wmfnl  eiperience  in  pratiloat  iiultiltMl  affairs,  uud  it  U  a  eikh]  sIku  at  die  leuileocy 
uf  Wli  I  n  Aiorrlc^iu  opiuuMi  that  Ilia  buuk  1*  «>  widely  read  aiiil  riicuhilrd  in  the  L'nited 
■Wales.     II  i4oiie  whicti  uulhoughtlnl  Amcrieanahovld  Icuvr  uiircod."  — TltcCyM  IMirf. 
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Author's  Edition,  in  Popular  Form,  with  Latest  Revisions. 

Social  Evolution. 

Bj*  Brnjamin  KtDl>.  Popniar  Eilitioti,  witb  tb«  Author's  Latest  RevlsKMis 
Hiid  New  Copyriglil  i'rcfArt.     Prite  in  paper  3$  eeiils,  doth  J1.50. 

"Th«  volume  .  .  ,  owu  nach  of  lu  gnceeas  iv  iti  nobk  tone,  its  clear  aii<l  d«ltKl)tfal 
Rtytc,  Hull  Id  ttie  vcty  BTCfit  (ilcamre  Ihe  mtdcr  cxpciiciicrsn*  he  Uctiridiictril  throncli 
Uie  itrons.  dimiifieil  uad  couneotu  dlscuwion.  I'rain  a  scientiec  point  of  v<cw  ii  is  ikc 
tnocL  Important  routribiitioo  rrcciuty  iiudc  to  lnotoRlcjt  t.jeMatty.—fHiUl'nidtHf. 

An  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy- 

B7  JOHH  S.  Mackknzir,  M.A,.  B  a  .  AMifttniil  lecturer  o«  Pliilosophy  iu 
Oivcii«  College.  JMutLclie^Ler,  runnerty  IJxAniiiicr  in  fbiloftopby  in  the 
■Diiiveraily  of  GlnsKOw-     Svo.     |3.6o. 


"  ,  .  .  The  Ideal  dcp;D<lii  upon  thrceclemeiiEi— lodlvldunl  culture,  the  mibjontlaa  of 
uatiite.  and  Mtirjitl  orictltiLiatioti ;  niid  true  pruirrtn  iiiiiil  iceludF  projneM  i»  all  Ibree 
The  iIcMiU  otthU  progreH  are  wotked  out  iu  a  «iggc«iive  -ind  lniere«tiD<{  mnnnrr,  and 
the  wliole  discUAtloa  la  marked  vrLth  MhoUnhip  an  well  .19  k^iI  attiat.—lmdeffHiitml. 


The  Princlptej  of  Socioloi^. 

All  AnnlysU  ofthe  I'lienonieua  i>r  Asaooiiiiioii  mi<\  of  ftocinl  Or^nnlEatlon. 
H»-   PRAMKUN    IIl'.Mkv  (iinDCSr-H,    MA.,    I'roffMor  of  Sociology  in 
Ct>lutiil)iu  Uiiivcr»iij'.     Cloili.    3vo,     Price  Ij.oo,  net, 
"A  vnliutblc  tre^tlie  whifh  nlll,  «re  believe,  for  m.inf  year*  toconte,  be  M#  text-boofc 
OD  tbU  •ubjeet.—  7»«  .Vfn-  Cntly. 

"The  buulc  t*  et)icc<>lly  valuable  t>cx»u«e  of  the  denincn  and  Fulncm  nrilii  which  II 
dlKUwettheptychicnlelemenlsIn  soeUilrvulitilini.—KiiWARii  M.  CnLikin  'f»r  Boatman. 

The  Theory  of  Socialization. 

A  Kyllabua  of  the  Priiicl)il(-i  i>f  S^-ioioey.    ity  r.  11  Cii>i>]Xiib,  MJ^.  With  references 
lo  ••The  Frlnclplca of  lioclology/'  hy  iln-  n-imr;  auihc>r.    Svo,    I'upet.   Price.  Aoecnta,  "W, 

Outlines  of  Economic  Theory. 

By  HRRnitBT  JasKPH  Davenport.     Svo.     Ja.on.  «//, 

The  book  U  la  Ivro  parln.  ut  wFikh  the  Slit  •eU  forth  the  thcorf  ol  economtc  Kience, 
but  fulluwiiiu  tlie  ii>iiul  diHriiaalun  of  urcallh.  value,  produclkxi.  imiiteii.  iKxifitii.  icnt,  pop- 
utitlon.  dpltn!  and  in1erc»t,  diilribniion,  combiaatlon  and  naonopolten,  tnide*-iiDioni^ 
taxaliuii,  ciirinicy.  liirnrliilli«u,  tiilrrniiltniiMl  Irnde  and  cniteiii-y,ci.iniiiii:iflnl  i:ri«ii.the 
tnrill,  eic. ;  a  oceond  part  ii  iuiroduced  cutltled  Keouonii'tMi  In  Art.    Itn  dlnciiMian*  are  ot 

grent  ]>mL'<ieu!  taliie  ami  mr  llinrly,  I<>iii.'hiiii){  on  ilie  tMi»|K'tiiive  nviteni,  cu^peration 
and  iirollt-xhAriiiK.  Mate  and  municipal  owncmhip.  laiutluu.  Ihe  ei^nt-haur  dav,  the  np- 
prentice  «ya(ein,  awr.itlnu  nhopi^  tlu-  l.itioiirof  wuineti  andehildreu.lbe  unemplojed,  the 
curreuiry.  lice  ecilnnge  ofiileer.  etc..  etc. 

An  Introduction  to  Public  Finance. 

By  Prof.  CARI.C-  Plehn  (Univ.  of  Cli!.)     uitio.    $1  to.  nft. 

An  clenicntaty  Icit-book  offcrfngn  ■Lmple  outline  of  llio»c  IhiniCK  which  ore  nece»> 
■ary  to  prepare  the  Rttidetil  lor  indepctidcnt  letenrch  •  a  brief  dlwoMlwi  of  the  leadinjt 
priuclple*  iliat  are  seoenlly  acceotnl ;  a  ■tiLtcmctit  of  the  uniwtUcd  principle!,  with  the 
(rounds  ol  eontroveiey :  and  BuAcieiil  relcrence*  ic  cttable  the  Kudent  lo  form  some 
opiiiloii  for  himself. 
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Economic  Classics. 

EDITED  BY 

W.J.  ASHLEV,  n.A., 

Pfo/essor 0/ Economic  Historyin  Harvard  University. 

UMP  CLOTH.  QLOBE.  8vo.  75  CENTS  EACH. 

Sta4  tor  m  Special  Descriptive  Circular. 


ADAM  SMITH.— Sek-ct  Cliapters  and  Passages  from  "The 
H        Wealth  of  Nations." 

tT.  R.  MALTHUS.— Parallel  Chapters  from  the  first  and  second 
edition.';  of  "  An  E«ay  on  tlie  Principles  of  Population." 

RICARDO.— The  firet  six  Chapters  of  "  The  Principles  of  Po- 
litical ICconomy." 

RICHARD  JONES.— Peasant  Rents.  Riing  the  first  half  of 
B  an  essay  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth  and  on  the  Sources  of 
H       Taxation. 

BtHOMASMUN .—England's Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade.   1 664. 
GUSTAV  SCHMOLLER.-The  Mercantile  System  and  Its 
^        Histurical  Signifiouice. 


-Tlw  ■AflswSinlih'  IB  t>erf«cilv  tlH^nc— Just  whal  wn"  wnntri  (nr  Scot*  nlud^nt*,  who 
kaw  toMuljr  (lemoiinl  hclatc  poliucal  ccununty  "  William  Kwakt,  l.l.n., 

Lffturff  if  Iht  t.'mifriitt  nf  Cluigi^n;  TVjjii/ii/iw  f/  ilohm-Sawft. 

"Tlie  lii(l«  hook  la  Die  Bcotiomlc  ClA««<cn  Series  on  Thoiiiiu  Mun  Ipi.  jn  my  jmiIcid'oI, 
•Mof  Ihr  (DOM  valuable  o(  ibr  oumbentliKt  Tibvtj-ci  appiraml.  I  liopr  Ihiit  we  *hall  be 
•Mc  to  WW  •  MBHiticr  0/  itMt  scrte»  next  year."  IxkUf  iah  W.  Ik.tkb.  rii.D.. 

Cormtii  l/Hiatrti/r.  /lAata,  N.  Y. 

-They  ccrUialjr  .re  eiceedingly  in'.iiiWr  jiml  will  [unve  of  cre»t  urn-ice  inacqunint- 
tac  IbA  auiUntAof  1*0111101!  Jlcouomy  with  the  best  IcAtiirc*  ol  Ihc  Old  MnatcrB,  a  very 
^•Wvnilal  ci>aaI(feTalion  in  ihcie  time*  wlii:ti  there  i:>  n  cliiince  of  Iheir  l>eLiji{  (hrusi  in  the 
^Kck|tnMiKloaftOGmiDto)*acha  tnAMoI  acwmalerul  (hat  crowda  la  the  froot," 
^H^  Tmamk.  W.  Blai;kiiak.  I'h.D  . 

**n  woald  be  tMtd.  If  »ai  qulle  Inttmit^lble.  to  ■tjcnk  too  hltrlily  lu  (iralvof  llie  \Artt 
which  gone*!* cJ.  or  ol  tlw  caT*'  aiMl  •ctiolaniliif  wtiicli  lian  iiretMin).  or  (he  ■ilNticiLtid 
iiMWif  *en*e  whLi'h  h«*  miilrnllril.  the  uiitiiii  lad  lire  ol  ihe*e  volumes  of  llir  '  \'.fo- 
MMJc  Claanc*  '  Thcie  are  tew  ituic\  .iit<l  a  nliurl  introiluciioti  Rlve«  the  ted  and  the 
•nUmt  Lhcii  pisee  In  htMory  The  ntanufiwlure  ol  Ihe  iMwkaT*  aII  that  the  MuiLcnt 
MMld  Mfc  tor  Flexilile  curer,  whirh  will  nland  mra-li  <i*r,  ii  n^ti'Dilir  I'iiirliTiK,  nucxl  ty|ir 
and  paper— il  i*  hnril  10  »>«  whal  cimiM  l>e  wi*licil  iIliTerciit.  V.vtn  tile  price  In  junl  low 
■VOMCh^aol  (o  cheap  that  UKownet  half  lo«es  the  neti^  ol  valiir  in  |io«ieB«!oa."-^ifBr- 
M/  ^  eJttemiiam, 
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The  Macmillan  Company's  New  Books 

ON  ECONOMICS,   HfSTORV,  ETC, 

TRANSCAUCASIA  AND  ARARAT. 

Being  Notes  of  a  Vacation  Tour  in  the  Autumn  of  1876  hy 
Jamrs  Brvcr,  Author  of  "The  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  "  Thcr 
Araericau  Conimoiuv<:aIth/'  etc.  With  ICngraviiig  aud  Coloured 
Map.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised.  With  a  Supplementary  Chapter 
on  the  Recent  History  of  the  Armenian  Question. 

Rvo.    Clock.    p|>.  uc  *s^.    Price.  S.t.011,  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. 
A  Commentary  on  its  Nature  nnd  Growth.     By  JtcssR  Macv. 
11. A..  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  Iowa  College. 

Clolh,    pp.  ■«IU  *  5J4.     ITice,  (j.oo,  n/t 

THE  STATE  AND  THE   INDIVIDUAL. 

An  Introduction  to  Political  Science  with  Special  Reference  to 
Socialistic  and  Individunlistic  Theories.  By  William  Sharp 
McKbciisie,  M.A.  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Constitutional  Law  and 
History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

8110     Cloth,     pi>,  XV +.1^1,     rrlcc,  %yoo,  nrt. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 
From  its  Origin  to  llie  Destruction  of  the  Independence  of  (he 
Greek    People.     By    Adolk    Holm.     Authorized    Translation, 

Vol.  III. 

Rvo    Cloih.  sUl  lop.    pp.  xiii  *  436.    IViee,  ti.s*- 

THE  PHYSIOCRATS. 
Six  Ijectiires  on  the  French   Kcononiistes  of  the   Eighteenth 
Century,     By  Hrnrv  Hirgs. 

Globe  Evo.     Clolli.     pp.  K^lsS.     Price,  ft. to,  Mr/. 

RICH  AND  POOR. 
By  Mrs.  Buknaru  Bosanquet. 

ijino.    Cloth.    vp-viiUai*.    Priecfi.so. 

THE  YOKE  OF  EMPIRE. 

Sketches  of  the  Queen's  Prime  Ministers.  By  Reginald  B. 
Brbtt.     With  several  Portraits. 

itma.    Clotli.    pp.  aoa.    Price,  $i.7S- 
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THE  GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  general  property  tax  is  a  failure  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  proven  itself  to  be  unsniled  to  modern 
economic  conditions.  Nowhere  has  it  been  found  possi- 
ble to  admini.ster  it  with  any  approach  to  justice,  Hven 
if  the  assessment  and  collection  cuuld,  by  any  yet  undis- 
covered means,  be  made  with  such  exactness  as  to  fulfill 
every  requirement  of  the  law,  yet  the  lax  would  still 
be  uncqnal  and  ill-adjusted  to  the  lax-paying  strength  of 
the  citizens.  The  tax  systems  of  most  of  the  American 
commonwealths  miLst  be  reformed. 

The  only  basis  from  which  an  intelligent  reform  can 
proceed  is  that  afforded  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  present  evils.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  obtain  tlutt  knowledge  is  to  study  the  system  in 
nse  in  each  state  by  itself.  To  be  sure,  there  are  great 
similarities  in  the  tax-systems  of  mo.st  of  the  different 
states  of  the  Union,  which  lenipt  to  a  more  general  treat- 
menL  Many  of  the  states  use  some  form  of  the  general 
property-  tax.  But  even  slight  differences  from  the  gen- 
eral model  are  often  important  A  provision  of  the  law 
which  works  admirably  in  one  state  may  if  transplanted 
to  another  prove  to  be  utterly  inadequate,  either  because 
it  conflicts  with  some  other  part  of  the  general  scheme 
of  taxation  in  the  second  state,  or  because  the  conditions 
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which  rendered  it  expedient  ia  tlie  first  state  do  not  exist 
in  the  second.  The  differences  are  so  important  that  it 
is  not  precisely  correct  to  say  that  most  of  the  common- 
wealths use  the  same  system  of  taxation.  Most  of  them 
do  use  the  general  property  tax.  But  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  in  Ohio  or  in  Illinois  and  the  tax  oS  the  same 
name  iti  California  are  two  very  different  taxes.  I.,ooked 
at  as  complete  systems  they  have  little  in  common  ex- 
cept the  name. 

In  this  paper  the  endeavor  will  be  made  :  (i)  to  pre- 
sent, with  brief  critical  comment  and  explanation,  the 
principal  features  of  the  general  property  tax  law  in 
California;  (2)  to  show  the  practical  operation  of  the 
tax.  The  treatment  is  of  necessity  descriptive  rather 
than  historical.  The  forty-seven  years  of  the  state's 
history  have  not,  it  would  seem,  been  long  enough  to 
develop  new  principles.  They  have,  however,  been 
long  enough  to  demonstrate  beyond  all  qncstion  that  the 
tax-system  adopted  in  1850  from  older  states  is  utterly 
unsuited  to  modern  conditions. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  experi- 
ence of  California  with  the  general  property  tax  may 
have  more  than  a  local  interest.  In  the  first  place  she 
has  given  this  tax  an  uninterrupted  trial  for  47  years, 
lonjf  enough  to  have  tested  its  full  possibilities.  In  the 
second  place  she  has  had,  during  most  of  that  time,  and 
now  has,  one  of  the  best  property  tax  laws  ever  written. 
The  law  as  written,  (not  of  course  as  administered,  for 
no  general  property  tax  can  be  fully  administered  under 
modern  conditions)  contains  most  of    those  provisions 
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which  are  supfxpsed  to  belong  to  ati  ideal  form  of  the 
general  property  tax.  In  the  third  place  the  conditions 
have  been  as  favorable  to  the  administTatiou  of  the  law 
here  as  they  can  be  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  If 
the  tax  has  failed  in  California  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
it  was  mainly  becanse  of  faults  in  principle. 

Since  no  general  discussion  of  the  theory  of  taxation 
is  admissible  in  a  paper  of  thi.s  cliaracter  it  is  well  to 
state,  briefly,  tlie  author's  general  position.  He  is  an 
adherent  of  the  faculty  theory  of  taxation.  The  jn.stifi- 
cation  of  taxation  in  general  i.s  found  in  the  fact  that 
cverj-  citizen  is  benefited  by  the  existence  and  activities 
of  government  But  the  benefits  are  strictly  speaking 
equal.  If  not  equal,  tlie  differences  are  at  all  events  not 
measurable.  Hence  we  have  to  seek  sonic  other  jneas- 
ure  for  the  apportionment  of  the  tax  burden.  The  best 
measure  is  ability.  Each  man  should  contribute  toward 
the  support  of  the  government  as  he  is  able.  In  modern 
times  property  forms  but  one  of  the  many  indices  of 
ability.  In  the  following  pages  the  general  property 
tax  will  be  tested  by  comparison  with  the  ideal  of  taxa- 
tion according  to  ability.'  The  author  wishes  to  guard 
against  misunderstanding  by  stating  that  he  does  not 
favor  the  taxation  of  real  estate  alone  nor  the  single  tax_ 
on  land.  It  is,  indeed,  because  the  general  property  tax 
throws  an  unduly  heavy  burden  on  real  estate  that  it  is 
to  be  condemned. 

'  For  ■  more  complete  stateinent  of  the  theory  of  tazaliou  Lbe 
reader  is  referred  to  "An  tulrodudloii  to  Public  Fiujince",  by  the 
pmenl  writer;  [Micmillan  &  Co.,  1896.)  Also  to  Strlignian,  "  Pro- 
greuive  Tucation  in  Theory  And  I'ractice,"  rubltcations  of  the  Aincri- 
cuk  Economic  Am'u.,  Vol.  ix,  N'os.  t-2, 1894. 


THE  REVENUE   LAWS. 
7%e  Place  of  the  Property  Tax  in  the  Tax  System.' 

In  California  the  general  pro|>erty  tax  is  the  main 
somrce  of  revenue  for  the  state  and  for  the  principal  sub- 
divisions of  the  state — the  counties,  the  cities,  the  towns, 
the  road,  school,  high  school,  sanitary  and  irrigation  dis- 
tricts. Other  sources  of  revenue  are  a,s  follows  :  (i)  For 
the  state,  the  tax  on  collateral  inheritances ;  the  poll  tax 
($2  on  all  males  between  2 1  and  60  yrs.  of  age) ;  the 

'  The  canalituliou  proviilcs  for  tb«  taxation  of  propcrtT  and  defines 
property.  See  Art.  xiii.  sec.  i,  (as  rnnenrleil  1895),  sees.  7,  3,  4.  5,  8. 
9^  {as  amertHeil  iSH^),  lo  and  is^  (exemptiiiK  fruit  trves  not  in 
beaHng  ;  pa«*e«l  1S95I.  The  revenue  laws  constitute  ILe  itn  ctinplen 
of  Title  ix,  Part  ii  of  the  Political  Coilc  adopted  in  1S72,  bul  (re- 
qnently  nmendeil  since  tben ;  also  Part  iv.  Title  it,  Chapter  li.  Art. 
iii,  *w.  4oS_v  atid  Part  Ui,  Title  vii.  Chapter  xv.  Art.  i,  sec*.  3356- 
3364.  The  Penal  Code  also  deaU  with  tAsation  :  Title  xii,  sees.  19 
and  424-440,  iuchiBive.  There  is  alw  a  collateral  inheritance  tax  law. 
parsed  Mar.  33,  illqj ;  amended  Mar.  g,  189^'  The  state  l>oard  of 
equalixatirtn  pnhliatie<)  rules  and  rej^ilations  for  the  pOTcrnnient  of 
county  assessors  and  for  roiinl7  hoards  of  supervisors  when  sitting  as 
coanty  hoards  of  eqnaliiatiou.  These  contatu  the  best  official  ex- 
planation of  the  law.  The  controller  also  iasues  explanations  for 
auditors  snd  tax  collectors  which  arc  valuable  as  callini;  attention  to 
the  rhaiiges  made  in  the  taw  hv  each  snccessive  legislature,  or  hy 
judicial  interpretation.  The  biennial  reports  of  the  state  controller 
and  of  the  state  board  of  equalization  are  the  chief  sonrces  of  informa. 
tion  for  the  amount  of  the  assessment  and  of  taxes  collected.  Clark's 
*•  Index  to  the  Laws  of  California  "  is  invaluable  in  tracini;  out  the 
changes  in  tbe  law  made  by  each  lef^iaUture.  Ilancroft's  "  Illatory  of 
California  ",  VoL  VI,  has  a  chapter  on  "  Finance." 
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sale  of  state  school  lands  and  the  interest  on  contracts  to 
purchase  the  same ;  contributions  for  special  purposes 
from  the  counties;  the  interest  on  county,  mnnicipal 
and  other  bonds  held  in  trust  for  special  purpases ;  teu 
different  kinds  of  fees ;  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  statutes, 
ballot  papers,  reports,  maps,  school  text-books  (compiled 
under  state  snperx-ision,  printed  and  published  by  the 
state;  receipts  in  i8g6,  $105,609,74),  prison-made  goods  ; 
the  rent  of  wharves ;  and  a  few  fines."  (2)  For  the  local 
divisions  (of  which  the  counties  and  the  cities  are  the 
most  important)  the  additional  sources  are  mainly  poll 
taxes  for  roads  and  hospitals,  licenses,  business  taxes,'  a 
considerable  number  of  fees  and  fines,  and  charges  for 
the  grant  of  franchises. 

'  From  1850  lo  187},  that  is  during  the  period  before  the  Ai^optton  of 
the  code,  the  »tate  oUUJnerl  ■  iHrge  purl  oT  its  revenues  fram  licenMs 
and  Mpccinl  tiucv».  There  were  in  i863«xlren  iliffcreut  liteiiiM;s  :  on 
brokers,  iMiikeri,  foreiKit  iiiiuers,  mercliants,  iutelligencc  otfices, 
pavn-liTokcn,  tliealers.  conceits,  bowling  alleys,  circusses,  peildlen, 
inanniace,  ftnctioneera,  p&9«eiiger  brokers,  "aerenaders  "  (musiciatu) 
aodon  billiard  table*,  paid  into  thcstate  treasury.  There  were aeversl 
more,  iu  Uje  statutes,  not  eufoiced.  Theu  Ibcre  were,  also,  two  or 
Uire*'  kioik  of  poll  tase«,  auction  dntiet,  many  different  fees,  slamp 
taxes.  militiLry  taxes  and  a  "  CIiiue!»e  police  tax."  Owners  or  officen 
of  veaaela  landia}{  pa&wngcra  i  n  San  Francisco  were  compel  led  to  give 
beaYy  bonds  for  each  iuimigrant  to  secure  the  county  govcruiueuls 
agatHAt  Ion*  should  the  imniigrantx  become  a  cburgc  un.  the  countie*. 
But  ihese  bonds  could  be  commuted  by  the  payment  of  a  tajt  for  each 
Immigrant  lauded.  Tbia  Bo-ca11ed  couuiuuUon  lax  foruied  tb« 
DDcltma  of  tbe  "Hospital  Puud."  Since  1S73  tlicrc  have  been  uo 
Ucenacs  collected  by  the  stale, 

'These  taxes,  usually  called  Hceiiscaare  very  general.  They  have 
ercn  bevn  wixA  to  "  protect  "  mcrchatitji  resilient  iu  a  town  from  otit- 
side  Gowpctttlou.  Thi»  u»e  U  contrary  to  the  law  and  bs«  not  bevn 
tuataioed  by  Uic  oourta.  See  County  of  Bldoratlo  v.  Meiss,  loo  Cal., 
368. 


During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1896,  the  state 
collected  $7,310,749  from  the  general  property  tax  and 
$470,840  froni  the  so-called  railraad  tax,  which  is  pro- 
perly a  part  of  the  property  tax  although  separated  from 
it  iu  assessment  and  collection.  The  total,  $7,781,589, 
amounted  to  77%  of  all  receipts.  Only  25^  of  all  the 
revenue,  therefore,  comes  from  other  sources. 

Tlte  Base  ;  Definitions. 

The  state  constitution  declares  that  all  property  in  the 
state,  "not  exempt  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  taxed  iu  proportion  to  its  value,  to  be  ascertained 
as  provided  by  law."  The  word  "  property  "  is  defined 
so  as  "  to  include  monies,  credits,  bonds,  stocks,  dues, 
franchises,  and  all  other  matters  and  things,  real,  per- 
sonal and  mixed,  capable  of  private  ownership."  The 
list  of  exemptions  includes,  at  present,  '*  property  used 
for  free  public  libraries  and  free  museums,  for  public 
schools,  growing  crops,  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  the  state,  or  to  any  county  or  municipal  corpora- 
tion within  the  state,  and  fruit  and  nut  bearing  trees 
under  the  age  of  four  years  from  the  time  of  planting  in 
orchard  form,  and  grape  vines  under  the  age  of  three 
years  from  the  time  of  planting  in  vineyard  form." 

The  statute  further  defines  these  terms.     In  the  first 

place,  the  shares  of  stock  in  corporations  arc  declared  to 

*'  possess  uo  intrinsic  value  over  and  above  the  actual 

I  valne  of  the  property  of  the  corporation  which  they 

I  stand  for  and  represent.'*     Taxation  both  of  such  shares 

and  of  the  corporation\'i  property  is  declared  to  be  double 
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taxation  and  is  prohibited.  This  bit  of  *' subtle  reason- 
ing,'* as  it  is  sarcastically  called  by  the  commissioners  for 
the  Re\'ision  and  Reform  of  the  Law,'  is  not  inteiidetl  to 
prohibit  the  taxation  of  franchises.  These  are  especially 
provided  for  in  another  section.  The  term  *'  franchbes  " 
as  used  in  tlie  revenue  law  has  been  judicially  defined  in 
the  case  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  v.  Schottlcr, 
(62  Cal.,  69.)  ''Franchises,*'  says  the  court,  "are  special 
privileges  conferred  by  government  on  individuals  and 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  citizens  of  the  countr>f  gen- 
erally by  common  right."  *  This  definition  is  brief  and 
clear  as  compared  with  some  other  judicial  definitions  of 
franchises. 

Additional  light  is  thrown  upon  the  meaning  of  this 
term  by  the  usual  method  for  the  assessment  of  fran- 
chises, which  received  judicial  approval  in  the  case  just 
cited.  It  is  the  method  prescribed  in  an  old  section  of 
the  law  repealed  March  7,  1881  (old  section  3640 ;  a 
new  section  by  that  number  has  been  added).  That 
method  is  to  deduct  the  value  of  all  visible  property 
from  the  total  market  value  of  the  capital  stock  and  bond- 
ed indebtedness  of  the  corporation  owning  the  franchise. 
Wherever  this  method  is  not  applicable  it  is  usual  Ju 
some  parts  of  the  state  to  assess  franchises  at  a  nominal 
sum  ;  as  for  example  $150." 

The  right  of  the  state  to  tax  franchises,  other  than 

*  Report  rdKlered  December  5,  1896.  Mcmben  of  the  cootmusion 
were  Fraok  T.  Baldwin,  Rytuid  B.  Wallace.  James  G.  Daly. 

'  Tlie  right  to  collect  rates  for  the  use  of  water  is  defined  aa  a  CraB- 
ctuM  by  Art.  uv,  )  3  of  Uie  tlate  consUiuiioti. 

*Thu  u  illegal,  tee  Pari  ii,  aec.  3,  p.  i6i. 
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those  granted  by  federal  authority,  has  been  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  state  conrts,'  and  is  conceded,  obiter^  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.' 

Shares  of  stock  in  a  corporation,  the  tangible  property 
of  which  is  situated  in  another  state,  are  subject  to  tax* 
ation  wben  ou-ned  by  a  resident  of  California,  even 
though  the  tangible  propert)"  may  be  taxed  in  the  other 
state.  This  is  held  not  to  be  double  taxation  in  the 
sense  of  the  inhibition  of  the  statute.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  tlie  law  is  the 
definition  of  mortgages  as  a  part  interest  in  the  property.* 
This  feature  was  introduced  by  the  constitntion  of  1879. 
Under  the  old  law  the  supreme  court  had  decided,  in 
1876,  that  "credits  represented  by  mortgages  were  not 
property  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  '  property '  is 
used  in  the  constitution."* 

This  decision  did  not  please  the  members  of  the  cou- 
stitutional  convention  which  framed  the  present  consti* 
tution.  They  were  erf  the  opinion  that  "  capital  must 
be  taxed,"  and  believed  that  it  escaped  under  this  deci^ 
ion.  They  attempted,  therefore,  to  relieve  the  debtor  of 
the  tax  and  to  place  the  burden  on  the  creditor.     The 


'Sao  ]<M  s.  San  Jos^etc  Railroad  Co.,  S3  Cal.,  476;  San  J06^  C«S 
Co.  V.  Janiury,  57  Cat.,  614 ;  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  v.  Schottler, 
62  CaL,  69;  CcDtral  Pscilic  KailrcMdCo.  v.  State  Board  o{  Bqualizatioo. 
60  Cftl.,  iS\  City  and  County  of  San  FianoMO  r.  Western  Unioa 
Telegraph  Co.,  96  CiU.,  140;  Spring  Valley  Water  Work*  v.  Barber. 
99  Cal.,  36  ;  People  v.  Ceutral  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  105  Cal.,  57^ 

*CalifonUa  v.  Pacific  Railroads,  137  U.  S.,  i. 

*Cf.  City  and  County  of  Son  Frandsco  v.  Fry,  63  Cal.,  47a 

'  Favorably  commented  ou  by  [>rofe«sor  Seligman,  "Eaaaya,"  pp, 
39,  io».  406. 

'  People  V.  Htbernia  Savings  and  I^oau  Society,  51  CaL,  143. 
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plan  devised  and  made  a  part  of  the  constitution  (Art.    [ 
xiii.  sees,  4  aud  5)  was  to  tax  tlie  mortgagee  on  the   I 

I 

amount  of  the  mortgage,  and  the  mortgagor  on  the  value   , 
of  thepropert>'  less  the  value  of  the  mortgage.     Any  writ-   J 
ten  contract  by  which  the  debtor  assumes  the  obligation 
to  pay  the  tax  is  void  and  involves  the  penalty  that  the 
interc<;t  cannot  be  recovered.' 

Theoretically  this  procedure  is  justifiable  if  the  tax 
remains  where  it  is  first  laid.  But  in  practice  it  does 
not  fulfill  the  expectations  of  the  framers  of  the  law  be- 
cause the  tax  is  generally  shifted  to  the  mortgagor  in 
the  form  of  higher  interest.  And  as  is  usual,  whenever 
any  tax  is  completely  and  regularly  shifted,  the  cost  oE 
shifting  as  well  as  the  tax  falls  upon  the  owner.  Since 
the  rate  varies  each  year,  the  lender,  in  order  to  protect 
himself,  charges  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  more  than  the  current  rate  of  interest  plus  the  tax. 
If  the  tax  rate  falls  the  mortgagee  gains  at  the  expense 
of  the  mortgagor.' 

The  reverse  is  only  partially  true  if  the  rate  rises,  for 
the  margin  allowed  is  always  sufficient  to  cover  this 


■  Cf.  Guitu  V.  Jenften,  roj  Cal..  374. 

*  Id  1894,  the  sUte  board  of  rqualiiation  «slimatecl  tbat  the  tou  to 
mortgagort  and  the  gains  to  mortgagees  from  this  source  oa  the  etatc 
tax  aloae.  amouatea  m  1890  to  ^4,795,  in  1S91  to  |62i.3ao  and  in 
1892  to  1660,035.  These  eattmatea  are  made  on  tbe  batia  that  the 
■■■Ciiii  il  value  of  mortgage*  remained  the  same  ai  in  18S9,  and  that  the 
rate  for  1889  (73  cental  was  collected  iu  the  tntereat  for  the  next  thre« 
^an  daring  which  the  actual  rate  was  less.  The  estimate  does  not 
Inclnde  any  charge  above  the  actual  tax  in  1889,  nor  doe«  it  lake  into 
considetation  the  changes  iit  comity  aitd  local  rates.  Hence  it  ia  not 
eiccesaive.     See  report  of  atate  board  of  equal  izalioD,  1893-4,  p.  9. 
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case.     It  is  only  in  the  rarest  instances  that  the  owner 
does  not  pay  the  tax. 

There  are  still  other  ways  in  which  the  shiftinj; 
of  the  tax  works  hardships  to  the  mortgagor.  \Vlien, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  property  covered  by 
the  mortgage  is  assessed  at  less  than  the  face  value  of 
the  niortgagc,  tlic  borrower  still  pays  the  full  tax  on  the 
face  of  the  mortgage,  in  the  form  of  higher  interest,  al- 
though the  lender  pays  only  a  fraction  thereof.  Again, 
a  mortgage  contracted  a  short  time  after  the  a.-;se*;sment 
is  made,  is  not  taxed  until  the  next  year.  In  that  case 
the  borrower  pays  the  tax,  in  the  interest,  but  the  lender 
escapes.  It  is  not  infrequently  true  that  mortgages 
good,  but  due,  are  called  in  and  the  borrowers  compelled 
to  give  new  ones  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  tn  anticipa- 
tion of  an  increase  in  the  tax  rate,  which  may  or  may 
not  come.  Lastly,  the  cost  of  assessing  mortgages  in 
this  form  is  often  urged  as  an  objection.  "^  Everj'  asses- 
sor knows  that  the  cost  of  assessing  the  property  and  the 
mortgage  is  not  less  than  three  times  the  cost  of  assess- 
ing merely  the  property,"  says  the  state  board  of  equal- 
ization in  1894.' 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  object  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  constitutional  convention  hoped  to  accom- 
plish by  this  plan  of  assessing  mortgages,  has  not  been 
wholly  atlaineti.  To  be  sure,  double  taxation  is  avoided, 
which  is  a  great  gain  over  the  system  in  vogue  in  many 
states.'      nut   inasmuch  as   the   tax  is  shifted   to  the 


I 


■  Report  of  state  board  of  n^ualiEatton,  p.  9. 

"Tbta  it  »ufficient  ground  for  FrofcMor  Scligtnan's  favorable  com 
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owner,  and  he  is  compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  shifting 
and  a  number  of  other  charges  also,  a  great  deal  of  in- 
justice still  remains.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  in- 
justice would  not  arise  if  the  general  propert)'  tax  were 
so  successfully  administered  as  to  reach  all  kinds  of 
capital.  But  so  long  as  any  considerable  amount  of 
capital  escapes  taxation,  the  borrower  of  that  particular 
form  which  is  taxed  has  to  pay  the  tax  aud  the  cost  of 
shifting.  Under  present  conditiotus  in  California,  by  far 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  tax  the  owner  for  the  whole 
of  the  property  and  to  exempt  the  mortgagee.  An 
amendment  intended  to  bring  about  this  result  was  pre- 
sented to  the  people  at  the  last  election.  The  amend- 
ment was  faultily  worded  and,  probably  on  that  account, 
was  defeated.  Because  of  the  ambiguous  won^Iing  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  its  defeat  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  as  to  the  desir- 
ability  of  retaining  the  "mortgage  tax." 

The  law  defines  the  term.s  "value"  and  "full  cash 
value  "  at  which  properly  is  to  be  ;uisesscd)  to  "  mean 
the  amount  at  which  the  property  would  be  taken  in 
payment  of  a  just  debt  due  from  a  solvent  debtor."  This 
does  not  mean  the  value  at  a  forced  sale.  The  term 
"credits"  or  "solvent  credits"  mcan.s  those  solvent 
debts,  not  secured  by  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust,  due  to 
the  persons  assessed. 

3.     Assessment. 

The  entire  adniiuLstration  of  the  general  property  tax 
(except  for  railroads  operated  in  more  than  one  county)  is 
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in  the  hands  of  locally  elected  county  officers.  These 
are  the  assessors,  auditors  and  tax  collectors.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  cities  and  towns  have  their  own  tax  col- 
lectors  and  may  have  their  own  assessors.' 

The  assessor  is  clothed  with  ample  power.  It  is  hard 
to  see  wherein  the  law  could  be  materially  improved  in 
this  particular.  He  may  and  does  call  for  a  declaration 
known  as  a  "statement,"  from  each  property  owner. 
This  statement  has  to  be  in  writing  and  is  made 
under  oath.  In  the  slatcuienl  the  owner  is  required 
to  name  and  describe  the  property.  But  the  law  docs 
not  require  him  to  set  its  value,  although  the  blank 
forms  commonly  used  apparently  call  for  values  and  the 
owner  is  at  liberty  to  state  them.  In  appendix  A  will 
be  found  a  complete  copy  of  the  blanks  used  for  these 
statements  and  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  taxpayer.  The 
assessor  may  fill  out  the  statemeul  himseU  at  llie  time 
he  presents  it.  This  method  is  much  used  in  sparsely 
populated  districts  and  for  the  assessment  of  ilHterate 
persons.     But  the  oath  may  not  be  omitted  legally. 

The  writer  has  been  told  by  the  assessors  that  in  al- 
most every  county  it  is  the  practice  of  the  property  own- 
ers to  comply  with  this  requircnieuL  IL  is  claimed 
tliat  out  of  40,000  taxpayers  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
not  1,000  fail  to  file  and  swear  to  the  statements. 

We  shall  see  later  that  a  very  large  amount  of  properly 
undoubtedly  escapes  taxation.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  property  owners 
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'  Wbeu  cities  make  Uieir  owu  Msetsuieut  there  is  frequently  little 
or  no  corrapcndeuce  between  tlic  muaicipal  and  couatj  valuition*. 
CTcn  npoa  the  utine  property. 
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commit  perjurj'  every  >-ear  when  they  file  their  state- 
ments. The  assessors  coniplaiu  that  the  taxpayers  seem 
to  place  a  very  low  estimate  on  the  *' assessor's  oath." 
Many  citizens  certainly  do  not  consider  it  a  sin  to  swear 
to  a  false  tax-liKt. 

It  might  \k  supposed  that  frequent  prosecutions  for 
perjur}'  would  remedy  this  evil.'  Rut  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  why  such  prosecutions  are  very  rare.  In 
the  first  place  it  must  be  borne  iu  uiind  that  the  law  re- 
quires of  the  taxpayer  a  statement  of  the  items  of  prop- 
erty only.  He  is  not  required  to  swear  to  its  value.  If 
he  inserts  a  value  iu  ihc  statement,  it  is  entirely  outside 
the  oath,  being  "idle  information."^ 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that,  secondly,  the  as- 
sessor can  initiate  a  prosecution  for  periiiry  only  iu  those 
cases  in  which  he  discovers  property  not  mentioned  in 
the  statement.  But  such  cases  are  rare,  because  the 
property  omitted  is  usu.nlly  of  such  a  character  that  the 
assessor  will  not  he  likely  to  find  it.  The  assessor  is 
the  la<it  person  in  the  world  to  whom  a  revelation  of 
such  property  would  be  made. 

But  a  third  consideration  arises.  A  prosecution  for 
pcrjur>-  is  a  very  severe  pcnalt>*.  It  seems  both  to  the 
people  and  to  the  assessor  to  be  too  severe  for  a  crime 
which  is  not  popularly  condemned.  Moreover  the 
assesaoT  has  two  other  courses  to  pursue,  two  lesser  pen- 

'  Cr.  Weyw  V.  Crawford.  85  Cal.,  196. 

*Vei  in  nJnr  rMM  out  ort«n  the  liixpHy«r  insprU  a  valualion,  and 
it  U  pTi>bablc  lliat  most  pemotia,  i}(norniit  of  tlte  Uw,  roiwiilpr  (hat 
Ihv  o«th  doe*  cxiTer  thr  vnluntion  also.  Many  of  these  valuations  are 
false.  Tl>e  tiioral  obliquity  Is  Just  as  great  as  though  a  Tiolatlon  of 
law  bad  uken  place. 
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allies  to  inflict,  (i)  He  may  proceed  exactly  as  thougli 
no  statement  at  all  had  been  filed,  ns  when  the  owner  is 
absent,  and  assess  the  property  at  his  own  discretion. 
The  peualty  in  this  case  is  that  the  taxpayer  loses  his 
right  o£  appeal  to  the  board  of  c<jualizatiou  (stipcr- 
visoTs).  (2)  Or  he  may,  under  threat  of  prosecution  for 
perjury,  use  his  power  of  arbitrary  assesstneiit  and  pnnish 
the  owner  by  assessing  the  property  at  from  two  to  ten 
times  its  value.  Hither  of  the  two  courses  which  the 
as5c^sso^  may  thus  pursue  involves  a  penalty  better  fitted. 
to  the  crime,  in  popular  estiuialioii,  than  a  prosecution 
for  perjury.  Either  is  easier  and  less  odious  than  to 
prosecute  for  perjurj* ;  and  naturally  the  assessor  follows 
the  easier  course. 

It  ini^ht  be  advanced  in  palliation  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  taxpayers  who  swear  to  a  false  statement, 
that  they  are  applying  a  rough  method  of  equalizing^ 
assessments.  If  amon^  a  hundred  taxpayers  one  alone 
turns  in  a  correct  statement  he  is  taxed  mure  heavily 
than  his  neighbors.  Knowing  that  this  is  the  case  a 
man  easily  reconciles  it  witli  his  conscience  to  follow  his 
neighbors'  example,  and  thus  reduce  his  assessment  to 
the  same  level  as  theirs. 

For  these  reasons  the  "  statements  "  are  not  as  valu- 
able as  they  might  be,  and  no  very  great  importance  is 
attached  to  them.  They  arc  useful  to  -the  assessor, 
however,  serving  as  a  preliminar)'  survey  of  the  field. 

It  is  the  a.ssessor's  duty  and  his  alone  to  make  the 
valuation  of  the  property.  This  is  true  whether  the 
property  be  in  the  list  or  statement  submitted 
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owner,  or  whether  it  be  discovered  by  the  assessor's  own 
efforts.  For  willful  neglect  or  refusal  to  return  and 
swear  to  the  statement  the  penalty  is  an  arbitrary 
assessment,  which,  as  has  been  said,  may  amount  to  but 
not  exceed  ten  times  the  value  of  the  property.  The 
arbitrary  assessment  is  seldom  resorted  to.  In  fact  it  is 
only  Vi^x^  when  the  patience  of  the  assessor  has  been 
severely  tried.  It  cannot  properly  he  used  unless  the 
owner  has  failed  to  turn  in  a  ''statement."  Even  a 
false  statement  is  suiHcieut  to  prevent  an  arbitrary  assess* 
ment.' 

A  partial  "  cadastral  "  -  system  has  been  in  use  in  Cali- 
fornia since  1S72.  The  valuation  is  made  anew  cacli 
year,  but  in  ever>'  assessor's  office  there  is  a  complete 
record  (in  the  fonn  of  maps)  of  all  real  estate.  The  ex- 
pense of  providing  tliese  maps  is  a  charge  on  the  county. 
The  recorder  is  obliged  by  law  to  furnish  the  assessor 
annually  with  an  abstract  of  all  titles,  transfers,  mort- 
gages, or  contracts.  This  too  is  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  county.  From  these  abstracts  the  assessor  keeps  his 
cadastre  up  to  date  by  pencil  entries  on  the  maps.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  contractSj 

■  We>'w  V.  Crftwiord,  85  Cal..  196.  Vet  t1ii.i  point  of  law  is  some- 
times ovrrlooked  rikI  arbitrary  A»cssnients  arc  made  as  puuisbtnctil 
for  uiakiiiK  fwl^e  ftlatemeiita. 

^Thc  term  cadastre  u  alowly  coming  into  n»e  in  a  tecbnical  aenBcin 
Enj;''*''*  workft  on  fiuaiK'e.  Il  bus  Iodk  been  n&ed  in  aome  co^inlrtes 
of  Europe  to  mentt  a  penitanent  record,  based  upon  an  ofDml  iri- 
aoi^lation,  of  all  real  estate.  lu  Europe  the  record  includes  a  per* 
manent  valnalion  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  owners.  There  the 
reraluationa  usually  come  at  rather  loug  intervals,  of  tf  years  or 
more. 
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and  other  obligations   by  which   debt  is  secuicdf 
assessor's  cadastre  usually  contains  no  valuations.' 

The  law  does  not  prescribe  any  special  method  for  the 
assessment  of  corporations,  except  in  tlic  case  of  rail- 
roads.- Thus  banks  and  other  corporations  are  covered 
I  by  the  g;eneral  proWsions  of  the  law  and  are  supjioscd  to 
be  treated  exactly  as  if  they  were  individuals  owning 
projierty.  Brinks  are  allowed  to  make  tlie  same  dednc- 
tions  for  their  debts  (including  deposits)  that  an  in* 
dividual  would  make.  The  only  exception  to  this  is 
that  savings  bank  deposits  are  not  assessed  to  the  de- 
positors, it  being  supposed  tliat  they  are  covered  by 
the  assessment  made  on  the  various  investments  of  the 
bank.  The  practice  was  begun  last  year  (i8g6)  and 
has  been  continued  Ibis  year  (J897)  of  having  the  bank 
commissioners  require  a  special  statement  from  the 
banks  for  the  first  Monday  in  March.  The  assessors 
can  then  use  this  statement  as  a  check  upon  the  returns 
made  by  the  banks.  This  method  scarcely  commends 
itself,  because  it  practically  makes  the  bank  coramission- 
crs  the  assessment  board  for  banks  and  threatens  to  im- 
pair their  usefulness  in  other  directions.  It  is  so  im- 
portant that  the  bank  commissioners  should  have  the 
full  confidence  of  the  banks,  that  anything  that  threatens 
to  impair  that  confidence  is  to  be  deplored.  Even  with 
this  assistance  the  assessor  cannot  ascertain  the  amounts 

'  Th«  ftMCS-^tnctit  U  not  le^al  unless  nia<lc  anew  each  year.  Cf.  I#Ahe 
County  V.  Sulpliiir  Batik  Uuioksilver  Mining  Co,,  66C11I.,  17;  Ferris 
V.  CooT«r,  Pems  V.  Chapuaii.  to  CsL,  589;  People  v.  Hastingc,  39 
CbI,  449- 

*S«e  next  section. 
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\h\t  to  individuals  that  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
banks.  Thus  it  is  that,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  second 
part  of  this  fxiper,  the  depositors  escape  almost  entirely.' 
This  is  cue  of  l!ie  weakest  features  of  the  law,  and  the 
weakness  is  due  to  a  too  strict  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  property  tax. 

We  may  now  note  a  few  miscellaneous  details  con- 
cerning the  assessment.  Lands  of  the  same  qnality  and 
similarly  situated  are  to  be  assessed  at  the  same  vahie 
whether  cultivated  or  uoU  This  is  almost  the  only  re- 
stiit  of  Henry  George's  propaganda  in  California.  Each 
taxpayer  is  allowed  to  deduct  from  his  **  solvent  credifci " 
the  amount  of  any  debts  due  bona  fide  residents  of  the 
state.  Debts  due  persons  outside  of  the  state  are  not  to 
be  deducted.  Debts  secured  by  any  mortgaged  property 
can  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  that  property.  But  no 
other  deduction  for  debts  is  allowable.  Thus  a  person 
owning  unmortgaged  real  estate  or  other  property,  and 
having  no  "solvent  credits."  cannot  deduct  his  debts. 

The  assessor  may  examine  the  books  of  any  corpora- 
tion or  firm.  He  may  also  sitbpccna  ami  examine  wit- 
nesses. Mistakes  made  by  the  a.s.sessor  as  to  the  names 
of  owners  of  prxj]jerty  do  not  invalidate  the  assessment. 
This  provision  is  comparatively  recent.  Many  sales  of 
property  for  delinquent  taxes  have  been  invalidated  by 


'The  banks  might  be  required  to  report  the  Rmount  aisntKtble  to 
,  drporitor.     But  since  MviiJt£S  b»iik  <]L-posita  &rv  not  lAxabtc  it  is 

ftbable  Ifaat  kII  <1ep<^<'B  ^^"^  coul<l  be  reached  hy  lliis  metbod  would 
be  willidrawH  from  cominercjel  bunks  and  drponitetl  in  savings  banks 
duriu)!  tbe  period  uT  asKasiueitt.  Tbe  effect  of  such  transrerv  would 
be  very  detrimeuta)  to  tbr  biiKiims  of  tbe  banks. 
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such  errors  in  the  past-  Property  discovered  by  the  as- 
sessor to  have  escaped  taxation  the  previous  year  may  be 
assessed  at  twice  its  vahie. 

4-     The  Assessmcnl  of  Railroads. 

There  is  one  kind  of  property  assessed  by  the  stale 
board  of  equalization.'  That  is  the  "  franchise,*  road- 
way, roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  of  all  railroads 
operalcd  in  more  than  une  cuiinty."  Tlie  county  assess- 
ors, however,  assess  all  lands,  buildings,  and  other  prop- 
erty of  such  railroad  companies.  The  assessment  made 
by  thf  hoard  is  apporliouL-fl  to  the  counties  according  to 
the  nvituher  of  miles  of  railway  laid  in  each. 

Very  great  difficulties  have  been  encountered  by  the 
board  and  by  the  courts  in  detennining  the  value  of 
these  "franchises".  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  deter- 
mine their  nature  in  the  light  of  theory.  But  to  ascer- 
tain what  they  arc  for  assessment  is  well  nigh  impossible. 

'  The  coniposition  of  this  bonr<I  is  descrihetl  below. 

*Tlie  "frauchUc"  liecv  rcfi^rrcd  to  is  ucct-ssahly  not  UiM  uniBted 
by  the  fetlcmt  (fovenimcnt,  wliicli  is  exempt.  [C»lifon)i«  v,  Pacific 
Railroad  Cos.,  137  U.  S.,  i.  Santa  Clarn  Co.  :'.  The  Southeni  PacIGc 
RuilruHtl  Cu.,  iiS  U.  S,,  2t^-\  Accotdiii);  lu  tlic  decision  iriven  in 
1S90,  in  the  case  of  the  I'cople  r.  Central  Tacitic  Railrivad  Co.,  83 
Cal.,  393,  n  nilroA'l  incor|Kimlecl  miiiler  tlie  taws  of  the  Uiiileii  Statu 
had  only  one  franclitsc.  But  thia  <leci«on  baa  been  [evei»ed  by  that 
iu  tlie  case  of  the  Peojile  v.  Ontial  Pacific:  Railnwl  Co..  IU5  Cal., 
576,  accordiiiK  to  which  tlic  fraucbiBe  granted  by  the  stxle  Ix  not 
merged  in  the  federal  frniichiAe,  and  may  be  taxed.  Whether  iu 
practice  il  is  po^iblc  to  distiugtiish  between  the  slate  aud  federal 
franchise  with  sulTicieHt  clciintcss  fiir  nitsrssnient,  is  verv-  doub4rul. 
The  fntiicbisc  of  a  teleRTaph  conipauy  was  declared  to  be  derived 
from  Uie  federal  governmeuL  and  not  tixuble.  Cf.  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  96  Cal.,  140. 
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The  macliincr)'  for  equalization  is  very  simple.  If 
the  owucr  finds  the  assessment  made  is  too  high,  he  has 
the  ripht  to  appeal  to  the  county  board  of  siipcr\-isors, 
which  sils  as  a  county  board  of  equalization  from  the 
first  10  t!»c  third  Monday  in  July  each  year.'  After  giv- 
ing pnblic  notice  the  board  may  "  increase  or  luwcr 
('meaning  decrease?)  the  entire  assessment  roll  or  any 
assessment  contained  therein."  But  no  reduction  can 
1>e  made  of  individual  assessments  without  a  written  re- 
quest from  the  owner  of  the  properly  affected,  and  then 
only  after  an  examination  of  the  owner  or  his  agent 
under  oatb.  The  owner  loses  his  right  of  appeal  if  he 
has  failed  to  make  a  "statement*'. 

There  are  no  adequate  arrangements  for  the  notiflcfl- 
tioD  of  the  owners  as  to  the  assessment  tliat  has  been 
made.  Diflerciit  counties  follow  difi'crciit  practices. 
Theoretically  each  owner  is  supposed  to  go  to  the  assess- 
or's office  a;id  ascertaiu  for  himself  what  tlie  assessment 
has  been.  But  this  is  done  by  a  few  large  property 
owners  only.  There  should  be  some  general  provision 
for  the  notification  of  every  taxpayer  as  to  the  amount 
of  his  assessment. 

The  stale  hoard  of  equalization  composed  of  one  repre- 
sentative elected  from  each  of  the  four  congressional  dis- 
tricts, as  they  existed  in  1879,  together  with  the  stale 
coiilroller  (ex-officio)  adjusts  differences  between  counties. 
This  board  is  also  the  assessment  board  for  railroads 

'  B7  a  neent  case  it  lias  been  decided  that  later  cqnalbatiant  ore 
legal.    Case  Dot  ytX  reported. 
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operated  in  more  than  one  connty,  as  hasheeu  described 
above. 

The  first  state  board  of  eqnalizatton  was  instittitcd  by 
law  April  4,  1S70.  From  that  time  to  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  the  board  consisted  of  three  members, 
the  controller  and  two  persons  appointed  by  the  governor. 
This  board  had  the  power  to  equalize  the  assessment  be- 
tween counties,  to  establish  rules  and  rcKnlations  for  the 
guidance  of  assessors  and  of  county  boards  of  etjualiza- 
tion,  to  require  reports  from  assessors  and  to  visit  the 
different  counties  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  iufonna- 
tion  necessar>'  for  their  work.  The  extreme  laxity  of 
the  assessment  before  the  appointment  of  this  board  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  propcrt)'  assessed 
immediately  increased  in  one  year  by  nearly  140^.  Be- 
fore that  there  had  been  no  increase  of  over  10^.  Some 
of  the  early  boards  seem  to  have  revised  the  assessment 
of  individuals  as  well  as  those  of  the  counties  as  a  whole, 
and  they  al!  assumed  the  right  to  chau<^  the  valuation 
of  any  class  of  property.  With  (he  adoption  of  the  ctides 
in  1872  the  powers  of  this  board  were  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  duty  to  fix  (calculate)  the  ta\  rate.' 

The  changes  made  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  were  to  make  the  board  the  assessment 
board  for  railroads  operated  in  more  than  one  county 

'  The  constiutiotiality  of  the  powers  of  tbe  board  of  equaluation 
appoiatc:!  under  the  law  before  tlic  adoption  of  the  prrsrut  conslitu- 
tion  was  uiicctlfliu.  AccordUiK  to  tite  degi»ioii  in  the  case  of  ifae 
S&viii(;B  anil  Loan  Socirty  v.  Austin,  46  Cal.,  415.  the  powers  of  the 
board  were  conMilulionnl.  The  tronlTary  was  d^ci11ec1  the  next  ye*r 
itt  HoMghton  f,  Aaatiit,  47  Cal.,  646.  The  statute  was  am  ended  in 
1875  aud  the  board  contiimecl  to  ex«rci«e  Jta  prr«cTilied  povpcra  n 
superseded  by  the  elected  board,  under  tbe  constHutiou  of  iSSo. 
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and  to  lirail  its  power  definitely  to  the  adjustment  of 
differences  between  counties. 

This  was,  however,  one  of  the  many  points  upon 
which  the  new  coiLstitution  reqnired  judicial  interpreta- 
tion. The  proviso  in  Art.  xiii,  sec  9,  to  the  effect 
that  "State  and  County  Boards  of  Equalization  are  here- 
by authorized  and  empowere*!,  .  .  ,  to 
increase  or  lower  the  entire  assessment  roll^  or  any  as- 
sessment therein^  so  as  to  equalize,  etc."  was  ambiguous. 
The  state  board  claimed  that  they  had  the  power  to 
raise  or  lower  not  merely  tlie  entire  asses-suient  roll  of 
any  county  but  also  any  individual  assessment  contained 
therein.  But  tlie  courts  finally  decided  in  the  case  of 
Wells,  Hargo  &.  Co.  i\  the  State  Board  of  Equalization, 
(56  Cal.,  294),  that  these  phrases  should  be  read  distribu- 
livcly  {reddendo  singula  singulis)^  and  that  only  the  first 
applied  to  the  stale  boaixl,  the  second  being  inserted  to 
apply  to  the  county  boards.  But  as  the  law  fairther  pre- 
scribes Uiat  a  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  contract,  or  other 
obligation  by  which  a  debt  is  secured,  and  money  or 
solvent  credits,  cannot  be  raised  above  their  face  value, 
the  practical  effect  of  any  such  change  is  to  raise  or 
lower  the  assessment  of  unmortgaged  real  estate  and  of 
a  few  forms  of  [wrsonal  properly  only.  Tlie  board  has 
frequently  made  use  of  its  power  to  change  the  assess- 
ment.* 
'  Id  tSS9  the  boanl  cltNaged  tb«  iis»'L  In  6  coumie*  by  from  5  10  xofS 
•■    1890  "       "            •'          "     ■•          i         "         •'  JO" 

'•   1891 9       "        "from  5  to  30" 

"   1893  *'      "  *'        "     "        4       ' 5  "  ao " 

'•    1S94 "         2        '*        "      "     5  "  '5  " 
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Tlie  board  has  several  other  powers  which  may  be 
ineutioiicd  in  this  connection.  It  prescribes  the  rules, 
regulaliotiK  and  forms  to  govern  county  boards  of  equal- 
ization and  assessors  in  the  pcrformniicc  of  their  duties, 
and  interprets  the  revenue  laws  generally.  Tt  has 
especial  control  over  the  apportionment  between  counties 
of  mortgages  covering  property  in  more  than  one  county. 
It  fixes  the  rale  of  taxation.'  It  has  the  power  to  ex- 
amine public   records  and   to  subpoena  and    examine 

witnesses. 

6.   The  Rate. 

The  tax  rate  is  fixed  by  apportioning  the  total  of  the 
various  appropriations  to  each  $100  worth  of  property 
assessed.  The  total  amount  to  be  raised  is  fixed  by  the 
legislature.  The  rate  lakes  the  Eonn  by  law  of  sa  many 
cents  on  each  $100  of  assessed  valuation.  It  is  never 
spoken  of  as  so  many  mills  ou  the  dollar  as  in  many 
other  slates.  For  state  purposes  the  apportionment  is 
made  by  the  state  hoard  of  equalization  ;  for  county  pur- 
|)oses,  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  An  allowance  of  55S 
is  made  for  delinquencies  and  expenses.  The  tax  rale 
for  state  purposes  fluctuates  about  50  cents.  The  en- 
deavor of  recent  legislatures  lias  been  to  keep  it  below 
50  cents." 

■Sec  nvxt  section. 

"In  [890  the  rmle  wrs  38    ceiiU. 

'•    1891    •'     ■■      "  .14-6  •* 

"    189a 43.4  " 

*'    1893    ' 57.6  *■ 

"    [894   "     ■•      "  .19-3  " 

"   1895 W.S  " 

"    1896    "      '•      "  42-9  " 
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The  total  tax  rate  for  all  divisions  of  the  government 
except  iiicoqxjrated  cities  ranges  from  130  cents  to  390 
cents  on  llie  $100.  Property  inside  the  incorporated 
cities  is  exempt  from  the  district  road  tax  but  subject  to 
many  other  burdens.  A  total  tax  rate  of  200  cents  or 
3^  is  about  the  average  for  c\\y  propert}'. 

7.    The  Auditor^s  Dutitis  Regarding  Taxation, 

T)ie  assessment  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  March. 
The  assessor  delivers  his  couiplcled  assesstncut  hook  to 
the  board  of  supervisors  for  equalization  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  July.  After  equalization  the  clerk 
of  that  board  passes  it  to  the  auditor  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  in  Augxisl.  That  ofEcer's  duties  arc  to  as- 
certain the  total  valuation  and  acreage.  These  he  trans- 
mits to  the  state  board  of  equalization  and  to  the  state 
controller.  After  the  state  board  has  completed  its  work 
of  equalization  and  tbe  rate  lias  been  a.scertained,  as  de- 
scribed above,  the  auditor  computes  the  amount  of  taxes 
dneon  tlie  properly.  This  amount  (less  the  amount  col- 
lected by  the  assessor,  as  slated  below)  he  charges  to  the 
tax-collector  to  whom  he  turn.s  over  the  assessment  books 
wheti  completed.  At  the  same  lime  he  transmits  to  tbe 
state  controller  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  slate  taxes 
due  from  his  county  wbiclt  is  llicn  charged  by  the  con- 
troller against  the  county  treasurer.  The  auditor's  and 
the  controller's  accounts  tlms  fonn  a  check  on  the  other 

officials. 

8.  Collection  of  Taxes. 

Although  most  of  the  taxes  are  collected  by  the  tax- 
collector,  some  are  collected  by  the  assessor.     When,  in 
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the  opinion  of  the  assessor,  the  tax  on  any  personal 
property  is  not  a  lien  upon  real  proptrty '  sufficient  to 
secure  tlie  payment  of  the  tax,  he  is  required  to  collect 
the  tax  himself  at  the  time  of  making  the  assessmenL 
Such  taxes  arc  immediately  due  and  payable  upon  a»* 
scssmcnt.  Since,  however,  the  rate  for  the  year  is  not 
fixed  until  after  the  assessment  is  completed,  this  pro- 
cedure presents  some  difficuUics.  The  assessor  collects 
the  amount  determined  by  the  rate  of  state  and  county 
taxes  for  the  previoiis  year.  Then  if,  after  the  rate  is 
fixed,  it  be  less  than  llie  rate  of  the  previous  year,  the 
excess  collected  is  reimbursed  to  the  taxpayer.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  new  rate  is  larger  than  the  old.  the 
deficiency  is  collected  as  other  taxes  on  personal  properly 
arc  collected.  The  assessor  is  made  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  collection  of  all  such  taxes  upon  personal 
property  which  he  enters  on  the  list,  and  has  the  power 
of  seizure  and  sale  in  order  to  enforce  collection. 

There  is  continual  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
this  method  of  collecting  taxes.  The  reason  for  its  con- 
tinuance is  thai  such  taxes  arc  liable  to  be  lost  if  not 
collected  at  that  time,  or,  if  not  lost,  would  l)c  dispropor- 
tionately expensive  to  collect.  It  appears  to  be  true 
economy  to  collect  theui  al  the  first  visitation.  Yet, 
since  the  rate  for  the  year  has  not  been  set,  the  assessor's 
receipt  for  the  tax  cannot  be  final,  because  that  would 
result  in  inequality  of  taxation.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
collecting  a  deficiencj*  is  as  great  as  that  of  collecting 
the  whole  amount  would  be ;  and  further,  the  trouble  to 

S«e  below  ou  Tax  Licna. 
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the  taxpayer,  and,  in  some  counties,  the  fees  for  coUect- 
iog  the  reimbursement  of  any  excesses,  (small  amoniits 
at  best),  are  practically  prohibitive.  If  a  taxpayer  wishes 
to  collect  what  is  due  him  on  over-paid  taxes  he  has  to 
file  a  claim  with  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 
For  this  a  small  fee  is  sometimes  charged.  Then  the 
board  directs  the  treasurer  to  pay  the  claim.  All  this 
trouble  (and  expense)  to  collect  an  amount,  which  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  as  much  as  25  cents  on  the  one  hundred 
dollars,  prevents  the  taxpayer  from  getting  what  is  due 
him.  In  some  counties  it  is  customary  for  brokers  to 
collect  on  commission  a  number  of  such  claims  for  dif- 
ferent taxpayers  at  one  lime.  This  lessens  the  expense 
somewhat,  but  .still  leaves  the  taxpayers  .subject  to 
greater  charges  than  the  tax  proper.  In  either  event, 
whether  of  an  excess  or  of  a  deficit,  the  plan  works  badly, 
and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  greater  .security  of 
collecting  the  tax  is  a  suflRcienL  compensation  for  the 
various  drawbacks. 

Although  this  practice  has  been  in  vogue  (except  in 
the  city  and  couuty  of  San  Francisco  where  it  was  first 
introduced  in  1895)  since  i86r,  its  constitutionality  has 
not  been  tested  in  the  courts  until  recently.  A  case  now 
pending  in  the  supreme  court  dales  from  June,  1895.  It 
is  claimed  by  those  who  maintain  the  unconstitutionality 
of  this  method  of  collecting  the  tax  that  the  owner  of 
personal  property,  the  tax  upon  which  is  not  a  lien  on 
real  estate,  is  dbcriniinatcd  against  in  two  ways,  (i) 
He  has  to  pay  the  tax  before  the  assessmeut  is  equalized 
or  the  rate  fixed,  and  if  his  property  is  seized  and  sold. 
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as  it  rnay  be,  lie  is  deprived  of  property  without  full  pro- 
cess of  law.  [2)  Tliat  he  is  required  to  pay  his  tax  from 
three  to  nine  months  before  the  other  taxpayers  are 
called  uiKin  for  llieirs.  It  is  urge<l  iti  defense  that  after 
equalization  any  discrepances  between  the  tax  paid  and 
the  tax  due  are  adjitsted  ;  that  the  action  of  the  assessor 
in  accord  with  the  statute  is  dtie  proce-w  of  law,  and  that 
although  tlie  taxes  on  other  property  are  not  due  until 
October,  all  taxes  forin  a  lien  which  dates  from  the  same 
time,  namely  the  first  Monday  in  March.  The  decision 
has  not  been  handed  down  at  present  writing.' 

The  assessor  receives  6^  of  the  amount  collected,  as 
remuneration.^  The  assessor  also  collects  the  poll  tax. 
All  other  taxes  are  collected  by  the  tax  collector,  and 
are  paid  at  his  office. 

'  la  Va'xa  conticctiou  it  ia  intcrcstiug  to  note  ibaL  a  committee  of  ttie 
Saa  FranciBCD  grand  jury  has  juat  made  r  report  on  lliisvcrjr  question. 
(April  a,  1S97).  After  calling  atlentioti  to  tli«  fnct  tliat  making  the 
ssseseor  personally  teAponsible  for  all  taxes  on  pecftoiial  property, 
when  unsecureil  by  real  estate,  wliich  are  plnced  on  the  roll,  leads  to 
the  omisHiou  froui  the  roll  of  "clirouic  deliuqueuts  ",  tbe  report  says ; 
"The  rate  on  personal  property  taxes  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  to-wit, 
1S96-97,  na9  about  I1.40  on  a  hundred,  while  the  rate  for  the  auccee<l- 
ing  year  is  reasonably  certain  to  be  at  least  $1.45."  The  report  then 
goes  on  to  show  that  the  cost  of  collecttii({  the  additioual  five  cents 
per|iooif  the  tax  be  nllowetl  to  Ijecome  Oelinqueut  will  become  at 
least  3^  cents,  and,  if  sdvertisefl  as  delinqueul,  53^  cents,  not  in- 
cluding the  trouble  or  com  incurred  by  tlie  ta^ipnyer  in  going  to  ihe 
office  of  the  tax  collector.  "  Accordiug  to  tlie  statemenL*  of  the 
audUor,  it  ccMts  the  city  and  connty  $.t4i  rxx)  more  to  collect  the  taxes 
under  the  present  system  than  it  did,"  before  Sau  Francisco  cune 
under  this  law  ( iS-^S).  "  while  the  results  are  not  in  reality  as  good." 

'In  San  Francisco,  where  all  the  expenses  of  the  asaes.9or's  office 
are  paid  from  the  county  funds,  the  a&se9sor,  although  legally  entitled 
to  this  couimissiou  decided  that  Uc  liad  no  tiiotal  claim  to  it  and  th* 
aam,  amounting  to  aome  (8,000,  was  eventually  turned  into  the  Cttjr 
aud  county  treasury. 
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All  persoaal  property  taxes  other  than  those  already 
discussed  arc  due  the  first  Monday  in  October.  The 
taxes  upon  real  estate  are  payable  in  two  installments. 
The  first  is  dne  at  the  same  time  as  the  persona!  property 
taxes.  The  second  is  due  in  Januar\-  and  becomes  de- 
linquent on  the  last  Monday  in  April.  Both  install- 
ments  may  he  paid  at  the  same  time.  If  the  first  install- 
ment is  not  paid  before  the  last  Monday  in  November, 
an  addition  of  15^^  is  made  ;  if  not  paid  by  the  time  the 
second  installment  is  delinquent,  5^  more  is  added.  If 
the  second  installment  is  allowed  to  jjo  delinquent,  it  is 
increased  %^. 

Real  estate  upon  which  taxes  become  delinquent  and 
are  not  paid  before  the  fifth  of  June  in  the  year  succeed- 
ing that  in  which  the  taxes  are  assessed,  is  liable  to  sale. 
The  sale  takes  place  after  notice  has  been  published  for 
three  weeks.  Unless  the  property  is  redeemed  by  the 
payment  of  all  taxes,  penal  ties,  and  costs  which  may  have 
accumulated,  it  is  sold  to  the  state  and  a  deed  to  that 
effect  is  recorded.  This  procedure  is  comparatively  re- 
cent, having  been  inaugurated  by  an  amendment  to  the 
statute  in  1B95. 

Before  that  time  such  property  was  sold  at  public 
auction.  Under  these  old  tax  sales  the  title  of  the  pur- 
chaser was  invalidated  if  there  had  been  the  slightest 
irregularity  in  the  entire  procedure.  Hence  there  were 
frequent  contests  to  regain  property  so  sold,  or  to  quiet 
the  title.  Scarcely  a  year  passed  under  the  old,  system 
in  which  the  supreme  court  was  not  called  upon  to  de- 
cide one  or  more  such  cases.     Under  the  new  plan  such 
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properly  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  state  for  five 
years,  subject  to  redemption  at  any  time.  After  that  it 
may  be  sold,  but  not  for  less  than  the  accumulated  taxes, 
penalties,  ai'.d  cosU.  The  amendments  to  the  statute  on 
this  point  have  been  so  cnidely  made,  and  tliere  are  so 
many  confusing  and  conflicting  decisions  of  the  courts 
upon  such  cases,  that  it  is  now  practically  impossible  to 
tell  exactly  what  the  law  is.  It  will  be  some  years  be- 
fore the  courts  can  clear  up  all  the  arabijfuiiies.  When 
the  sum  due  amounts  to  $300  the  state  sues  the  owner 
for  it  and  thus  avoids  any  of  the  complications  which 
arise  under  Uie  law  in  regard  to  regular  tax  sates. 

As  has  been  described  above,  the  assessor  can  seize  and 

sell  for  taxes  personal  property  the  tax  upon  which  U 

not  secured  by  real  estate.     All  other  taxes  on  personal 

property  arc  a  lien  on  the  real  estate.     Hence  the  tax 

collector  has  no  power  to  seize  and  sell  personal  property. 

The  tax  collector  is  rather  a  tax  receiver  than  a  collector. 

The  assessor  and  tax  collector  are  usually  salaried 

{'Officers.     The  assessor  has  in  addition  to  liissalar)*,  i5jif 

I'Cominission  for  collecting  poll  taxes,  GJ*    for  collecting 

personal  property  taxes  and  three  dollars,  plus  travelling 

expenses,  for  the  sale  of  personal  property  for  taxes.    In 

many  counties  the  .<«ilary  is  small  on  account  of  these 

commissions. 

Only  one  general  comment  is  to  be  made  upon  the 
method  of  collecting  the  taxes.  It  tends  somewhat  to 
emphasize  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor,  favor- 
ing the  former  in  several  ways,  in  addition  to  those  ad- 
vantages which  they  are  able  to  gain  by  tax  evasion. 
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The  poor  man  who  does  not  own  any  real  estate  has  to  j 
pay  the  tax  on  his  household  jjoods  and  other  personal 
property  to  the  assessor  ai  the  time  of  making  theasscs- 
incnt,  some  months  hefore  the  other  taxes  are  due.     He 
fnrthermore  pays  nnder  circmnstanccs  which  frequently    I 
eatise  him  more  expense  and  trouble  than  the  mere  pay-    1 
meut  of  llie  lax  would  involve.     If  he  is  unable  to  pay 
the  tax  his  household  goods  are  seized  and  sold.     The 
rich  man,  or  one  who  owns  real  estate,  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  his  honsehold  goods,  for  his  taxes  are  secured 
by  real  estate.     He  has  also  from  three  to  nine  months 
morre  time  in  which  to  pay.  1 

9.   The  Protection  of  State  Interests.     Liens. 

Most  of  the  methods  by  which  the  state  \s.  secured 
irom  lass  have  been  mentioned.  But  it  may  be  well  to 
restate  them.  WTien  the  taxpayer  has  real  estate  all 
hts  taxes,  real  and  personal,  arc  a  lien  on  that.  They 
are  a  first  lien  and  come  before  any  and  every  other 
charge  npon  the  land,  even  before  a  mortgage,  street 
assessment,  or  any  other  contract.  Tlie>'  form  a  cloud 
on  llie  title  which  can  be  removed  only  by  payment  of 
all  taxes.  The  Hen  dates  from  the  assessment  and  is 
not  subject  to  the  statute  of  limitations.'  If  the  mort- 
gagee or  other  creditor  pays  the  tax  for  the  owner  in 
onlcr  to  clear  the  title  the  debt  increases  by  the  amount 
of  the  tax  and  of  any  penaltiL-s  and  costs  so  paid.     The 

'Reeve  v.  Kcnucdr,  ^y  Cftl..  643.  Lewis  ts.  Rothchild.  93  Cat.. 
6a$. 
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lax  levy  has  the   effect   of  an  execution  ag^nst  the 
property.' 

Taxes  due  upon  personal  property  not  secured  b> 
real  estate  are  a  lien  ou  tlie  personal  property.  The 
same  is  true  of  poll  taxes  due  from  persons  owaiug^  per- 
sonal property  but  no  real  estate.  Both  taxes  follow 
the  property  even  into  the  hands  of  new  purchasers. 
This  throws  a  serious  cloud  upon  all  titles  to  property 
and  is  a  considerable  hindrance  to  transfers.  It  involves 
considerable  expense,  for  uo  one  dares  to  purchase  any 
lari^c  amount  of  property  unless  he  has  6rst  employed 
an  expert  to  investigate-  the  title.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
commonest  means  of  fraud  on  ignoraiit  purchasers.- 

lo.  Double  Taxation. 

Double  taxation  is  very  nearly  avoided  in  California. 
The  treatment  of  mortgages,  and  of  debts  secured  by 
deeds  of  trust  or  in  other  ways,  as  representing  a  part 
ownership  of  the  property  given  as  security,  prevents 
one  form  of  double  taxation  coinmou  in  other  states. 
Debts  due  residents  of  the  state  and  taxed  as  "solvent 
credits"  of  the  creditor  may  be  deducted  from  "solvent 
credits"  of  the  debtor. 

Hut  there  is  still  double  taxation  iti  the  following 
cases,  (i)  Personal  property,  such  as  stocks  and  bonds 
of  corporations  whose  tangible  property  is  taxed  in  other 
states,  arc  taxable  if  the  owner  resides  in  California.'' 

'YubA  County  r.  Adaiiw,  7  CkL,  35; 

*PurcliaACi9  are  boiiud  at  their  peril  to  sec  tli*t  the  taxM  bave  bcvii 
paid.      R«vc  v.  Keniieily,  43  Cal.,  643. 
*Cily  and  County  of  Snu  Friuiusco  P.  Fry,  6i  Ca].,  47a 
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(2)  No  deduction  is  allowed  for  debt  except  in  the  two 
above  mentioned  cases.  An  iinsecureil  note  is  taxed  if 
discoverable.  A  considerable  number  of  such  notes  arc 
discovered  by  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  debtor  on  the 
blank  furnished  for  the  statement.'  It  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  the  taxpayer  can  be  compelled  to 
(urnisli  that  information  under  the  law  unless  properly 
summoned  as  a  witness  and  cotnjjelled  to  testify.  Yet 
the  knowledge  that  the  debtor  may  in  this  way  make 
acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  the  debt  renders  the 
creditor  cautious  about  omitting  it  from  bis  own  state- 
ment- This  question,  which  has  undoubtedly  added 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  assessment  roll  of  the 
state,  is  a  most  fertile  source  of  double  taxation. 

II.   Conclusion. 

We  liave  now  completed  our  examination  of  the  law. 
.Ml  its  main  features  have  been  set  forth.  There  are 
many  details  not  examined.  There  are  a  number  of 
slight  amendments  desired  by  those  who  administer  the 
law  which  would  make  it  work  more  smoothly.  None 
of  these  would  change  the  general  plan  and  scope  of 
the  tax,  and  we  may  omit  auy  consideration  of  ihem 
here. 

Taken  as  a  whole  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Cali- 
fornia tax  law  is  one  of  the  best  property  tax  laws  that 
has  ever  been  written.  The  statute  depicts  a  general 
property  tax  which  conforms  very  closely  to  the  ideal 
for  that  sort  of  a  tax.     [f  any  general  property  tax  conM 

'  Set  AppeiuUx  A. 
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fulfill  tlie  requirements  of  justice  this  one  wmild  approaci 
closely  thereto.  IE  it  is  possible  to  administer  any  gen- 
eral property  tax  fairly  this  one  could  be  so  administered. 
If  it  is  possible  under  any  law  to  discover  all  the  propert)- 
owned  by  the  citizen  it  certainly  ought  to  be  possible  to 
do  so  under  this  law.  If  the  resnlLs  show  a  serious  fail- 
ure to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  justice  and  equalitj-, 
the  blame  cannot  be  laid  ou  those  who  drew  this  statute. 
The  failure  lies  mainly  with  the  tax  itself.  To  ascertain 
what  is  the  total  amount  of  property  in  a  state  is  im- 
possible when  the  forms  which  property  takes  are  as 
numerous  and  as  complicated  as  at  present.  Under 
modern  economic  conditions  the  general  property  tax  is 
fundamentally  wrong  in  principle.  At  the  present  time 
property  is  not  a  fair  indication  of  ability  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  government.' 

■It  \%  rre<]tientl7  elftlmed  ititt  the  nlifncully  lies  wicb  the  officUU 
who  aclmitmti^r  tbc  law.  Bribery  aud  corniptiou  are  freely  chkrgetl 
liut  rarely  |)n>veii.  The  .tuthor'a  imi>reii»iuii,  drawn  fiuni  nu  (:x(«'n*iv« 
aoquaiutuiice  willi  tUe  oflicials  conccrucct  witli  taxatiou  in  all  partii  of 
the  Hiate,  It  that  they  are  tceuerally  honest,  faithful  utut  competenL 
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PART  II. 
THE  OPKRATIOX  OF  THE  TAX.' 

I .  increase  in  the  burden. 

In  spite  of  the  geueral  excellence  of  llie  law,  its  opera- 
lion  Is  far  from  satisfactory.  Inequalities  of  many  kinds 
exist  wliich  are  accentuated  and  rendered  more  serious, 
year  by  year,  by  the  general  increase  in  the  burden  upon 
the  revenues.  Since  i860  the  amount  collected  by  the 
state  from  the  j^eneral  property  tax  has  increased  from 
$889,162  to  $7,781,589  or  8.7  fold.  During  the  same 
period  population  increased  from  380,000  to  1,460,000  or 
3.8  fold.  The  amount  paid  by  the  people  for  state  pur- 
poses alone  has  increased  from  52-34  to  l?5-33  per  capita.^ 
According  to  the  estimate  made  by  the  census  of  1890 
the  total  per  capita  taxation  by  all  authorities  increased 
between  t86o  and  1S90  from  S7.S5  to  S15.52.  This  in- 
crease is  at  about  the  same  rale  as  that  in  the  burden  for 
state  purposes  alone.' 

*  Wlwn  pol  oilierwiae  HUited  nil  liUtUlics  qtioteil  are  rrom  the  public 
repoTtii  mentioned  in  the  foot-noic  at  tlic  hcpiming  of  Part  I.  To 
■.rohl  tnultiplyint;  fcwt-notes  no  hirther  refcrtnecH  will  he  tiiaile. 

•In  nuking  any  comporiRon  with  other  states,  it  should  be  remenu* 
bercd  that  in  Coliroraim  tbc  schools  ure  laigcly  supports]  from  tb« 
■Ule  traasory.  The  Btate  collects  ttic  k(:i>c<'&1  school  fuiiil  aiid  nppor- 
non«  it  ti>  the  Mhnol  <liAtricl«  in  propnrllon  to  the  number  of  children 
in  earh.  School  districts,  cities  and  incorporated  lowns,  union  hiijh 
•cbool  di«Uict9,  and  cuunticN,  inny  \vvy  ndditionnl  taxe»  for  acbool 
purpove*.     It'Rh  schools  receive  no  aid  from  the  state. 

'  DuTJitj;  the  (Int  iwenly-live  year*  of  the  state's  history  the  expetucft 
nf  ibe  Kovemnicnt  were  afTeclCfl  by  the  prevailing  high  rate  of  wagu 
and  high  prices.  (See  my  article  on  "  Labor  in  California,"  Yale  Rt' 
virxo.  Pel>ra«ry,  1S96.J  There  has  iherefore  been  a  larger  increase  in 
■tate  activtlie*  than  the  atwve  figuren  ohow. 
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2.   The  inequalities  in  the  assessment  of  personal 
properly. 

The  principal  tnequaliLics  in  the  operation  of  this  ta?c 
are  due  to  tlic  fact  thai  personal  properly  escapes  taxation 
in  verj*  large  measure.  A  glance  at  the  chart  will  show 
that  the  as^e^^suient  of  personal  property  has  not  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  assessment 
of  real  estate.  The  total  ainonnt  of  ])ersonal  property 
assessed  in  1896  was  less  by  $32,000,000,  or  about  16^, 
than  the  amount  asscsjicd  in  1872.^  Between  18S0  and 
(S96  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  (not  including  rail- 
roads) increased  from  about  S45o,oix),ooo  to  nearly  St,- 
050,o<io,rxx>,  oral)out  2.25  fold.  Yet  tlie  amount  of  per- 
sonal property  assessed  increased  only  from  $175,000,000 
to  |i88,ooo,oco  a  gain  of  less  than  Sjt.* 

The  sanic  significant  fact  can  be  stated  in  another 
form.  In  1880  personal  property  constituted  26.1856  of 
the  entire  assessed  value  of  property  in  California,  bni 
in  1896,  it  was  only  14.845^.  Omitting  from  the  com- 
parison the  valuation  of  railroad  property,  assessed  by 
the  stale  board  of  equalization,  and  the  item  of  money 

'  The  ftF»cK«tnrtit  of  prrKUiml  properly  in  1873  »»»  f  310,000.000  tile 
hight^.'it  ever  matlc.  The  lowest  BJiice  thnt  time  was  {113,000,000  in 
i88j.  1S72  *a*lhejcnr  after  iluit  in  which  the  first  Male  boartl  of 
eqiittlizatioti  wxs  npj^oinlcd  ami  beifiii  it^  work.  Tile  inrrea»e  in  tlmt 
year  of  15555  '"  '*'"  a*»cwinient  of  perSKninl  property  anti  of  nearly 
140%  ill  the  totiil  assessment  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  work  uf  that 
board.  Tlic  t^atue  yenr  saw  the  cstablislinieiit  of  the  code,  and  some 
of  the  tmprovemeriL  in  the  assESEUicnl  wa«  doubilesa  due  to  the  new 
provisions  of  the  law. 

'The  date  18S0,  frequcnlly  used  for  comparisons  in  this  p«[>er,  i* 
selected  hecauite  it  wan  the  nrat  yenr  ai^er  the  preaent  iilata  constitu- 
tion went  iuto  cfFecL 
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and  solvent  credits,  we  find  tliat  tlie  assessed  valuation 
of  personal  property  was  si.SJt  of  all  property  in  1880 
jd  only  12  J^  ill  1896.' 

[n  the  seventeen  years  from  tS8o  to  1896  the  increase 
in  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  has  been  12556. 
But  the  increase  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  personal 
pro|>erty  lias  been  only  8jii.  It  is  nlterly  inconceivable 
that  this  represents  the  actual  conditions.  During  the 
same  years  the  number  of  acres  assessed  rose  from 
23,116,080  to  39,769,329,  an  increase  of  about  $0^. 
Although  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the 
number  of  acres  taken  np  and  the  amount  of  personal 
projierty  in  the  slate,  yet  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
people  who  own  half  a^ain  as  much  land  as  in  iSftoown 
oaly  10^  more  personal  ]>ro|}erty  It  has  been  suji^- 
gcsted  that  the  amount  of  personal  property  does  stand 
in  close  connection  with  the  number  of  people.  U  is 
certainly  natural  to  suppose  that  the  1,500,000  people 
Ii\*ing  in  California  to^ay  would  own  nearly  twice  as 
much  {KTsonal  property  as  the  860,000  people  w]iolivc<l 
here  in  1880.  Yet  we  find  that,  according  to  the  assess- 
ment roll,  the  additional  64.0,000  [jeyple  have  not 
brought  with  them  more  than  one  tenth  as  much  per- 
sonal property  as  the  original  860,000  possessed.  In 
1880  the  per  capita  assessment  of  personal  property  was 
i20i ;  in  1890  it  was  only  $139,  and  in  1896  only  $122. 
During  the  same  time  the  per  capita  assessment  of  real 
estate  increased  from  $523  to  $7oa 

Such  glaring  absurdities  are  revealed  by  a  study  of 


'Tbe  complete  Ublcs  will  be  fonud  iu  appcuduc  C 
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tlie  mere  totals  on  the  assessment  roll.     We  will  now 
examine  some  of  the  separate  items. 

It  is  comuio!i]y  reported  that  on  liie  apprtwich  of  as- 
ssessmeut  day  (the  first  Monday  in  March)  considerable 
amounts  of  money  are  removed  from  the  banks  and 
placed  where  the  assessor  cannot  find  Ihem  nor  the 
owner  remember  that  he  has  them  when  making  np  the 
sworn  statement.  Wc  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  with 
absotnte  certainty  how  mucii  money  and  solvent  credits 
escapes  taxation.  Rnt  we  can  show  beyond  n  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  a  large  part  does  escape.  Twice  each  year 
oil  the  first  of  January  and  the  first  of  July,  the  bank 
commi.^iioners  regularly  compile  a  statement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  state.  (The  July 
statement  includes  the  national  banks,  which  arc  omitted 
from  that  of  January.)  According  to  the  report  of 
the  bank  commissioner  in  1890  the  taxable  deposits'  in 
all  biinks  in  the  state  in  July  amounted  to  $72,787,524. 
All  of  this  is  solvent  credits  of  the  depositors  accordinjj 
to  the  law.  Tiie  banks  also  had  on  hand  $23,359,094 
in  money,  and  their  own  solvent  credits  from  which  all 
their  deposits  arc  to  be  deductwl  amounted*  to  $89,979,- 
(>65.67.  The  taxable  difference  was  JI17, 102,441.  Be- 
sides these  sums  the  banks  held  $22,606,896  invested  in 
stocks  and  bonds,  a  pari  of  which  is  ta.\able.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  how  much  of  this  is  taxable,  we 

'OinittinK  ntivin^  banlc  depoiiN,  wliiich  are  not  tsxcfl  as  monej  or 
crviIiU  hut  ar«  merged  in  (he  property  of  tlie  bunks. 

'Untlcr  tlic  thri!«  faca<liiigs  "  Loans  011  Btork?,  bonda  anA  wnr- 
r»t)i\"  "l.o.mri  oil  other  securitiM"  (iiot  on  iiiortgajfca),  •nd  "  Loans 
on  persoual  security." 
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will  omit  it  froui  our  comparisou  entirely.     The  taxable 
items  with  all  possible  deductions  are  as  follows : 

Taxable  to  depositors,  or  ttieir  creditors,   .   .    t73.7S7.534' 
Taxable  to   banks  or  their  creditora.  other 

tliati  depositors 17,193,441 

Money  011  hand, .      S3.359."94 

Totit Jn3.339,o;9 

This  total  shotild  be  increased  by  any  taxable  portion 
of  the  stocks,  bonds  or  warrants  held  by  the  banks  as 
above  explained.     Thus  accordiiijj  to  the  Ijaiik  commis- 
sioners'  report   there  were  in  tlie   hands  of  the  banks 
alone  July  1,  1890,  uiote  than  $^13,339,059  of  money 
and  solvent  crc<lits.     Rut  the  assessors  could  find  in  ihc 
whole  state,  iu  the  liauds  of  banks  and  of  private  persons 
together,    only   $25,226,970   on    the   first   Monday    in 
March.     If  we  arc  to  assume  that  the  assessors^  returns 
and  those  of  the  bank  commissioners  arc  both  correct 
then  the  anioinit  of  money  and  solvent  credits  in  tlic 
state  increased  by  more  thau  $88, 1 12,089  i"  ^^^^^  months! 
Hut  that  is  not  the  whole  story ;  for  by  the  next  first 
Monday  in  March,  eight  months  later,  if  we  can  believe 
the   assessors'    returns,    only    $25,983,913   out    of   over 
$1  I3<339t059  found  by  the  hank  commissioners  remained 
iu  the  state ! 

Approximately  the  sams  thinj;  can  be  shown  for  any 
other  year.  The  showing  for  1890  is  as  favorable  to 
the  assessment  as  that  which  could  be  made  in  any  one 
of  five  years  taken  at  random  which  liave  been  esti- 
mated.    Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  more  of  these 

'  Any  deduction  allowable  from  this  item  for  pcraonml  ilebts  of 
depoai'.oni  kbould  reappear  as  solreiit  credits  of  other  peraoiia;  «a 
that  this  amount  should  all  appear  iu  one  form  or  uDolhct  ou  V\t« 
aMeMiuent  roll. 
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tedious  calculations,  wc  maj-  say  that  it  is  certain  tliat 
not  more  than  20  5S  of  the  taxable  amount  of  money 
and  solvent  credits  his  yet  found  its  way  into  the 
assessment  rolls.' 

It  is  a  seriotts  thing  that  this  item  of  property  escapes 
taxation,  for  it  probably  amounts  to  $300,000,000  at  the 
very  least,  or  to  about  one-third  as  much  as  the  entire 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  and  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  entire  assesaed  value  of  personal  property.  Yet 
unless  other  fonns  of  personal  property  are  reached  also, 
it  would  Ijc  unfair  to  tax  this  one  form  more  sliarply 
than  the  others. 

The  ba:ik5  have  in  some  quarters  been  held  rcsponsi- 
bic  for  these  discrepancies.  But  they  are  as  a  matter  of 
fact  responsible  for  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  eva- 
sion that  actnaily  takes  plnce.  Only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  total  aniuunl  of  money  and  solvent  credits  is 
taxable  to  the  banks.  It  is  the  depo.s)Us  that  escape  in 
largest  measure,  and  they  are  not  taxable  to  the  banks 
but  to  the  depositors.  Yet  the  procedure  noted  in  the 
first  part  of  this  paper  of  requiring;  the  bank  commit 
sioners  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  banks  on  the 
first  Monday  in  March,  which  was  adopted  last  year 
(1S96),  resulted  in  au  increase  of  nearly  74  p&  in  the 
assessment  of  money  and  solvent  credits  in  the  state  at 
larj^e  in  a  single  year.  In  Sau  Krancisco  llic  increase 
was  even  more  marked,  being  over  100^,*    The  follow- 

■  ht  rSyo  ihe  ceniu*  HUilioriiici  found  131,603.003  worth  of  ^oM 
ami  bullion  in  California.  Bui  only  ^9,900.000 of  aU  kin>Uof  monry 
WAS  aseessvd. 

*ju'li;"isi;  by  the  sia'^emetu  jiiiil  oblaineil  from  the  bittilcK  l>jr  the 
bank  coramiaaioncn  for  Suturday,  Feb,  17,  1S97,  at  the  close  of  busi- 
.oeM,  the  aMCMmeiit  this  rear  K 1897)  will  fall  back  allgbtly. 
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ing  tabic  shows  the  assessment  of  money  and  of  solvent 
credits,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from  the  reports, 
[sincc  the  beginning  of  the  stale  government. 

A35BSSME:^  of  MONBY  aND  OF  SOLVENT  CREDITS. 

Year.  Tout  Slmte.  Sail  Prancisco. 

1*7* J1t1.531.623  l79i'***.590 

1873 l1.4S7.S0e*  t 

1S76 l6.9n(.2iS*  r4,st2,9J5» 

1^ ij,403.6o6'  11,013,095* 

ji»78.   . n,38'.99;*  9.'33.i8o* 

fl»79 9.8«.9W^  7.388,635' 

1 1880 2^^i9,,syi  .   .   .   .  t 

tl«8l      i3.597.566*  9.8S'.993* 

ta 10.694.3jX  8,5»r.2ro 

8i 16.850.161  l4.7fO-393 

a6.303.95S  15,269.339 

ittS .  .  .  ia.4S3.(.87»  6,657.298* 

188s Ji. 678.318  13.307-475 

1887 j6.  140,211  15.672,414 

28.600,378  "'13IJ1776 

1889 »7.S65.M3  i6,B85,9H3 

1890 35.216,970  17.385.S36 

1891 35.983.913  17.366,084 

189]      JS.877,tSo  17.112,858 

1S93 16.811.063  16.950,134 

»2.623,si5  15  383,929 

.   , 36,270.813  17,133.486 

1896     4S.6a3.i95  35.178.734 

"  Hooey  only.  lu  flome  cum*  tlie  report*  ilo  not  segregate  solvent 
creHil*  from  oilier  per««n«l  ijn>|»etty,  No  sejiirrj^titinii  ofeiclier  money 
orsolvetil  cre<Hu  was  mwle  in  the  reports  hcfore  1871.  except  in  iH^t, 
when  the  amount  uf  mwtiey  M*e*se<l  wiw  jjiveii  «s  11,641,663  Tlie 
report  of  the  state  board  uf  equalizatJQii  Tor  1874-75  was  not  printeil. 

t  Money  und  solvent  crediLs  Are  no:  »e]>aTaled  from  other  pcrsonki 
properly.  Biil  tlie  report  of  ihe  stAle  t>o<ir(l  of  equnllrMion  for  1871 
■ad  1S73  ront^itm  usutptiient  tii  regard  to  s>evcnteeti  »aviii(t9  baiika 
ahowinK  *  roluction  in  their  SMKcMmciit  froin  over  f^u.oou.ooo  in  (872 
to  IcM  tliiti  |i,ooo.uoo  in  1873. 
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There  are  two  things  i)articHlarly  noticeable  in  this 
table.  The  first  is  the  absence  of  any  steady  increase 
such  as  we  should  expect  to  iiTid  if  the  assessment  had 
kept  pace  with  the  actual  growth  of  the  state.  The 
second  is  the  sudden  jump  in  i8g6,  which  has  jnst  been 
explained.  It  is  probable  that  the  banks  now  bear  their 
full  share  of  taxation  upon  money  and  solvent  credits. 

Turning  now  to  other  forms  of  personal  property,  we 
shall  encounter  the  same  difficulties  iu  attempting  to 
ascertain  the  exact  amount  which  escapes,  but  wc  can 
easily  assure  ourselves  that  a  lar^e  pan  does  escape. 
One  of  the  categories  that  undoubtedly  escapes  is 
"goods,  wares  and  merchandise."  In  i8go  the  state 
board  of  equalization  said  of  these  items  :  "  Certainly  the 
supply  should  keep  |jace  with  the  increase  of  population. 
Since  1880  ilic  population  has  increased  ^(>%  while  the 
increase  of  valuation  of  goods  and  merchandise  iu  1890 
over  that  of  1880  is  27  Jf;  and  over  that  of  1883  only 

AS.SESSMENT  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

itlSo J>>7.b5o,i84 

188a a8.903,86g 

1885 33.9.';4.57» 

1884 34.449.1^ 

"886 30,755,495 

1887 32.7M.933 

1888 34.803,46s 

1889 35.«K>.99a 

1890 35.149*996 

1896 40,435'49i 

This  item  includes  the  stock  of  goods  iu  the  hands  of 
merchants.    It  is  uot  customary  and  probably  not  feasible 
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to  demand  an  inventor>'.  As  the  assessor  cannot  visit 
every  £tore  in  his  county  on  the  first  Monday  in  March, 
his  only  source  of  knowledge  is  the  sworn  "statement" 
of  the  owner,  which  is  usually  made  sometime  later  than 
the  first  of  March,  to  which  date  it  refers.  To  be  sure 
the  law  forbids  the  assessment  of  the  property  of  any 
person  "in  gross ",  but  whether  it  requires  a  detailed 
enumeration  of  all  the  things  iu  an  assorted  stock  of 
goods  is  doubtfnl.  Still,  the  underassessment  in  this 
cas«  is  not  so  great  as  in  other  cases. 

An  interesting  bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  general  under- 
assessment of  personal  property  and  especially  of  such 
items  as  goods  wares  and  merchandize,  house-furni.sh- 
ings,  libraries  and  the  like,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  reports 
of  the  loss  by  fire  in  San  Francisco.'  The  total  loss 
from  18S4  to  189C  inclusive  was  £13,140,264,  of  which 
$3,790,904  was  on  buildings  and  $9,349,360  on  their 
contents.  That  is,  the  contents  of  buildings  destroyed  by 
Brewerc  2.74  times  as  valuable  as  the  buildings,  making 
no  allowance  for  salvage.  Hence  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  the  assessment  of  personal  property  at 
least  2.74  times  as  great  as  that  of  buildings.  The 
assessment  of  buildings  in  San  Francisco  iu  1896  was 
$88,506,915,  while  that  of  personal  property  other  than 
money  and  solvent  credits,  instead  of  being  $232,508,667 
was  only  $47,073,097,  but  little  over  %o^  of  the  assess- 
ment of  buildings,  A  discrepancy  so  large  as  this  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  underassessment  of 
the  contents  of  buildings. 

'  Annual  Reports  of  the  Underwriten'  Plr«  Palrol.    See  table*  in 
AppeodU  B. 
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Another  item  which  is  assessed  with  the  utmost  irreg- 
alarit>'  is  franchises.  The  amount  of  franchises  assessed 
in  i8g6  was  $10,415,830,  an  increase  since  i8go  of  over 
$4,ocxj,ooo.  Most  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  sharper 
assessment  of  franchises  in  San  Francisco  and  Alameda 
Counties  alone.  (Alameda  County  includes  the  city  of 
Oakland.) 

But  the  startling  fact  in  regard  to  the  franchises  is 
that  out  of  the  57  counties  ^o^  according  to  their  assess- 
ors, have  no  franchises.  Among  these  30  counties  are 
San  Joaquin  which  has  a  population  of  over  30,000  and 
contains  the  city  of  .Stockton  with  over  15,000  inhabit- 
ants;  Kern  County,  with  a  population  of  over  10,000, 
containing  a  city  of  some  3,000 ;  and  Marin  Countj'  with 
15,000  people,  containing  a  number  of  fiourishiug  towns, 
one  of  wliich  has  nearly  4,000  iuhal>itanLs.  Some  of 
the  missing  30  counties  are,  to  be  sure,  sparsely  populated 
aud  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  no  franchises,  or  at  least  none 
of  any  value.  But  if  Contra  Costa  County,  with  only 
14,000  inhabitants,  its  larRest  town,  Martinez,  having 
less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  finds  franchises  worth 
i!io3,ooo  within  its  boundaries,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  larger  counties  aud  towns  are  without  any  such 
franchises. 

While  there  are  many  franchises  which  escape  taxa- 
tion there  are  also  a  great  many  that  arc  taxed,  but 
should  not  be.  If,  for  example,  a  manufacturing  firm 
(partnership)  becomes  incorporated,  it  is  in  some  counties, 
notably  San  Francisco,  assessed  for  a  franchise.  Yet  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  very  limited  privileges  conferred 
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upon  corporations  iu  California  are  worth  even  the  $150 
at  which  they  are  assessed.'  The  justification  of  taxing 
a  franchise  is  not  found  in  the  fact  that  the  mere  posses* 
sion  of  the  franchise  is,  in  itself,  supposed  to  be  in- 
dicative of  so  much  ability  to  pay  taxes,  or  of  so  much 
benefit  conferred  by  the  government.  But  franchises 
arc  iuchidcd  in  the  property  because  they  have  a  value 
and  form  a  part  of  the  revenue  yielding  capital  of  the 
corporation  or  person  owning  tlieui.  The  mere  act  of 
incorporation  docs  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  a  taxable 
franchLse.  The  franchise  is  a  valuable  or  special 
privilege,  and  if  confL-rrcd  by  government  is  usually  in 
addition  to  the  mere  act  of  incorporation.  The  right  to 
sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  enjoy  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  usual  privilege  of  limited  liability,  might  be  legally 
called  a  franchise.  But  it  is  not  a  taxable  franchise,. 
because  it  has  no  money  value. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  assessment  of  snchi 
franchises  at  even  $150  apiece  is  not  only  unjust  but  is 
illegal.  The  constitution  defines  franchises  as  property 
and  declares  that  all  property  should  be  assessed  in  pro- 
portion to  its  value.' 

*  "  B«cb  •tockholder  of  «  corporaliou  or  joint-itock  aMociatiom  sball 
be  IndiTJdually  end  pctvonally  liable  for  such  proportioa  of  all  iu 
delrta  anil  liablliliei  coatrorte«!  or  incnrred  dnring  the  \\tat  be  waa  a 
atockholder,  as  the  amount  of  stocks  or  shares  onued  by  him  bean 
to  the  wbole  of  the  aubM;ril>ed  capital  atock  or  abarea  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  a9aociation."^Pait  of  sec.  3,  Art.  xii,  state  constitution. 

*The  courta  have  never,  to  the  author's  knowlrilge,  leMed  itils  bsscsi- 
ment.  The  amoant  of  tax,  about  |>ou  each  ^ear,  is  so  sDiall  that  it 
i»  Reaper  to  pay  It  than  to  sue.  Some  such  valueless  franchises  have 
b««B  BMeMcd  as  high  as  ^,000  and  even  |io,ooo.  Tfac  corporalton* 
submit  "  for  fear  the/  may  get  something  wors«"  \  \ 
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Other  cases  in  which  the  assessment  of  personal  pn^ 
erty  is  absurdly  deficient  might  be  pointed  out     For  ex- 
ample, the  returns  in  1896  show  only  66,753  watches  In 
the  state,  or  al>oul  one  to  every  23  persous.    Much  of  the 
grain  crop  of  the  state  is  not  taxable,  being   shipped 
from  the  state  before  the  assessment  day,  and  the  grow-  H 
ing  crops  being  exempt.     In  1896,  however,  there  were  ■ 
20,294,428  centals  of  wheat  in  the  state   assessed    at  H 
$2,662,428  or  about  i2j-j'  cents  |)er  cental.     Rutin  1895.  ™ 
7,850,890  centals  were  assessed   at  $4,486,153,  or  abont 
56   cents   per  cental.     The  actual    price   In  1S96   was   ■ 
higher  than  in  1895,  just  the  reverse  of  the  relation  iu   I 
the  assessment.' 

In  36counties  in  1895  '^^^re  was  no  coal  at  all  accord-  ^ 
ing  to  the  assessment  and  in  six  others  there  was  less  f 
than  100  tons.  The  rate  at  which  coal  is  assessed  varies 
from  im.oo  to  $12.00  a  ton  in  different  counties.  The  M 
assessment  of  fnmitnre  is  nearly  uniform  from  year  to  ' 
year,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

ASSBSSBD  VALUE  OP  FURNITtlRE. 

1889 |i6,777,i7a 

1890 16,346.366 

iSgi  . i6,3a9,o&4 

1S9S 16,699,00$ 

2893 ];,o5i.oo7 

1894 16,018.898 

i^ 16,719,75a 

189* i5,499.oeo' 

This  assessment  is  certainly  defective     Population  in- 

■Wbekt  was  ([uated  iu  Sail   Fraucisco  March  1,  1895,  at  8>,^  ceotn    fl 

per  cental ;  Marcb  1,  1896,  at  %\.\i^  per  cental.  I 

*ju9t  about  |io  {>er  citpita.  fl 
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-    I 
creased  300,000  in  the  interval  from  :889  to   1896  and 

yet  the  amount  of  furniture  assessed  decreased.  -' 

But  it  is  not  uecessan.'  to  go  further  into  details.  No 
additional  evidence  is  needed  to  convince  us  that  per- 
sonal property  escapes  taxation  in  large  measure. 
Personal  property  that  is  found  hy  the  asses.sor  is 
generally  as.scsscd  quite  fairly.  The  trouble  is  that  so 
little  of  it  is  found.  Of  all  that  is  assessed,  one-fourth 
is  made  up  of  fanning  stock  and  utensils,  which  are 
assessed  at  not  less  than  half  their  \'alue. 

3.  InequaliiUs  in  the  Assessment  of  Real  Estate. 

The  inequalities  in  the  assessment  of  real  estate  may 
Ik  divided  into  three  classes:  i.  Inequalities  between 
localities,  arising  from  taxation  by  different  authorities 
and  the  failure  of  the  scheme  of  equalization.  2. 
Inequalities  Ix-tween  rural  and  city  propcrtj*.  3. 
Inequalities  between  land  and  the  improvements.  4. 
Inequalities  between  hulividuals  in  the  same  localities. 

These  four  classes  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and  arc 
uot  intended  to  be  so.  Thus  inequalities  between  locali- 
ties due  to  the  action  of  different  authontics  may  result 
in  inequalities  between  rural  and  city  property.  But 
these  four  comparisons  reveal  the  principal  ways  in 
which  the  inequalities  in  the  asses.sinent  of  real  estate 
are  felt. 

a.    inequalities  between  Different  localities. 

In  spite  of  the  existence  and  action  of  the  state  board 
of  equalization  there  arc  undoubtedly  great  differences 
in  the  rate  of  assessment  of  real  estate  between  the 
different  cities  and  counties.     To  ascertain  how  much 
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these  differences  are  is  a  task  of  great  difHculty  and 
delicacy.'     Although  the  methods  used  by  the  United 
States  census  ofSce  in  ascertaiuiiig  the  value  of  city  real 
estate  are  not  above  criticism,   the  results  obtained  by   ^ 
that  authority  in  1890  arc  the  best  that  are  available.       ■ 
The  following   table   taken  from  the  report  of  the   ■ 
eleventh  census  (1890),  ou  "  Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxa- 
tiou,"  (Part  II,  p.  377,)  sliows  some  of  the  probable 
inequalities  in  different  cities,  or  at   least  that  great 
inequalities  do  exist.  ■ 

TRUB  VAMIK  COMPARED  WITH  THE  AS.SKSSED  VALUBOF 
RKAU  KSTATK  IN  NINKTEEN  CITIES. 

a"*--  IrKc^'K-''        A««*J  Value,      —^d  J- True 

Alameda, |  10,551,388  $    lAT^Ail  7° 

Berkeley 5.413,6^  3,608,840  66 

Euiek* 1,500,000  2,393.103  95 

Frcano, tu,ocM,ooo  6,436,194  64 

Lo«  Auf^ele* 67.5*9,870  45,066.436  66 

NapR 2.947iViO  1,787.650  60 

UukUnd 70,000,000  35,827,273  51 

PasBdcuB 9,000,000  4,794,167  47 

Kivwmclc 15,000.000  3,987,685  36 

Sacramento 28,000,000  [3,064,574  41 

Sac  Bernardino,  .   .   .  7>44ii404  3.730,702  so 

San  Diego 44.500.000  i4,678.io[  3^ 

San  FraiicUco .   .    .   .  316,830,419  335,355,668  "74 

Sau  Joirf, 30,000.000  i4,Sa6,447  50' 

Santa  Barbara 4>S94,833  '.894.833  59 

Santa  Cruj:, 10,300,000  3.'»3,285  30 

Saula  Rosa,  .   .       .   .  4.645,835  3.071.173  75 

Stockton 13,183,163  8,133,108  66 

Vdlejo, 1,700,000  1,330,000  73* 

'During  the  ycara  1891,  1895  and  1S96  Llie  writer  had  tlie  opportunity 
to  visit  thirty  ilifTeretit  counties.  Allbou^li  many  itiquirps  as  to  the 
usual  r«te  of  asHessiiirnt  were  inaile.  llic  rwiults  ohiained  were  not 
very  satisfactory.  So  fat  as  tlicy  go  they  fully  sustain  the  conclu- 
siooB  of  this  jjupcr.  fl 

*  The  basis  upon  which  all  orthese  v&ln&tious  was  made  is  tboa  de-  I 
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Whether  the  figures  given  in  the  census  report  are 
absolutely  correct  in  each  case  or  not,  they  certainly  in- 
dicate that  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  iu  the  assess- 
ment in  different  localities.  Without  reference  to  the 
txact  proportions,  this  absence  of  uniformity  is  fully 
cstablLshed  by  the  author's  personal  inquiries.  But  it  is 
not  safe  to  lay  very  much  stress  on  the  smaller  variations. 

b.  fneifualilUs  betiveen  Rural  and  Urban  Property. 

The  census  of  1890  shows  that  nearly  41^  of  the 
people  of  California  live  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabi- 
tants. By  a  careful  estimate  it  has  been  found  that 
more  than  65  J?  of  the  people  of  the  state  now  live  on 
what  the  assessor  calls  "city  and  town  lots"  and  not 
more  than  35^  live  on  "acres,"  or  what  is  mostly  farm 
or  ranch  land.  In  1S90  the  assessment  of  ranch  lands 
and  improvements  was  #959  per  capita  for  tliose  who 
reside  thereon,  against  an  assessment  of  $599  per  capita 
for  city  and  town  lots  to  those  resident  in  towns.  In 
1892,  when  the  assessment  reached  its  highest  point, 
these  figures  were  $963  for  farmers  and  $644  for  towns- 
men. The  same  general  proportions  hold  true  for  tlie 
otlier  years. 

•cribcd  in  tbr  cviuuN  :  "To  Mcrrtain  ihc  Irue  mine  of  rciil  e«t«t« 
dUtribulable  tuto  couuti««.  inqRines  wefe  Kut  to  couuty  and  manici- 
p«l  officert  Mupow«[C(l  to  asscHt  propetty  for  purpo4«*  of  loxBtioti, 
•Kking  tbeni  to  state  wbal,  iu  tlieir  opinioa.  was  the  rctalion  between 
the  aaieMeil  ami  llie  true  value  of  the  real  estate  as  respectively 
tmttmtA  b/  them,  and,  to  corroborate  their  reportfl.  more  than  35,000 
inquirira  -trere  sent  throughout  the  country  to  persons  bettered  to  tw 
fmnillar  with  the  values  of  real  cMate.  Bsking  their  opinionn  a«  to  the 
rclatioa  between  the  asses9e<l  and  the  icue  value  iu  their  tespectiv* 
localitiea,  and  the  replies  received  were  carefully  considered  In  con- 
nection with  the  report  of  the  aaaeuorv." 
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Of  course  those  figures  must  not  be  supposed  to  prove 
that  the  fanner  is  taxed  one  and  one-half  times  as  heavily 
as  his  cousin  of  the  town  in  proporlion  to  his  property. 
For  the  number  of  the  propertyless  is  larger  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country.  In  the  cities  only  40%  of  the 
families  own  their  own  homes  while  in  niral  [>arts  76^ 
of  the  families  own  the  "  ranches  "  on  which  they  live. 
Then,  too.  the  fanner  requires  more  land  both  in  quantity 
and  in  value,  as  it  is  the  main  source  of  his  income. 
Again,  the  assessment  of  personal  property  per  capita  is 
greater  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  The  total  per 
capita  assessment  in  cities  and  towns  amounts  to  about 
$725  ;  that  in  the  countrj'  districts  to  $1,088.  The  exact 
figures  vary  from  year  to  year,  hut  the  proporlion  is  prac 
tically  the  same. 

It  is  probably  approximately  true  that  the  average 
farmer  in  California  has  about  S300  worth  more  real 
estate  than  the  average  resident  of  tlie  city.  But  never- 
theless it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  average  fanner  is 
that  much  betlrr  able  to  pay  taxes  than  the  average 
townsman. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  the  true  valuation  of 
farm  lauds  and  improvements  (as  returned  by  the  enum- 
erators) was  5697,116,630."  This  was  assessed  at  $432,- 
391,478  in  1890  anrf  3(459,716,621  in  1891.     According 

'  Two  slight  forrfctions  Rhould  he  marie  in  the  conipnnsDn,  ( t )  for 
miaiug  propertlca  and  (a)  for  rnilronds  luscssed  by  tbc  state  board  of 
equal izuliou  ami  couuted  as  persoiml  properly  in  the  ceusus.  Tbc 
esftct  amount  of  Itiesc  cotrcctionn  rannot  be  ascertained.  Imt  it  is  cer- 
tain that  tliey  wlEl  uot  aUer  tUc  proportiou  of  assessed  value  to  true 
TaJne  more  tUau  one  per  cent.,  probably  not  at  all,  aa  they  offiwt  one 
Mtotlier. 


* 
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to  this,  the  as.se5sed  valuation  was  between  62  ^  and  66  % 
of  the  true  valuation.  Peisunal  inquiries  by  the  author 
confirm  these  averages.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the 
average  assessment  of  fanning  property  in  California  is 
little  below  two-thirds  of  its  true  value.  The  census 
estimates  of  the  inie  ^-alue  of  fa-rming  property  arc  more 
reliable  than  arc  the  census  returns  on  the  true  valuation 
of  city  real  estate,  because  the  value  of  fanning  prop- 
erty was  ascertained  by  the  enumerators. 

The  average  assessment  of  town  aud  city  lots  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  broad  acres.  According  to  the  census 
the  true  value  of  city  real  estate  was  $818,458,750, 
assessed  in  1S90  at  $448,222,621  and  in  iSgi  at  $455,- 
^9^3'39^»  °^  54^  ^"^  55%  respectively.  San  Francisco 
appears  to  form  an  important  exception.  The  assess- 
ment uE  real  property  there  is  probably  considerably 
above  the  average  for  that  of  city  property  iu  many  other 
parts  of  the  state.  It  varies  in  that  city  from  60%  to 
75  ^  aud  over.' 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  ax-erage  farmer's  real 
estate,  which  constitutes  90%  of  all  his  taxed  property 
is  probably  assessed  at  from  8  J?'  to  12^  higher  than  the 
average  townsman's  real  estate,  which  forms  but  80^  of 
all  his  taxed  property.*     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 

'An  increaar  of  30%  mule  by  th«  slntp  boiir>t  of  cqualiz^tiou  in 
1896  vHrn«d  thff  aaxswtj  value  of  soin«  pieces  of  property  above  what 
the  name  property  sold  for  that  year.  Iu  the  opiniou  of  sereral  real 
estate  flealers  the  asaessineiit  iu  .San  I'ranrisco  will  average  conaider- 
ably  over  60%  of  the  inie  valor. 

'The  reader  khould  hear  in  mitid  tlivt  theitc  are  general  averages 
for  tk*  enlirt  slate.  VHtifilions  between  different  localities  are  so 
((real  that  these  prot>ottiott!i  do  not  probably  apply  strictly  to  any  one 
(ity  or  to  auy  single  county. 
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905S  represents  more  uearly  the  true  proportion  between 
the  farmer's  real  estate  and  his  personal  property  than 
the  80^  docs  the  proportion  between  the  real  estate  and 
the  personal  property  in  towns.' 

Whether  these  Bgures  are  absohitely  correct  or  not, 
they  clearly  indicate  that  farming  properly  {real  estate) 
is  assessed  liiglier  011  the  average  than  city  and  town 
lots.  The  showing  is  vcr>-  instructive.  It  has  frequently 
been  pointed  out  that,  theoretically,  the  general  property 
tax  is  siiitect  only  to  the  simple  economic  conditions 
usually  existiujj  in  farming  communities.  This  view  is 
usually  supported  on  the  ground  that  the  great  category 
of  intangible,  coucealablc  personal  property  which  escapes 
taxation  is  wautlng  in  such  districts.  It  is  not  usually 
supposed  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  assessment 
of  visible  property,  especially  of  realty.  But  so  far  as 
our  results  are  safely  conclusive  they  show  tliat  the  more 
complicate<l  conditions  of  city  life  favor  the  underassess- 
ment of  town  and  city  lots  also. 

There  arc  two  reasonable  explanations  fur  this.  The 
first  is  general,  the  second  local.  In  the  first  place  farm 
lands  change  hands  less  frequently  than  city  and  town 
lots  and  their  value  is  consetiuenlly  more  stable.  In  the 
cities  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  leave  a  larger  margin 
to  insure  against  over-assessment.     In  the  second  place 

'The  wnriilii};  must  HKiiin  lie  repeated  ttint  it  l«  not  fcafc  to  lay  too 
much  DtTcsG  iipoii  the  exact  profiottioTis  of  tUcse  assessnient!).  Any 
one  who  has  had  auy  experience  with  attempts  to  efltimnte  the  true 
value  or  properly  will  recognire  ihc  difficulies  involved.  It  ia  prac- 
tically impoasible  to  ascertain  the  true  vxlne  of  property.  eHpedutly  of 
real  estate.  The  owner  himiceircatitiot  tell  what  ilia  within  loorao^. 
This  iadeed  coaatitutcs  a  fatal  objecUoa  to  the  geueiml  property  tax. 
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the  peculiar  treatment  of  mortgages  in  California,  wliich 
will  be  discussed  later,  results  in  a  sharper  assessment  of 
mortgaged  property.  Tliis  affects  32  *fv  of  the  fanii  lands 
and  only  ib'/r.  of  the  city  and  town  lots. 

But,  after  all,  the  payment  each  year  by  the  fanner  of 
from  four  to  six  cents  too  mnch  on  each  Sioo  of  his 
real  estate  for  state  taxes  shrinks  into  ridiculous  insigni- 
ficance when  compared  with  the  injustice  which  arises 
from  the  evasion  of  taxation  by  personal  property  owners. 
This  again  adds  peculiarly  to  the  bnrdeii  upon  the 
farmer,  tlie  bulk  of  whose  personal  property  consists  of 
visible  tangible  implements,  stock,  and  household  goods, 
nearly  all  of  which  arc  assessed  at  above  }f>'fo  of  their 
true  value.' 

Besides  the  injustice  that  arises  from  the  shifting  of 
the  mortgage  tax,  there  is  also  a  Uttlc  inequality  in  the 
.sharper  assessment  of  mortgaged  property.  The  law 
provides  that  if  the  face  value  of  the  mortgage  exceeds 
the  assessed  value  of  the  property,  the  mortgage  .shall  be 
assessed  at  less  than  its  face  value.  Nevertheless  this 
is  seldom  done,  since  the  fact  that  the  face  value  of  the 
mortgage  can  be  definitely  ascertained  gives  the  assessor 
a  better  indication  of  the  value  of  the  properly  than  he 
has  in  other  cases.  It  would  be  surprising,  therefore,  if 
such  property  were  not  assessed  more  sharply  than  other 

*  W)i«ii  the  t^tx  rate  for  ttste  purposes  is  5ocFiitson  ihe  fitxi,  wliJcli 
i«  coiikiilcrcfl  *  fuir  avtmge  rate,  it  it  probable  tlint  bij  nvcragc  rurmer 
pays  about  17  rrtuii  tnore  00  each  {100  of  property  tbat  he  actuallj 
ownt  than  does  the  arcrage  resident  oT  the  city.  But  far  more  aerioui 
Ihan  auy  diffierencca  l)elw(-cii  great  classes  are  the  difference*  between 
indiriduala  of  every  claaa. 
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property.  This  inequality  aflects  approximately  t 
fifth  of  all  the  property  of  the  state.  The  mortgages 
average  about  two-thirds  of  ihc  assesr^ed  value  of  the 
property.  It  is  probable  from  the  regularity  with  which 
this  ]noportion  reappears  that  the  assessors  frequently 
assntiie  that  the  uiortgage  is  for  two-thirds  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  following  tai>le  shows  the  assessed  value  of 
property  mortgaged,  the  value  of  the  mortgage:*,  the  pro- 
portioH  of  the  mortgages  to  the  assessed  value,  aud  the 
proportion  of  mortgaged  property  to  all  proiierty. 


Vmr. 


IK90 .  . 
1891 .  . 

i&9a  .  . 

I8M.  . 

1894.  . 

1895.  . 
IS96.  . 


Aue*»«i]  Value  of 
Property 


391,961.693 
3  !S,3 16.078 

3=0.345.753 
3I3,7j8.o53* 


158,606.635 
16S.060.090 
177,086,691 

194."  52.095 

302.874,319 
318.714.706 

1 94,901,  S7  3 

»Si2,93».i3i 


TrrCpnt   o( 

ilortgn  HCd 

I'nijHrrtv  lo 

ToUlVnliicol 

RcalEcUlc. 


i7-63t 
lfi.87t 
I7.5*t 

20.30 

31. »9 
30. 2at 
19.761 


I 
I 


PerCtaL  of 
MortgBgvata 

Property 
Morlgogol. 


63-46t 
63-55  t 
64.9atJ 
66^9 

68.97 

67-94^ 

67.TOt 
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c.  Inequalities  in  the  Assessment  Betiveen  Land 
and  Improvements. 

There  is  evidence  that  there  is,  in  some  parts  of  the 
state,  inequality  in  the  asse.s.snient  of  improvements  on 
land  as  compared  with  that  of  the  land  itself.     Thus  for 

*Leu  !^«u  Francisco. 

tSsn  FrnnciMco  rxcludcd  from  the  calcnliilion  tiecaufle  of  (acoto- 
pletv  relum*. 

{  RcturuB  from  »cs-ct«1  countieti  coutairi  cltvious  errors. 

i  Not  ascertainable  l>e<^aU9c  Ihe  value  of  tiiortga^es  exempt  from 
taxRtiou,  laut  upon  taxable  property  i«  not  reported. 
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crxample  in  Fresno  County  the  improvements  on  city  and 
town  lots  were  assessed  at  36  y  of  the  lots  in  1890.    But 
the  assew>nienl  of  lots  in  ihat  county  has  decreased  ever 
since  1890,  wbik  that  of  the  buildings  has  increased  but 
little;  so  that  in  1896  the  ratio  was  60:  100.     Kor  the 
state  at  largo  the  assessment  of  imj>roveincnLs  is  slowly 
increasing  in  proportian  to  the  value  of  the  land,  as  we 
would  naturally  expect  tt  to  do.      In  the  general  averages 
there  are  no  violent  fluctuations  from  year  to  year.     For 
the  state  at  large  the  ratio  was  28:  icx)  in  18S9,  and 
35:100  in   1896;  or  in  other  words  tlic  iniprovcnients 
were  z\%  of  the  total  assessment  of  real  estate  in  1889 
and  over  25  '/c  in  1896.     The  increase  each  year  lias  been 
regular.     Violent  fluctuations  in  certain  counties,  there- 
fore, unless  explainable  by  special  causes  are  unquestion- 
ably chie  to  irregularity   in  the  assessment.      Special 
causes  sufHcieut  to  explain  the  great  fluctuations  obserx'- 
able  arc  not  msually  to  be  found.     In  Los  Angeles  Cotinty 
a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  assessment  of  improvements 
than  of  lots  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  towns  have  been  built  tip.     The  ratio 
was  40:  100  ill    1H90  and   50:100  in  1896.      In   Marin 
Couaty,  however,  the  re\^rs':  movement  is  not  explain- 
able, the  ratio  falling  from  85:  100  to  73:  loa     In  Sacra- 
mento County  the  assessed  value  of  lots  in   1890  wits 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  improvements,  but  by  1896 
the  assessment  of  lots  had  increased  two  and  a  qiurter 
million  while  that  of  buildings  remained  about  as  in 
1890,(101  :  100  in  1890,80: 100  in  1896).     Inmost  coun- 
ties there  has  been  little  change  in  the  ratio  between  the 
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two.     Such  large  fluctuations  in  the  ratio  between  tbe 
assessment  of  these  two  items  in  several  counties  cannot 
be  explained  except  on  the  ground  of  unequal  assessmeot. 
In   San   Francisco  the  assessment  of  improvemeuts 
seems  to  have  kept  pace  fairly  well  with  the  amount  of 
new  construction,  although  there  is  no  exact  correspond- 
ence between  each  year's  increase  of  a.^essnient  and  the 
amount  of  new  construction  the  previous  year.     In  r88o  ■ 
improvements  upon  real  estate  were  assessed  at  $42,916,-  1 
090.     If  wc  assinne  that  this  was  60^  of  the  true  value 
of  improvements,  the  true  value  at  that  time  was  Jtyi,- 
526,817.     Since  tlien  new  buildings  have  been  erected 
to  the  amount  of  ^83^289,883.'     So  that  if  there  had 
been  no  loss  by  fire,  nor  any  deterioration,  the  value  of 
all  improvements  on  real  estate  in  San  Francisco  in  1896 
would  have  been  $154,816,700,  which  would  have  made 
an  assessment  at  60^;  of  $92,890,020.      But  making  an  ■ 
allowance   for  loss  by   fire  which  was    $4,471,131    the" 
assessment  wouhl  have  been  $90^207,339,  if  at   605!^. 
Now  the  assessment  of  improvements  by  the  assessor  for 
1896  was  £88,506,915,  which,  if  any  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  deterioration,  is  above   the   average   for  city 
property  throughout  the  state.    The  total  city  a.s.sesstnent 
was  raised  by  the  state  board  of  equalization  aoj^.    The 
reason   for  this  increase    had   uothinn-  to  do  with   the 
assessment  of  improvements  on  real  estate  as  such,  but 
took  effect  on  that  together  with  other  property.     This 
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■  Trunacripc  of  tbe  bnililing  roiitracLt  filed  with  the  recorder,  puh- 
lisbcd  by  the  Ca/i/orHia  Architect  and  Building  Nnvi.  Sec  January 
number ettcti  year.     Putl  tables  in  Appcudices  D  and  B  t>r  tLia 
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made  the  assessment  of  improvements  $106,108,298  or 
l^hfr:  of  the  ITiie  value,  no  allowance  being  made  for 
deterioration  of  buildings. 

If  we  grant  that  tlie  practice  of  assessing  all  properly 
at  from  20  to  40^!^  less  than  its  true  value  is  a  custom 
suiBcienlly  -well  establislietl  to  justify  the  assessor  in  act- 
ing npon  it,  then  wc  mnst  admit  that  tlic  comparison 
is  favorable  to  the  assessment. 

In  Chicago  the  total  assessment  of  land  and  of  build- 
ings together  in  1893  was  only  30%  of  the  actual  cost  of  ' 
new  buildings  alone  (not  including  la.nd),  erected  since 
1876' ;  while  ill  Sau  Francisco  the  assessor's  valuation 
of  improvements  alone  in  1896  was  more  than  the  actual 
cost  of  new  building*  erected  from  1880  to  1896,  by 
$5,317,032,  or,  allowing  for  the  actual  loss  by  fire, 
by  $9,788,163.  If  due  allowance  is  made  for  the 
deterioration  of  buildings  during  these  seventeen  years, 
the  assessor's  valuation  is  very  close  to  the  tme  value  of 
improvemeulf,  and  lliat  of  the  state  board  considerably  \ 
ill  excess  of  the  true  value.  ^-i 

In  this  connection  it  \%  interesting  to  compare  the 
assessment  of  improvements  on  farming  lands,  with  that 
of  improvements  on  city  and  town  lots.  The  following 
table  presents  the  facts  : 

'Se«  eighth   biennial    report  uf  ihe   liurcau   of  Inbor  statistics   of 
Illinois.  "Taxation,"  p.  55.  and  edition,  1894. 
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TABLS  SHOWING  THB  ASSKSSKD  VAl.UK  OP  RRAl.  KSTATE  i 
AND  OH  THB  IMPROVEMENTS  THEREON. 


V  41  » 

-■3.5 
> 

388,4,10.05s 
40^,956,32' 
4i5,a6o,34» 
417.437.353 
394.902.351 
388,870834 
377,644.387 


0*3  S 
grt5 

5.     \. 

Iil5 


*55, 203.041 

12. 1     ■] 

53,951.410 

13.2     1 

!  57.760.300 

la-S   1 

'  60,982,105 

13.8  1 

1  63.4vo.ot4 

13-3 

63,921,147 

rj.7  ' 

66,317.483 

14-5  1 

63.835.183 

14-5 

■a 
a 
<« 

51 

o  „ 

V  )E 

> 


k 


a 
S  . 

> 


1303.888,583 

295  i =29.6  f  4 
293.65a.  132 
335,665,Sc9 

339.185.5*5 
310.481,523 

325.870.834 
330.573.461 


1 145. 89"  .549 
15a. 993.007 
163. 333. 366 
170.409,138 
179,316,657 
181,891,936 
184,160,530 
200,152,030 


1^ 


33.4 

34' 

35-S 
33-7 
W-5 
37-4 
36.1 
37.6 


From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  assessment  of  im- 
provcinciils  constitutes  from  la.ijir  to  14.5%  of  tlie  entire 
assessment  of  farming  property  (real  estate),  while  the 
iinproveiuents  on  city  real  estate,  constitute  more  than 
one-third  of  the  assessment  of  city  property  (real  estate). 
It  wonlcl  follow  then  that  if  the  *'  Single  Tax"  were  put 
into  operation  the  farmer  wonld  be  relieved  of  only 
14.5  Jf'  of  his  present  taxes  on  real  estate,  while  the  towns- 
man would  be  relieved  of  yj ■(>'/( •  To  make  the  effect 
of  the  change  clear  let  lis  take  a  concrete  example.  An 
average  or  typical  townsman  now  a-wes-^cd  for  #1,000  is 
assessed  on  personal  property  at  S20O1  on  land  at  S500, 
and  on  improvements  at  S300.  With  the  tax  all  on 
land  he  would  pay  on  .$500.  An  average  farmer  now- 
assessed  for  $1,000  has  personal  property  $100,  land 
$770,  and  improvements  $130.  With  the  tax  all  ou  land 
he  would  pay  on  S770.     The  present  tax  rate  for  the  two 
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ss  based  on  the  total  of  $a,ooo.  The  qcw  base  would  be 
$1,270.  If  the  present  rale  is  50  cenK  the  new  rate  to 
give  the  same  >'icld,'  namely  #10,  would  have  to  be  a 
little  over  78  cents.  The  townsman  would  pay  this  rate 
on  S500,  or  $3.9^,  instead  of  $5.00  as  at  present.  The 
famiei  would  pay  at  the  new  rate  on  $770  or  $6.06  in- 
stead of  S5.00  as  at  present.  If,  as  our  investigation 
shows,  the  farmer  is  already  heavily  over-taxed,  it  is 
evident  that  he  would  gain  no  relief,  but  additional 
burden,  from  the  single  tax. 

The  last  of  the  four  cases  of  inequality  in  the  assess- 
incnl  of  real  estate  above  mentioned  does  not  need  illus- 
tration. In  spite  of  the  action  of  the  county  boards  of 
equalization  there  are  frequently  great  differences  in  the 
rates  of  assessment  between  iudividuals. 

4.   The  Effect  of  General     Under-assessment    upon 
the  Equality  or  Justice  of  the  Tax. 

One  of  the  results  of  our  investigation  is  to  show  that 
property,  especially  real  estate  is  regularly  assessed  at 
less  than  its  "  fair  ca-sh  value."  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
60%  of  the  "fair  cash  value"  is  what  the  assessor,  in 
most  cases  aims  at.  This  is  the  established  usage.  It 
is  contrary'  to  the  law,  contrary-  to  the  orders  issued  by 
the  state  board  of  equalization,  and  contrary  to  the  pub- 
'lie  professions  of  the  assessors.  No  assessor  cau  be 
found  who  will  publicly  acknowledge  that  bis  assess- 

■Wtiat  tlie  rate  woald  be  if  tbe  "  entire  rent"  were  t«keii  it  k  in- 
:poMible  lo  sa^,    Bui  tlie  proportioa  paid  by  each  kind  of  property 
I  rcmaia  aa  la  the  texu 


ments  are  not  in  his  opinion  equal  to  the  full  cash  value 
of  the  property.'  ^M 

Failure  to  frankly  acknowledge  (hat  the  established 
custom  is  to  assess  property  at  about  So'j^  of  its  vatae 
leads  to  serious  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  equalization, 
and  renders  the  work  of  assessment  very  uncertain.  In 
every  case  iu  which  the  assessment  is  called  into  ques- 
tion and  a  public  decision  has  to  he  made,  the  Action  of 
assessment  at  full  cash  value  is  applied.  The  particular 
assessment  in  question  is  made  of  full  cash  value  or 
about  40^  above  the  others.  The  process  of  '*  equali- 
zation," therefore,  gives  rise  necessarily  to  inequalities. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  this  tax 
works  a  lie.  The  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  community 
is  obvious, 

Bnt  uniform  under-assessmeut  has  one  retlecming 
feature.  It  tends  to  offset  the  inequality  which  arises 
from  the  proportional  rate  of  the  general  property  tax. 
Since  ability  increases  more  rapidly  than  property,  or  in 
other  words  the  utility  of  each  incremeul  of  property'  is  ■ 
less  than  that  of  the  preceding  increment,  then  it  follows 
that  the  deduction  of  an  equal  percentage  from  the 
property  of  each  taxpa>'er  grants  a  greater  relief  to  the 
poor  man  than  to  the  rich  man. 

To  illustrate :  let  us  assume  that  (all  property  being 
taxed)  the  assessment  is  at  6o^-.  If  the  assessment  had 
been  at  100%  then  A  who  has  $r,ooo  worth  of  property 
would  have  paid,  on  a  2%  tax,  $20.     But  he  docs  pay 

'The  firat  state  board  of  cqualizatioa  found  the  asseaaors  more 
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$13.  The  $&  saved  has  to  him  the  full  marglual  utility 
■which  we  w-ill  take  as  the  base,  or  as  loojfe.  B,  who 
has  510,000  worth  of  property,  would  have  paid  $200, 
bnt  he  pays  only  S120.  The  $So  saved  has  to  him  a 
ntility  of  less  than  100^  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
$8  to  A.  Let  ns  assume  that  it  has  a  utility  of  75^  ; 
B  saves  then  $80  wliicli  has  a  ntility  to  him  of  "/$% 
correspouding  to  that  which  $6  has  to  A.  That  is  A 
saves  the  equivalent  of  $2  more  than  B  by  uniform  under- 
assessment. 

The  same  tiling  may  be  ilhistrated  in  another  way. 
Let  lis  assume  that  A's  $1000,  represents  an  ability  to 
pay  S20  in  taxes.  The  rate  is  2^  on  an  assessment  of 
60%.  A  pays  60%  of  his  full  ability.  But  B's  $10,000 
reprcsects  a  more  than  proportionately  greater  ability, 
t.  e.f  he  is  able  to  pay  more  than  10  times  S20,  say  $24a 
He  pays  $120  which  is  only  50^  of  his  ability.  Had 
the  tax  been  proportional  to  the  actual  property  as  the 
theory  of  the  tax  demands,  A  would  then  have  paid  ac- 
cording to  his  full  ability  ;  6  $200  or  five-sixths  of  his 
ability.  By  the  under-assessment  A  .saved  40^  of  his 
ability  while  B  saved  the  difference  between  five-sixths 
of  his  ability  and  one-half  of  his  ability  or  3iJ4%-  A 
saved  6j5^  of  his  ability  more  than  B  saved  of  his 
ability  by  the  under-assessment 

Unifomi  under-assessment,  therefore  tends  to  correct 
some  of  the  inequalities  arising  from  proportional  taxa- 
tion. Wliile  the  general  property  tax  is  regressive  in  its 
general  operation  on  account  of  the  evasion  of  taxation 
by  the  wealthy,  it  is  degressive  in  some  measure  on 


account  of  llie  general  practice  of  iinder-assessment,  at 
least  so  far  as  real  estate  is  concerned. 


Taxaiion  of  Railroads. 

Before  the  adoption  o£  the  present  constitution,  in 
1879,  railroad  property  was  assessed  by  the  county  as- 
sessors. Bach  assessor  assessed  that  part  of  llie  property 
which  he  found  in  his  county.  The  only  provision  of 
the  law  which  took  a  broader  view  of  railroad  propcrt>' 
was  that  which  prescribed  thai  the  rolling  stock  should 
be  assessed  as  a  whole  and  apportioned  to  each  county 
according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  road  in  each  county.' 
This  procedure  led  to  much  dissatisfaction  because  of 
lack  of  unifonnity  in  assessment.  After  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  first  state  board  of  equalization,  in  1870, 
tliere  were  frequent  suggestions  offered  to  the  effect  that 
that  board  should  be  made  the  assessment  board  for  rail- 
roads operate*.!  in  more  than  one  county.  These  sug- 
gestions led  to  the  incorporation  iu  the  constitution  of 
1879  of  the  method  of  assessing  railroads  described  in 
the  first  part  of  this  paper.  The  power  of  the  state  to 
ta.\  railroad  property,  even  when  the  company  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
received  subsidies  from  the  federal  government,  and  in 
which  the  United  States  still  retained  a  proprietary  in- 
terest, was  affirmed  in  the  case  of  the  People  v.  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  (45  Cal.,  398,  April, 
1872).      Under  the  old  constitution   no  .serious  legal 

■  Pol.  Code,  wc.  3663,  iutiinifrii<]ccl  1873-4.  No  meau*  w«r«  provided 
foi  tuakiug  this  ■cctiou  effeclive. 
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difficulties  arose  over  the  assessment  of  railroad  property  ; 
althongli  there  were,  of  course,  the  most  striking  differ- 
ences between  counties  as  to  the  method  of  assessment 
and  as  to  results. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  the  new  pro- 
cedure was  received  with  very  bad  grace  by  the  railroad 
companies  and  led  to  a  large  amount  of  confnsed  litiga- 
tion, the  tangle  of  which  was  not  fully  unravelled  until 
January  6,  1895,  when  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  state 
was  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  in  six  cases,  the 
leading  one  of  which  was  the  People  v,  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  (105  Cal.,  576.') 

During  the  first  five  years  (iftSo  to  18S4  inclusive) 
the  objections  raised  by  the  railroad  companies  to  the 
pajTnent  of  their  taxes  under  the  assessment  of  the  state 
board  of  equalization,  rested  principally  on  technical 
details.  Some  of  these  afTcctcd  the  validity  of  the  as- 
sessment becau.se  of  the  alleged  inchision  of  items  not 
assessable  by  the  state  board,  others  the  power  of  certain 
ofUcials  to  receive  payment  and  to  legally  release  the 
tax-licns  on  the  roads,  others  again  turned  upon  the 
validity  of  various  compromises  entered  into  by  local 
ofRcials,  or  certain  state  officials,  and  not  regarded  by 
other  officials  as  legal.  Ail  of  the  cases  were  compli- 
cated by  conflicts  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  different  officials 
and  by  serious  contradictions  or  weaknesses  in  the  early 
lavrs.  Thus  nuder  the  first  revenue  law  passed  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  in  1S80,  the  collection  of  rail- 

■  Appealed  to  tlie  Vnhcd  States  Supreme  Court,  but  judgment  not 
d»tufb<d  hj  a  decision  rendered  Juue  R.  1896. 
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road  taxes  was  left,  as  before,  to  the  county  tax  collector. 
In  the  {*eneral  alarm  which  was  felt  at  the  first  reftisal 
of  the  largest  roads  to  pay  these  taxes,  many  countj- 
super\*isors  considered  the  advisabilit>-  of  compromising 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  such  compromises  were 
affected.  But  in  March,  1S83,  the  revenue  law  was 
amended  so  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  controller  to 
superintend  and  enforce  the  collection  of  all  taxes,  both 
for  the  state  and  for  the  county.  It  was  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  the  law  was  brought  into  operative  form. 

By  various  compromises  and  under  the  decisions 
rendered  in  some  of  the  cases  a  P^rt  of  llic  taxes  assessed 
ou  the  railroads  for  tlie  years  from  1880  to  18S4  was 
paid  at  various  limes  between  iSSo  and  1893.  But  up 
to  the  latter  dale  no  part  o£  the  taxes  for  the  years  1885  to 
1887,  inclusive,  had  been  paid.  Each  year  presented  a 
new  set  of  cases  and  the  jjrounds  upon  which  these  were 
contested  are  almost  innumerable.  They  finally  resulted, 
when  cleared  of  all  technicalities,  in  raising  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  federal  franchise  had  been  assessed  or 
not.  It  was  finally  admitted  that  the  assessment  would 
be  legal  if  it  did  not  include  a  federal  franchise,  and  it 
is  now  held  that  the  state  board  does  not  assess  that 
franchise.' 

In  1893,  after  an  extensive  investigation,  the  le^sla- 
ture  ordered  a  reassessment  of  the  railroads  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  previous  assessments  had  been  declared 
illegal.  Credit  was  to  be  allowed  for  all  sums  previously 
paid  by  the  railroads  ou  account  of  taxes.     The  reassess- 

1  Cf.  F»rt  I,  sec  4,  note  a. 
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■ments  ordered  were  iiudc  by  the  state  board  of  equaliza- 
tion. But  the  final  payment  of  all  these  taxes  was  not 
made  until  November  22,  1894.'  The  final  settlement 
of  all  the  remaining  cases  by  the  decision  of  the  United 
Stales  Supreme  Court  of  June,  1896,  above  referred  to, 
closes  the  histor>'  of  the  extension  of  taxation  to  rail- 
roads in  California.  Since  1888  all  but  some  small  por- 
tions of  the  annual  taxes  on  railroads  have  been  paid  when 
due  on  the  assessment  made  by  the  state  board  of 
equalization.' 

Thus  after  seventeen  years  of  incessant  litigation  it 
has  finally  been  decided  that,  in  California,  a  state  board 
has  the  power  to  assess  "  the  franchise  (when  granted  by 
the  state),  the  right  of  way,  the  road-bed,  the  rails  and 

'  Conuoller's  tepon  tS9S-<)6,  pp.  23-25. 

'Tlie  following  tahle  shows  llie  as3ts«meiit  by  lli«  Btatc  board  of 
eqtulualioii,  from  lUc  tlulc  of  i\»  enlxlilialintenl,  of  railronils  oprralrtt 
in  more  Thsn  one  county,  (coveriiiK  The  franchise,  the  right  of  way, 
U»  road-bed,  the  raili  aud  llie  roUiiiK  stock. ) 

tSSi 534.339,668 

f889 37,602,31^ 

I&83 4o,ot7,tx)o 

1884 50.7-l6.500 

«S8s 49.035.750 

16B6 48,051,100 

»887 47.677.453 

188S 43-34>.6S3 

>M9 40^488.653 

1890 -  -  4o.i98,«5" 

'89> 4t,4'4,ooo 

189a 41.956,000 

1893 43.478.640 

»89l 43,730,640 

1895 43>oi8,64o 

1896 43.«*344 
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the  rolling  stock  of  railroads  operated  in  more  than  one 
county. 

6.  Ski/iing  and  Incidence. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  tax  on  mortgages,  (see  Part 
I,  sec.  a)  we  find  little  direct  evidence  of  the  shifting  of 
the  property  tax.  There  are,  howe\-er,  some  general 
considerations  which  are  helpful  in  determining  the  in- 
cidence in  some  cases.  The  following  considenitioas 
bear  upon  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  the  tax  on 
farming  lauds. 

There  are,  roughly  speaking,  five  principal  kinds  of 
agricultural  industries  in  California.  The  first  of  these 
in  the  order  of  importance  is  the  production  of  wheal, 
the  second  dain*ing,  the  third  fntits  and  nuts,  the  fourth 
grapes  and  wines,  and  the  fifth  sheep  and  wool.' 

If  the  tax  upon  fann  lands  is  shifted  at  all,  it  must  be 
in  the  form  of  lugher  prices  for  these  commodities  than 
would  be  obtained  if  the  tax  were  not  levied.  The  mere 
possessiou  of  peculiar  advantages  in  production  will  not 
enable  the  California  farmer  to  shift  his  taxes.  In  the 
absence  of  the  tax  the  fanner  wonid  still  exploit  these 
advantages  and  obtain  the  highest  possible  returns.    The 

'  In  tht  above  hrief  ontHne  of  ihe  history  oT  the  Inxiition  of  rail- 
roniis  maDj  minor  poiols  of  considerable  interest  have  been  omitted 
for  lack  of  space. 

'Ill  1894  Ibeestittialed  value nftbe  year's  prodncewas  ;  wbeatJiS,* 
138,381,  dairy  pn:>'lucU|i4.43S.944.  (koI<I  and oilver  {14,000,000),  fhiits 
|lt,035,ooa,  grapes  and  wiues  ^,i50.(xx>,  sbeep„  lambs  and  wool  ^7.- 
588,850.  Bulletin  No.  it,  U.  S.  Departrnenl of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of 
Aoimal  Iiidufllrr,  '896.  Sec  also  Dulletin  No.  14.  [Dairy  No.  5)  ibid. 
"  DkiryiDg  in  Cnliforiiin  "  by  ProTesaor  K.  J.  Wick»on. 
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tax  cau  have  been  shifted  only  whcu  we  observe  a  dis- 
tinct liitiitatioTi  or  restriction  of  the  possible  supply,  of 
such  a  character  as  to  niisc  the  price.  Such  a  limita- 
tion means  that  there  is  some  restraining;  cause,  or 
causes^  which  deters  men  from  expanding  their- activities 
in  that  particular  direction  as  much  as  the  demand  would 
seem  to  warrant.  Taxation  may  stand  among  such  re- 
straining causes.  The  only  one  of  the  Eve  ajfricultural 
industries  in  which  wc  can  observe  any  such  limitations 
is  dairying.  Even  here  the  evidence  is  not  altogether 
convincing.  California  has  tlic  same  number  of  milch 
cows  jjcr  1,000  inliabitaiits'  as  there  are  on  the  average 
per  1,000  ia  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  but  a  some- 
what larger  yield  of  milk.  This  sliglit  advantage  is  due 
presumably  to  the  climate.  That  there  is  some 
limitation  of  the  supply  as  compared  with  the  existing 
demand  is  shown  solely  by  the  fact  that  prices  range 
somewhat  liigher  in  California  than  in  the  East  although 
the  costs  are  less  by  over  \o%. 

Such  a  limitation  of  the  supply  can  affect  the  price  of  any 
commodity  and  make  it  possible  for  the  tax  to  be  shifted 
only  iu  those  cases  lu  which  a  large  part  of  the  total  sup- 
ply comes  from  California  ;  so  large  a  part  that  the  limita- 
tion of  California's  share  in  the  total  supply  would  raise 
the  price.  Dairying  again  enjoys  this  advantage  almost 
nlone  of  all  agricuUunil  industries.  It  would  seem  then 
that  at  present  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  part  at  least 
of  the  tax  on  dairy  farms  may  be  shifted  to  the  consumer. 

>  CBlifomia.  363  per  t.ooo;  United  States  364.  Averitge  annual 
jrleM  of  milk  per  cow,  Califomia.  350  gallons  ;  U.  S.  315  galloaa. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  the  general  tendenc}*  of  a!! 
profits  in  kindred  indnstries  to  assiitne  the  same  level 
has,  as  ytl,  operated  to  offset  this  advantage. 

In  the  case  of  the  wlieat  industr>'^  there  is  no  possibility 
that  the  ta:c  is  shifted.  As  Mr,  Horace  Davis  has  so 
clearly  shown,'  the  grain-raising  industry  in  California 
is  laboring  nndcr  very  unfavorable  conditions.  Any  re- 
striction of  California's  wheat  output  could  have  but 
little  effect  on  prices. 

A  most  phenomenal  expansion  has  recently  taken  place 
ill  California's  fruit  industries.  This  is  due  mainly  to 
the  great  climatic  and  other  advantages  which  California 
possesses  for  this  industry.  But  the  general  conditions 
of  tlie  markets  for  California  fruit  are  not.  at  present, 
suiTicicntly  under  the  control  of  the  California  growers 
to  allow  of  any  shifting  of  taxation.  The  same  is  true 
of  wines,  and  of  sheep  and  wool.  .\ny  advantages  en- 
joyed by  California  fruit-growers  are  due  to  the  e.xploita- 
tion  of  natural  advantages,  and  these  do  not  afford  a 
basis  for  shifting.  With  the  possible  exception  of  dairy 
farms,  therefore,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  is  any 
shifting  of  the  taxes  on.  farming  lands. 

In  the  matter  of  the  shifting  of  taxes  upon  city  real 
estate,  there  is  no  uniformity  whatever.  In  some  of  the 
more  rapidly  growing  towns,  taxes  are  invariably  shifted 
to  the  tenants.  In  others  and  especially  in  those  towns 
built  during  "  boom"  days  and  in  which  the  population 
is  now  declining,  taxes  are  never  shifted.  All  of  the 
conditions  noted  by  Professor  Seligman  in  his  "Shifting 

'  '•  CalifoniU  Drcailstoffs,"  Journal  of  PoUtiral  Eamomy,  1S94. 
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and  Incidence  of  Taxation"  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  tlie  tax  on  city  real  estate  are  abundantly  illustrated 
in  the  varied  histories  of  different  California  towns. 

The  assessment  of  personal  property  is  so  uncertain 
and  irregular  that  little  can  be  ascertained  concerning 
the  incidence  of  these  taxes.  Presumably  the  taxes  on 
liouse  furnishings,  on  farming  utensils  and  the  like  an 
not  shifted  at  all.  But  we  can,  unfortunately,  speak 
with  no  certainty  as  to  the  incidence  of  the  taxes  on 
money  and  solvent  credits,  on  machinery,  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise^  franchises,  and  the  many  other  fom 
of  personal  property. 


APPENDIX  A. 


form  of  AiUSiment  Btank/or  Taxpayer's  State*n€»t. 

Town  «f 

ASSESSMENT  LIST 

Nol  .   .   .   . 

Book Page 


Siaituunt  of  Proptriy  BtiQnging  to,  in  the  Pesstnian  pr  under  tA£ 

ctnttrpt  of 

At  twelve  o'clock  Mcridiau,  on  the  Fint  Monday  of  Maicb,  1896. 

R««deiic« 

Towiialitp 

Road  District Miiitar;  Duty— Yta.— No. 

i  .....     County 

^^^^^L  Suic  of  CiiliforiiiH 

^^^^P  NoTiCK  TO  Taxpavers 

\    Tki»   Lisi  mutt  be  Madf  Out  ami  Returned  to  the  Astfssor  within 
'  Ten  Days  from  Service. 

All  Ta«p*y*r«  ure  required  \>y  llie  CoiiKtilution  to  autiually  make 
and  deliver  to  tlic  Assessor  a  Statement,  under  ontti.  setting  forth  spr- 
cilicjtlly  all  tbe  Real  and  Personal  I'mpcrty  owned  by  siicb  |>enioM,  or 
in  ht»  poswiii'nii.  or  under  hjtt  conliol,  at  iwdvr  o'clock  uiei-idiun,  on 
the  fiTil  .\[onday  in  Marcli. 

Accorilmjcly.  yon  nre  reqiiirect  liy  taw  to  Rl!  up  this  4Me«aDieiil  blank 
(see  inside  I  nnd  deliver  the  same  ut  tbe  office  of  tbe  AssesAor  mMifi 
ten  days,  making  oalli  thereto. 

Any  desired  iitfnrmiition  rrlntiii|{  to  aaocMnicntJi  will  be  fiuuiabcd 
n{>oii  applicBtiou  at  tbe  Asscssur's  office. 

Served  . day  of 1896 


Assessor. 
Deputy  Assessor, 


NT  Sttalifs. 


NOTICB  TO  TAXPAYERS 


All  ffoftnj  moM  lie  ■— Mr  il  M  its  "  fall  cult  vaIm."  "Hie  lertni 
"  CTlae *'  m»A  "  fall c— h  vaJme"  mtma  tltc  >moiiiit  >t  irbich  the  prop* 
«rty  «<j«M  b*  t«k«o  if  tmkm  in  pMrment  of  a  jmt  drbt  <iac  from  » 
«oI wilt  debtor.  If  a^t  penon,  alier  AetBuid  made  by  ilie  Assessor, 
oeglcrts  or  rAbo  tOKi**^  wrirrqth.  the  ■tatcment  bcrciu  provided 
for,  « lo  coaply  «Tth  the  other  icqidrcinents  of  tltis  title,  the  Asses- 
sor most  nuke  &u  esiiaute  of  ibe  vilne  of  ttae  pnpcrtT  of  eucb  per- 
son :  uid  the  Tklue  mi  fixed  hy  the  Assessor  mnst  not  be  reduced  Lt 
ibe  Bosid  of  Saperrison. 


Watches 

Jewtlry  or  Plate 

FuriittaK •(••(■ 

rircumts 

MuhjchI  Itis.tiuui'Cnts 

Sewing  Movliines 

Lihrnncs— l,iiw,  MdiCiil  fliid  Miscellaneous    .   .    . 
GocxU,  W>r«a  auii  MercUaiidise,  aiid  of  what  gen- 
era) kind 


Hnuos 

Consigned  Goods 

Fixtures  of  Sfloona,   Stores,   Ofl&cea,   nnd   other 
business  places 

ParuiingUtenaila 

Macbiuery 

Wagons  and  other  velilciea 

Harnpw4,  Robes.  Smldle*,  Blaukets,  etc 

HiMscs— Thorouglibred 

Horses — Graded 

Horses — AiiiericaM 

Horaea— Half- Breed 

Ca.iks  and  Tanks 

Colu 


CowB — Thorougllbfcd  .    .    . 

Cow*— Ameriran 

Cows— Graded 

Cows — Conimon 

Culves 

Stock  Caltlc 

Beer  Cattle 

Goat  a— Cashmere,    Au)[or« 

Goals — Common 

Sheep— Imported  or  Pine  . 


Carri'ed  forward , 


The  Gtntral  Property  Tax  in  California, 


Drought  forward 
Sheep— Grnded  .  .  . 
Sbeep— Common  .  . 

IfUnm 

Poultry 

J&cksuidjcnneu  .  . 

ilules 

Oxen 


Qoicluitver 

BnUer. Pound* 

Cbeeoe Pounila 

Beeliives 

Wheat    .   .• Totw 

OaU Tona 

Bu1«y Tods 

Corn Tona 


Hay Tom 

Wool Pounda 

Broom  Com •>i...  Tons 

Uoney Pounda 

Coal Tom 

Flax.    .    . 

Hopa ,    ,    .  .  .      Totia 

WiuM GallouB 

BrandW  and  other  Iilquen Gallons 

IvunbcT    .   , 

Wood Cord* 

Bleclric  Light  Plauta 
Dynamoa  and  Motors 
Pipe — Iron  .    , 
Pipe— Vitrified 
Pipe— Ghb  and  Water 
Preawft — PriniinK , 
PrCMe* — Wine 
PrnwiJ — Hay . 
Telephone  Boxea 

TTpewriter« 

Bicycles  or  Trif  yclea 

Tnelion  Bnjpnca 

Property  hehl  t^  yon  in  tinat—  .    .   .  Separate  list 

Separate  Properly  of  jow  Wffe—  .    .  Separate  lUt 

Property  o(  Minor  Childmi —  ....  Separate  Hat 

Steamers,  VcMels.  Water  Craft 

Any  other  Personal  Property  uot  above  deacrihed 


Monrv  on  hitntl  ot  Special  Deposit— where  sod 
witfi  wbom 

Unsecured  credits  and  solvent  debts,  dne 
from  otticT*.  incladiog  deposits  in  any 
bank,  or  with  any  banking  &nn  or  as- 
sociation    ..$..., 

Unawcnred  debts,  dne  to  bona  lide  reei- 
dtnts  of  this   State,  deducted    from 

aboTe J   .  .  .  . 

Balance  Assessable 


Does  any  person  in  this  or  any  other  County  in  I  his  State  hoMyoO 
open  note  or  other  evidence  of  mdebtedaess  unficcared  by  mong'^e  ■ 
If  so  gire  Name  and  Amount. 


Eetmomk  Siudies 


Ctai*n  your  proper  DedttcHom  for 
Aforiga^es,  and  examine  yimr 
List  if/ore  Signing. 


STATS  OF  CALIFORNIA  i 

COONTV   OP     .    .    .  J 

I .   .    .   .   <1o  svre«r  that  I  am  i 

residcul  of  the  Towu  of County  of ;  that  the 

foregoiug  list  conUia*  ■  full  and  correct  staicment  of  all  property  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  which  I.  or  any  firm  of  which  I  am  a  uimnbcr,  or  any 
corporAtion,  Assodation  or  company  of  which  I  ,-mi  rrtiideiit,  CiubicT. 
Secretary  or  Managing  AReiit,  owned,  claioied,  possessed  or  coutroUed, 
at  13  o'clock  U.,  oil  the  first  Monday  in  March  last,  and  whi(Ai  ut  uol 
alreadr  aaacased  thi*  year  ;  and  thnt  I  linvt  not  in  any  manner  what- 
soever transferred  or  disposed  of  any  properly,  or  placed  any  property 
out  of  said  county  or  my  pi>s.<>cssiou,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any 
asaesament  ao  the  same,  or  of  making  thin  »taleuienl  ;  and  that  the 
debt*  therein  stated  aa  owing  by  tne  arc  owing  to  1>oua  fide  residents 
of  this  State,  or  to  firnia  or  corporations  doing  business  in  this  State. 

Stihscribed  and  Sworn  to  before  me,  this ' 

.   .  .  .dayof 189.   .         J      (Name  of  Taxparer. ) 

Aaaessor. 

By Deputy  Assessor. 


API'HXDIX   B. 


yAf  I'aluation  of  all  Real  and  Personal  Properly,  and  the  Rate  of 
Taxation  on  eoih  One  Hundred  Dollan,  /nun  the  Organiza- 
tion of  ih£  Siaie  Government  to  the  Year  1896,  inclusive. 

iCatmmii  fjefrtsiing  money  art  m  Ihomandx  of  dollars :  ooo  omilled.] 


Tola!  A!Mtsn«d 
»*•*■-          ]  ViliK  of  Piopcrty 

■ 
Value  of  Pe.TKiTiBl 
Propttij". 

PerccDtage 

of  PerMma] 

State  Rate 
of 

iil  CaJiCoruLi. 

fc7,67o 

Property. 

TaxHtian. 

tSso-   ■   ' 

|tJ.96S 

a4.aa 

.50 

1^1  . 

49231 

«^935 

43.53 

.65 

1*53. 

64.579 

24,^13 

37.49 

-6S 

IS53. 

95  335 

J.?.674 

35-32 

.60 

»8S4 

111,19" 

39.040 

35- «i 

.60 

"Sss- 

1            103.887 

34.85« 

53.56 

.60 

l«S6- 

i           IIS.O07 

40,942 

35.60 

.70 

««57 

1 26,059 

59.149 

46.91 

.70 

IM. 

"5,955 

54.  J  95 

43  o' 

.6a 

'S?- 

131.060 

56.580 

43.17 

.6a 

iS6a.  . 

'48.193 

6S.369 

46.06 

.60 

1S61  . 

147,811 

73.350 

49.62 

.60 

1^1  . 

160,369 

74.0I4 

46.15 

■77 

1S63. 

•74.104 

80,496 

46.23 

■92 

itt4. 

179,164 

78. 1 17 

43.60 

1.25 

lUs-  ■ 

183,534 

79.78» 

43.47 

'-15 

1866 . 

200.368 

9^49^> 

46,15 

1.13 

186.7  ■ 

213,305 

100,]  05 

47-17 

1.15 

■968.  . 

337^483 

■05, 1 1  2 

44.36 

1.00 

)8fi9. 

3*0,563 

104.733 

4^19 

.97 

1870  . 

a77.5.l8 

108,001 

38.90 

-865 

1S71  . 

267.868 

86,174 

32.17 

.865 

1872  . 

637,232 

a  1 9,94a 

30.40 

•50 

187J. 

528.747 

118,425 

22.20 

■50 

1874- 

61  '.495 

210.779 

3446 

.649 

'875 

618.083 

'99.243 

3207 

.605 

1876  . 

595.073 

140,431 

25.27 

■735 

1877. 

586,953 

128.780 

21.77 

-63 

1878. 

584,578 

118,304 

20.23 

-55 

1879. 

549.220 

112.325 

20.45 

.625 

18S0. 

666,399 

174,514 

26.18 

.64 

i8Sr  . 

659.835 

1 60,058 

24.24 

.555 

1883  . 

608,642 

134.043 

23.03 

.596 

1883. 

765.729 

167.338 

21.85 

.497 

1884  . 

j           821,078 

166,394 

20.26 

.452 

i8Ss  . 

859,5" 

172,760 

27.90 

■544 

:886. 

816.446 

151.937 

t8.6o 

■  56 

1887  . 

956.740 

165,663 

17.31 

.60S 

1888  . 

1        I. '07,952 

173.273 

15-63 

■504 

1889 . 

1        1,111.550 

170,661 

15-35 

.722 

1S90  . 

1. 101,137 

169.489 

•5-39 

■58 

1891  . 

1.239.647 

189.599 

15-29 

.446 

189a  . 

1,275,816 

187,008 

14.66 

.434 

1893. 

1,216.700 

173,853 

14-59 

-576 

i«94. 

1. 205.918 

163,581 

13-56 

X 

1895. 

1,133,28a 

"57,726 

13-93 

1896.   .   . 

1.266.593 

J87.976 

14.84 

.i>D 

Vrem  the  Xeport  of  tbe  State  ContToUtr   1895-06, 


lOimmmf  txpnaimg  mmef  «rr  im  tkotua-it  ^4atiart :  ooo  MifMcA] 


iSSo 
tSSl 

I8S2 

I8S4 
1885 

1886 

I 

1890 

1891 
1893 
1893 
1891 

1895 
1896 


Lvss  Money  uia 
Solvent  Crcdll*. 


134,000 
113.836 
143,935 

140,175 
148.137 
139.238 
139.158 
14*167 
143.415 
143.733 
163.860 
i6i.o»3 
143,952 
140,481 

135.519 
131,739 


Rati  Hilnlciind 
ImpruvcniMiU; 
LcM  RAilioadk. 


^160.694 
464.082 
446,319 
555.571 
603.884 

659.375 
616,458 

743.979 
892.033 
903.544 
890,614 
I.OIO.70S 
1.046,976 
999.339 
999,143 
964,600 
97a.»5 
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^^^V            APPENDIX  U.            ^4 

^^1 

inlBNT  OP  IMTROVt-^MKNTS  ON  REM.  ESTATE  COM.             H 

PARED   WITH   THE  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

.  IN   SAN              ■ 

FRANCISCO,  1880  TO  1896.  INCLUSIVK. 

^J 

ICUwwtwi  rrfrtitinc  manry  Are  in  thauSAadi  0/  do/lait  -  00a  itintMMl)                 ^^^^^| 

A«*fMincnt 

TBlmtlem  of  1  ,nc„t,a(tcr 

menhon    liiSSbrSUie 

Per  cent. 
olin- 

AubmUo-    AamitlJD- 

Ca»tofN«w               H 

T«W. 

cmu>e(+  1 
or  Dt- 
crcane 
(-)by 
tiUte 

creniw  (  «  t 
or  IWcrlmc 
1  — Hn  Aiwen- 

aor'i 
Vb  tun  lion. 

(->li>Finiil 

tloa  nch                H 
yrar.*    (Calr                 ^H 
cndMt  ycmr,  |               H 

Board, 

f      t88o 

J4».9'6     '  $4».9i6 
42.367     '     45.64S 

>'>754          ^^1 
3.790         ^^H 

1      18S1 

+  8 

-1    648 

+$3,733 

1      tSSa 

43.133     ;     43,133 

40.447   :  53.414 

>  •  •   > 

-^      854 

—   3.536 

3.896       ^H 

1883 

+IS 

+  J.3'4 

-f    1.308 

+  10,291 

^^^ 

L      1884 

47.753     1    53hI5> 

+10 

-       963 

6.3C3              ^^H 

^ 

S3.<*a 

59.395 

-t-iai 

+  S.307 

+  6.944 

7.043                       ■ 

55.033 

55.033 

>  •  >  . 

4-  1.971 

-  4,361 
-!    5,641 

t>.j(OI                            ■ 

'      18S7 

60.675 

60,675 

•  •  .  . 

+  5.641 

6,603                   ■ 

r888 

64.121 

64.331 

.  ■  .  ■ 

+  3.545 

+  3.545 

6.344                    M 

1889 

W.50fl     1    65.SI3 

-  5 

+  4,3»7 

+  ^,39' 

7.5CO           ^^H 

1890 

70.317 

70.3 '7 

+  1.808 

+  4,804 

7.095            ^^1 

1      1891 

77.366 

100,446 

+30 

-f  6,94s 

+30.  "8 

5.856       ^H 

I      1893 

79.448 

94,3^ 

53.5»4 

+TO 

—  6.107 

1893 

»3.584 

.... 

+  3.136 

—11.753 

3.9(»           ^^B 

'!?* 

w 

96.460 

+15 

4-  I.J94 

-13.875 

^^m 

189s 

^S»^ 

■       •      «       ■ 

+  3.304 

-10.377 

5.199        ^^H 

1896 

88,506    1  106,108 

+» 

+  2.423 

+J0.025 

C6»233)             ^« 

Totalt. 

+45.590 

+63.I9* 

83.389 1         1 

*  Calf/amia  Arthiftct  and  Building  News,  J«n. ,  1897. 

IN 

ew  ronitl ruction  for  1896  oot  included,  bcouK  nol 

aweaaable            1 

Dotil  March,  1897. 

J 

L 
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LOSSES  BY  PIRE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO.  iSSo  TO  1896. 
INCLUSIVE.* 

ICalumin  fxfetn'nr  »P»»p  art  ■<•  iMamMMdi  »/ Mtaft;  om  mMMO 


Year 
Rndtiig 
Dec  31. 


1880 
1861 

tSSa 

1883 

1S84 
18SS 
1886 
l387 
1888 
■889 
1890 
1891 
1893 
1S93 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Totals 


Duildinga. 


ContcstB. 


129 
30\ 
448 
261 

190 

333 
337 
a;o 

476 
'39 


435 

831 

1. 593 
560 

847 
38s 
78s 
503 
764 
639 

579 
800 

741 


4.47  = 


1 1^031 


TolaU. 


fc03 
560 

536 

761 

564 

I.OJ6 

3,043 

833 

1,087 
476 

1.136 
811 

i,<X)S 

f 
M9 

1.377 

981 


Rc^iorl  of  Cbkf  ol  Piir  O 

parttneM.  Uvnldpol  B 
ports,  San  PTanciK^^ 


Annual  R«^r1«  or  tiK ' 
dcrw-HlcTs'  fire  PBtmLl 


15.50* 


*  Compiled  bjr  Mncoln  Hutcbinsoa. 
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Jmsl  Rtady. 

MUNICIPAL  PROBLEMS. 

BV    FHANK   J.    GOODNOW,  LL.D., 

ProruMrof  Adminiitnitivc  I^w,  Calumtnn  l.'njvcnily  in  the  City  o(  New  Vork. 

AtmiuiL  Df  "McKK-'ii-Ai.  Hums  Rumi,"  ktv. 

Ooth.     ibmo.    ti.50  net. 


omenta  : — History  of  Municipal  Organizatiod  in  tlie  United 
States. — The  Position  of  the  City,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  should  be. 
— The  Sphere  of  Municipal  Activity. — Tlie  Relation  of  the  City 
to  the  Stale. — The  Central  Administrative  Control  over  Cities 
in  Europe. — The  Effects  of  the  Central  Administrative  Control 
in  EuRlaud. — Universal  Suffrage. — Municipal  Governuieut  and 
the  National  Political  Parties.— The  City  Council.— The  City 
Executive. — The  Metropolitan  City. 

COMMENTS. 

••  Munictfat  problems  i«a  Kbalaily,  lhciii|i)>lful;ii)iL  Indepcatlriil  criiteiatB  ofmuniciiMl 
■prricacr*  and  the  nUn*  now-  uTKcd  [o  nrttcr  miintciiMl  couditLun*.     .     .     .    Thevol- 
B«  1j  u  exc«p4ianallr  valuable  one  lo  clu»«  stodeuii  of  muulciiHil  tiffalTit."— 7X«  CTw/. 
^h*k.  New  Y«tk. 

"Thli  lione  of  the  fincA  icndic^  in.  admlnititailon  thai  hu  ever  been  oOartd  to  t>oIlti- 
^al  HltuleuU-"— /■/'•-l^croB,  Cllicago, 

"  We  doubt  If  any  BUitior  Imk  achleveil  much  «niiii«iii  suci^ew  in  ihe  ■otulioti  of  the  dlf- 
tcrent  ptoblcnu  of  cilj'  {overnmciit  ub  thcr  oulhur  ot  the  prcscut  work."  —  71mm  6'Htaa. 
Albuiy- 

"  Wr  kaow  of  no  HJiiKle  vi>1ume  m>  helpful  to  the  iitiident  of  cftjr  goveniuictita  Id  the 
United  Slates  at  I>ie  (irvamit  ttrue  " — Timtt-Hftild,  Chlnito. 
"A  Kcat  uacfttl  and  Umely  eantrtbalion  to  the  science  ol  municipal  EOveniiacniL" — 

"This  boneof  the  tnoit  ImpoTlnnt  contrilnilioiia  to  Che  literature  of  [klsaubjeci  bcn 

P'—SBrniMg  Tfltgra/M.  riilladelphia. 


MUNICIPAL   HOME   RULE, 

A  Study  in  .•fdministraiion. 
BY   PRANK    ].    GOODNOW,  U..D., 
■  ot  Admlniuiatlve  Law,  CoIuinUa  Unlveniiy  In  Ike  Cltjr  of  New  York. 

doth.    i6mo.    tf.joaet: 


COMMENTS. 

"  We4iK«i1oti  If  3ny  oUiCT  book  before  his  nclilcved  anile  the  Important  Mrvice  la 
wkal  may  lie  icimcH  tkcorelic  niunicipalliini.,  .  .  .  One  that  all  thoie  mtcroled  In  icii^ 
slictaal  mmtler*  ab<>olii  read.  .  .  .  Moderate  In  lone.  Bound  in  aTKumcnt,  and  impti' 
lial  ID  ti*  i-oacliuiom.  it  la  a  work  that  detcrves  to  carry  i>clKhL"—iJ^H^n  fJitrat. 

"  Here  It  without  doubt  one  of  the  moat  trenchant  iind  *chutar1y  eaiilTit>uttoinf  to  poUt- 
kal  icIeDce  ol  recent  wrilliiK.  reioarkablc  fnr  nualyttcjil  power  and  lucidity  of  stale- 
Bntt."— Olt'V  £w"<«w  Art! 

EL         Published  for  the  Columbia   University  Press  by 
THE  HACniLLAN  COflPANY, 
SeFinh  Avenue,  NEW  ^OTVIL 


Standard  Books  on  Economics. 


rCKUSHKD   BY 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY. 


i  Edilim,  im  Pb^uJtr  Fcrm,  witk  Latest  Frvisiant. 
Social  Evolatkm. 

By  twaqjuaix  Kimk    Fftpalw  BfitiCM.  with  the  Anthor**  Latest  Revisioni 
■■d  New  Copyrigte  PnfKe.    Price  in  paper  35  r«iit&.  cloih  (1.50^ 
'The— I— >-  -  .0««BHBdiaril>aKC«BC«itoKiMeU««.iUclrarti)4dttl|MU 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AT  THE  ELEVENTH  CENSUS 


PREFACE. 


This  Study  is  the  first  part  of  n  projected  riitroduction 
to  the  Social  Statistics  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
followed  shortly  by  another  on  the  Density  and  Distri- 
bution of  their  i>opiilation.  Kroni  this  standpoint  the 
prefatory  chapter  should  be  judged.  Both  Studies  are 
the  outcome  of  lectures  on  Social  Statistics  offered  to 
university  undergraduates  and  arc  published  primarily 
for  their  convenience,  but  may  be  suggestive  to  others  en- 
gaged in  leaching  or  sludj-ing  the  subject.  The  writer's 
conception  of  statistics  is  that  it  is  a  method  of  giving  pre- 
cision to  knowledge  by  making  quantitative  and  verifiable 
statements  possible  in  some  fields  where  they  have  been 
precluded.  The  comparative  insignificance  for  social 
science  of  the  topics  which  the  statistical  method  frees 
from  the  subjectivity  of  personal  opinion  or  individual 
observation  should  not  blind  one  to  the  important  fact 
that  tliis  method  contributes  to  make  progress  in  knowl- 
edge possible  by  liberating  certain  aspects  of  it  from 
the  labyrinth  of  personal  and  nnvcrifiablc  argument. 

WALTER  V.  WILLCOX. 

Cvr-tfi  mmiv^riitji, 
Jnfy,  iS97. 
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The  meaning  of  the  word  statistics  is  still  a  subject  of 
*Oinc  dispute.  In  such  a  case  the  ultimate  authority 
*s  not  its  etytnolog>',  but  current  usage.  This  author- 
'^  is  often  vague  in  its  utterances,  and  offers  only 
**i  uncertain  or  anihiguous  meaning  which  person.s  wish- 
**Jfi  to  employ  the  word  with  scientific  precision,  may 
**iake  more  exact,  though  they  may  not  overrule  usage. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  the  word  statistics  refers  to  the 
'lirect  or  indirect  results  of  counting  in  the  real  world 
^bout  the  observer,  and  no  further  definite  content  can 
Oe  assigned  it.  The  counting  may  have  occurred  in  any 
Portion  of  the  world.  The  estimate  of  the  number  of 
^tars  from  enumeration  of  those  in  a  certain  field  and 
tnaltiplication  results  in  statistics.  The  figures  express- 
ing the  annual  production  of  iron,  lumber  or  beef,  or  the 
average  daily  attendance  at  a  fair  are  statistics.  When- 
ever the  word  is  u.sed,  the  thought  is  suspended  until 
the  subject  to  which  the  figures  refer  is  made  known. 
Statistics  of  o,  ^,  or  c  is  always  the  rounded  notion. 
Nor  is  this  an  error  of  popular  speech,  which  is  avoided 
by  exact  writers,  for  experts  give  it  tlic  same  meaning. 
During  the  meetings  of  the  Iiiternatioual  Stati.stical  In- 
stitute at  Chicago  in  1893,  papers  were  offered  upon  agri- 
ctilturc,  railways,  education,  anthropometry,  marriage 
and  divorce  and  crime,  and  they  were  all  welcomed  as 
statistical.'  By  the  concurrence  of  popular  and  scientific 
usage,  then,  the  word  statistics  refers  to  the  results  ob- 
tained in  any  field  of  reality  by  methods  of  counting,' 

■Ballelia  de   L'lnaltlut   Itilrniatioiittl  de  Siatistjijne,  Tome  VIII, 
Pnmitre  l.irrkiMtn.     1895. 
*  Riimclia,  Rcden  und  Anfaiitxe,  1875,  p.  336. 
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The  word  statistics  is  derived  from  the  same  sonice  as 
state,  but  the  latter  has  two  root  meanings,  a  condition, 
as  the  state  of  one's  health,  and  a  political  body,  as  the 
state  of  Portugal,  and  from  which  of  the  two  statistics  U 
a  branch  has  been  disputed.'  Probably,  however,  statb- 
tics  is  derived  from  state  in  the  sense  of  a  polirical  body 
and  the  word  then  means  etymologically  the  science  of 
states.     Us  history  in  brief,  is  as  follows:" 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  partly  under  Ibe 
influence  of  Machiavelli,'  the  disinterested  study  ol 
politics  revived.  Its  practical  aspects  received  in  Italian 
the  name  of  ragione  di  statOy  or  lu  barbarous  Latin  the 
equivalent  ratio  status.  In  these  phrases  itato  or  status 
was  the  generic  name  for  a  political  body,  while  thf 
older  and  more  usual  terms,  res  publica^  a'vitas  and  im- 
perium^  were  restricted  to  specific  kinds  of  political 
bodies.  From  stato  in  this  sense  was  formed  the  Italian 
statista^  the  German  and  English  statist^  a  statesmao,* 

'  Some  have  cUitncd  thst  botli  mc^nitigs  of  state  were  iinpticatc  in 
stkliMicit.  Tliiit  notion  apparently  linHa  expression  in  the  fle&tti- 
tioo  of  Webster,  "  a  coUectiou  of  f«cU  rc&pcctiiij;  llie  condition  of  Uie 

people  in  a  atnte." 

>V.  John.  OerNamc  Stalistik.  in  ZL-itsclirift  fur  Schwctxeriicbc 
Statiitik.  l«8i:  Kiig.  tratia,  in  J.  Roynl  Stat.  fioc.  46  ;  656-679.  (1883V 
V.  John,  G:«c1iicht«  der  Sutistik,  pp.  4-ri.  A.  Gnhaglio,  Tcoria 
Geucralc  delta  Sutistica,  Vol.  i,  p.  $9.  Vol.  2,  p.  I. 

■"We  find  in  him  for  the  first  lime  since  Aristotle  the  pnre  pa«ion- 
ICM  curiosity  of  the  ninn  of  science."— I'oUock,  History  of  ihc  SeieneC 
of  Politics,  p.  43. 

*  Examples  of  the  early  use  of  statUt  in  Qaglish,  with  the  meaning 
of  etatcsmau  are : 

t6o3 :  I  mice  rlirl  hold  it,  aa  onr  statists  do, 

A  basei)i;ss  to  write  fair  and  laboured  mnch 

How  to  forget  that  leamiug  .  .  .  Shakspere,  tiamlct,  5:3:3$. 
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and  from  this  the  adjective  slatistkus,  relating  to  a 
statesman.  The  new  studies  in  practical  polilical  science 
were  called  disciplina  polilico-siatistica  or  in  abbreviated 
form,  statistics.  That  word  thus  became  the  name  for 
the  studies  deemed  of  especial  value  to  one  aspiring  to 
enter  the  ser\'ice  of  a  state. 

Tlie  difference  between  the  present  and  the  original 
meaning  of  statist  and  statistics  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  latter  word  was  adopted  nearly  a  century  ago  as 
the  name  of  a  study  having  a  distinct  origin,  and  pre- 
viously called  '*  political  arithmetic."  This  study  of 
society  by  the  enumerating  method  had  its  origin  in 
England,  and  its  inspiration  in  the  triumphs  of  mathe- 
matical and  inductive  methods  gained  :u  other  fields  by 
members  of  the  embryonic  Royal  Society.     It  began 


l6og  :  I  do  brlieve 

(SlnlUt  tfaouKb  I  ttiii  iioiie  nor  like  10  be) 

That  tliis  will  jirovc  a  war.— Sliaksperc.  Cynibeline.  a  :4  :  16. 
1654:  {wtitten  much  eat  Her)  To  you  tbcHtatixIs  oT  long  flourishing 

Roiuc. — Wcbsler,  Appius  and  Virfjiuin,  i  14 
1643:  AinoiiK  alHtiotit  niiil  Inwycrs. — Miltou,    Doclrine  and    Disci- 
pline or  Divorce. 
1671  :  Staltsts  indeed  mid  lovers  of  their  country. — MiUon,  Paradise 

Regained,  4:354- 

As  statist  ill  Ibis  Menite  is  ob»olcIe  the  attempt  to  revive  the  word 
aj  a  brief  and  eiipbouioii8  substitute  for  slattaciciatk  t^ceina  to  deserve 
mcotir»}(eiiient.     A  few  illustrations  of  this  uec  may  be  given. 
tSyo:  The  IceeD  statist  rerkotis  by  tens  and  hundreds. —Emenrao, 

Sorlrly  end  Sohinde.  {ed.  iS;6),  p.  370. 
tS77  :  The  liijth  rate  of  tiifanl  mortality  contitiuea  to  occupy  the 
eanicftt  attention  of  medical  ulatittit. — l"arr.  Vital  Statio- 
ticB,  p.  190 
189s  :  How  pleased  I  am  to  meet  again  such  a  bo<ly  of  stntistB.  I 
like  the  old  and  short  word. — W.  \V.  Kolwell,  in  Proceed- 
ings of  Nat.  A»«'n  of  Official«of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics, 
P-S4- 
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with  Captain  Jobn  Graunt,  who  published  his  NaOiial 
and  Political  Obsen-ations  in  1662.'  His  conclusions 
were  mainly  social  rather  than  physical  or  biological, 
and  the  same  is  still  true  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
statistical  method.  There  is,  therefore,  justificatioa  for 
giving  political  arithmetic  the  shorter  name  derived 
from  the  organized  political  life  of  man.  Popular  in* 
stinct  and  language  were  not  entirely  at  fault.  While 
the  enumerating  method  has  never  been  confined  to  the 
study  of  govcrnraeutal  phenomena,  yet  it  is  mainly  used 
for  the  investigation  of  some  aspect  of  man's  social  life. 
This  fact  is  loosely  expressed  in  both  terms,  political 
arithmetic  and  statistics. 

As  the  applications  of  the  statistical  method  widca,  U 
seems  better  to  add  .-ionie  modifying  word  or  phrase 
defining  the  subject.  The  work  of  which  this  Study 
is  the  opening  part  will  be  concerned  willi  the  applica- 
tions of  the  statistical  method  to  man's  social  life ;  it  is 
therefore  entitled  Social  Statistics.  The  primary  aim, 
to  interest  students  of  society  iu  an  unfamiliar  method, 
may  be  furthered  by  showing  it  at  work  and  in  connec- 
tion; with  its  results  better  than  by  mere  discussion  of 
method.  Statements  of  fact  have  been  incorporated  not 
primarily  for  their  ownsakebnltoelucidalc  the  method. 
Only  the -siniple.'it  topics  under  Ihesimplest  division,  viz., 
demography  or  the  statistics  of  population,  will  be  treated, 
because  they  best  reveal  and  illustrate  it,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  illnstmtivc  facts  will  be  drawn  from 
some  portion  of  the  United  States. 

'  Nttturnl  still  PoIiUcaI  OtMcrvAl  Joiis  iiictitioDrd  in  ft  faUowing  Index 
aiLtt  uiaile  upon  tlie  Bills  of  Morlalily  by  John  Graout,  CilU«n  of  I^oa- 
don.     IfOndoQ,  1663. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AREA  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  DIVISIONS. 

Arra  is  usually  treated  in  books  on  statistics  as  an  un- 
questionable datum,  but  the  imperfect  condition  of  Am- 
erican surveys  makes  a  brief  criticism  necessary-.  Other- 
wise the  trustworthiness  of  subsequent  determinations  of 
the  ratio  between  area  and  population,  i.  c,  density  of 
population,  would  he  matter  of  faith  rather  than  of  reason. 
By  area  is  meant  the  number  of  units  of  surface  included 
within  certain  boundaries,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
included  surface  is  all  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  deter- 
minations of  area  the  unit  of  reference  is  a  square  de- 
gree. Since  its  area  varies  with  its  distance  from  the 
equator^  the  area  for  each  degree  of  latitude,  and  so  that 
between  the  equator  and  any  two  adjacent  meridians 
may  be  requisite  as  uuits.  From  the  measurements  of 
a  standard  authority  on  the  subject '  the  area  of  the 
earth's  surface,  land  and  water  together,  is  computed  as 
509,950,778  square  kilometers  or  about  196,899,795 
square  miles. 

The  area  of  any  country  is  the  sum  ol  all  the  square 
degrees  lying  entirely  within  its  bounds,  and  of  such 
parts  of  the  degrees  cut  by  the  boundary  as  he  within 
the  country.  The  foiiner  arc  found  from  Bes-sel's  tables 
or  by  a  geodetic  formula  \  the  latter  are  measured  by 

'F.  W.  BctKl  and  J.  J.  Bay«r.  GredmeMtitig  iu  Oatpreuueu,  Berlin, 
1838.  Compare  M.  I^va&senr  in  B.  de  L'luat  Int.  tie  Stalialtquc, 
L8b6,  Time  Livrai»oti.  p.  ty 
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the  polar  planimcter  on  accurate  maps.  The  map 
of  the  United  States,  the  theme  of  this  Study,  are  of  va- 
ryiiijT  excellence  and  no  accurate  maps  of  the  bouiidaiy 
of  Alaska  exisL  Hence  the  official  statement  of  its  aro 
"  may  easily  be  teu  per  cent  in  error." '  The  boundary 
of  the  United  Slates  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Minncsolfl,  and  lake  Superior,  and  between  Schoodlc 
lake,  Maine,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  also  imperfectly 
ninppcd,  but  the  possible  error  resulting  from  the  one 
certain  location  of  these  two  fragments  of  our  boundary 
is  very  slij^hl.  The  standard  measurement  of  the  area 
of  the  United  Slates  was  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Gannett 
and  Mr.  V.  DeY.  Carpenter  in  connection  with  the  Tenth 
Census, '  In  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  country,  they 
excluded  the  sea  within  the  three  mile  limit  and  the  por- 
tions of  the  Great  I^akes  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  but  could  slate  no  rule  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  bays  or  gulfs.  While  Long  Island  sound 
was  excluded,  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays  were  uoL 
The  area  of  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  thus  de-j 
fined,  was  measured  as  3,025,600  square  miles.  To  thisi 
should  be  added  531,000  square  miles  as  the  oflScial  es- 
timate of  the  area  of  Alaska'  and  an  undetemiined 
amount  as  this  country's  share  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
latter  is  estimated  by  M.  I^vasseur'  as  133,000  square 
kilometers  or  about  51,350  square  miles,  and  the  total 
area  of  the  United  States  excluding  the  sea  within  the 

'  Mr.  Itctirj'  CanucU  in  a  pcrsoiisil  Irtter  10  ibe  uuilior. 
*  Teiilli  CctiKUs,  Uiilletiii,  The  Atcu  of  tlie  United  SUtes,  Waihinf- , 
ton.  i88t. 
*BIevctith  Census,  Alaska,  p.  It. 
*0p.  ciL,  zitiie  Livrauon,  1SS7.  p.  204. 
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three  mile  limit  would  thus  be  about  3,607,950  square 
miles. 

Light  is  thrown  upon  the  territorial  position  of  the 
United  States  by  a  comparison  with  that  of  other  great 
powers.  The  land  surface  of  the  globe  is  stated  by  va- 
rious authorities  as  follows : 


/LUTHORITy 

Date. 

Undaurfaceln 

Fwcrat 

fA  loUt 

■quarc  Idlo- 

■qnarc  nlte*. 

earth' ■ 
•urface. 

Rav«tisl«iti*    .... 

1BS6 
1S90 
1891 
i8»3 

I  j6,  ioi>,non 

135.490.765 

ii5.4S4,a6S 

53.r60.OOO 
51,250,800 
5J,3.VO.ooo 
53,300.000 

86,S 
36.0 
36  S 
36.6 

Probably  between  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  earth's  surface  is  land.  As  inland  water  sur- 
faces are  treated  differently  by  different  authorities,  the 
divergencies  shown  in  the  table  may  be  due  in  part  to 
differences  in  definition  of  land  surface  and  certainly  are 
due  in  part  to  differences  of  measurement. 

A  few  great  powers  aud  many  minor  powers  possess 
this  land  surface.  The  great  powers,  territorially  con- 
sidered, may  be  held  to  include  all  owning  over  a  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  land.  Since  their  boundaries  are 
fluctuating  and  ill  defined,  especially  in  South  America 
and  Africa,  any  estimate  of  their  areas  must  be  merely 
approximate.     Hence  the  following  table*  does  not  claim 

'  Op.  dt..  p.  337. 

•  Sutcaman'ft  Vear-Book.  1893.  p.  xxv. 
•Pctcrm»on*»  Millhcilungeti,  Erganinngsband,  sxii,  p  iL 
*Oeoi!r)it>l>ucli'ilalisti9clieTab«lIcii,  1893,  p.  89. 

*  Compiled /rom  the  Statesman's  Ytar-Book,  1897. 


a  high  degree  of  accuracy  bnt  still  it  may  serve  to  make 
clear  the  relative  position  of  the  United  States: 
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ARKA  OP   COVHTRIBS    COMTROLI.ING    OVSR    OKB    UlLUON    BQDAlLE 

MILBS. 


h 


cotnrrmT. 

Ami  In  tquBrc  nilea. 

Pff  cetiL  of 
cnrth't  •urfuc. 

I'. 334, 39' 
8.66o,a»3 
4,  a  I  ti,  401 
3.607,950 
3,209,878 
a,Bo4.835 

1.778. 195 
1.609.140 

1,238,740 

at  7 

16.5 

flLi 

6.1 

Knimre' 

5-4 

»-3 

38.45 '.9 16 

73  5 

Among  these  nine  great  powers  one  is  purely  Asiatic, 
three  purely  American,  and  five  inter-continental ;  but  in 
their  origin  seven  are  European  and  from  present  indi* 
cations  the  two  non-European  empires  of  China  and 
Turkey  are  tottering.  The  table  thus  illustrates  both 
the  control  of  European  civilization  aud  governments 
over  the  world  and  the  preeminent  position  territorially 
of  a  small  number  of  states.  Among  these  great  powers 
the  United  States  ranks  fourth  and  exercises  jurisdiction 
over  between  one-fifteenth  and  one-fourteenth  of  the 
earth's  land  surface.  ■ 

la  the  United  States  exclusive  of  Alaska,  vrhere  no 
such  measurements  have  been  completed,  there  arc  about 
I7,20osquaremilesof  coast  waters,  14,500  square  miles  of 
rivers  and  75,250  square  miles  of  lakes."    The  Great 

'Including  extensive  African  pOMesaiona. 

'Tenth  Cenaua,  Bulletin,  The  Arcns  orthe  United  Sutes,  etc., 
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Lalces  include  over  two-tlurds  of  the  lake  area  of  the 
country.  As  the  land  surface  is  2,970,000  square  miles, 
about  35j  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area  is  water.  On  the 
average  in  each  ten  thousand  square  miles  of  total  area 
there  are  56  square  miles  of  coast  waters,  47  square  lailes 
of  rivers,  and  245,  or  excluding  the  Great  Lakes,  79 
squa.re  miles  of  lakes. 

A  division  conventional  and  temporary  rather  than 
natural,  hut  important  for  the  census,  is  that  between 
Indian  reservations  and  the  rest  of  the  countr\'.  Differ- 
ent agencies  were  employed  to  count  their  inhabitants, 
including  the  residents  of  Indian  territory  and  Alaska. 
In  1890  there  were  180,884  square  miles  of  reservations, 
or  6  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  country.'  Their  extent, 
however,  is  rapidly  decreasing.  Between  1890  and  1896 
they  decreased  to  130,320  square  miles,  or  nearly  28 
per  cent.* 

The  United  States,  exclusive  of  purely  national  terri- 
tory, namely,  the  Great  Lakes,  Delaware,  Raritan  and 
lower  New  York  bays,  is  divided  into  fifty-one  political 
divisions,  of  which  forty-four  at  the  date  of  the  last 
census  were  states.'  The  Yellowstone  National  Park 
and  No  Man's  Land  arc  apparently  included  for  purposes 
of  measurement  within  state  bounds.  Messrs.  Gannett 
and  Carpenter  have  measured  tlie  area  of  each  state  ex- 

'  BleveiiLh  Cciutut,  lucliatta,  p.  91. 

'  Report  of  Uie  Coutmiuloncr  oflmltftn  AfTairs,  1896.  p.  495. 

■  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  word  »tate  or  tttnles  will  he  applied 
bcDcefortli,  uuleas  olUerwiftc  iiKlicatcd,  to  all  priiiiiu-v  divisioua  of  tb« 
country  including  Alaslta.  Arizoun.  ludiHti,  Kew  Mcsico,  Oklalionis 
uid  Utah  terriloriea  nn<I  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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ccpt  Alaska  in  the  manner  already  explained'  and  ad- 
justed   the    results  to    that  obtained    for  the  country. 
But  as  their  boundaries  have  been  surveyed  and  mapped 
less  accurately  tliau  the  national  boundar\'  and  in  cer- 
tain instances,  e.  g.^  between  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
arc  very  ill  ascertained,  the  area  of  a  state  may  be 
deemed,  in  nearly  every  case,  less  accurate  than  that  oE 
the    country.     Culoradu,   Wyoming  and   Utah,  being 
bounded    entirely   by  parallels  or  meridians,  arc  ex* 
ceptions.     In  the  table  on  page  218,  in  which  the  stales 
are  arranged  iu  order  o£  size,  it  will  be  uoticetl  that  the 
numbers  expressing  the  areas  of  the  states  all  end  in  a 
cipher  or  a  five.     Hence  they  cannot  be  accurate  to  a 
square  mile.     In  a  personal  letter  from  which  I  atu  per- 
mitted to  quote,  Mr.  Gannett  says :  "  The  areas  cannot 
be  given  with  such  accuracy  as  to  make  it  wortli  while 

'  Sources.  —The  areas  of  tlie  Uaited  SUics,  of  tEie  stntes  and  territo- 
ries, and  oftliccDUulicB  iind  parisbcs,  at  tlic  dite  of  the  itlh  cenniu. 
are  stuteii  in  Ccnsm  Qiiltetin  33,  dnled  Jnii.  2I.  iSgt,  and  prrparcd 
"  prttaarily  for  tlit  use  oftLc  Ci-uaua  Office."  Tlie  Bullclhi  ({ive*  tbe 
gro^s  wren,  Ibe  luiid  surfuL'e,  attil  the  w;>ler  «urr4t:e  uf  lihc  printUT 
divisions  or  the  country,  and  llie  laud  surface  of  eacb  county  and 
pftri^h.  except  in  the  case  of  OkUhouia.  It  ix  iippitrenlly  ibe  standiint 
autboritr  for  the  area  of  the  United  States.  Us  fi(;urrs  are  repeated  in 
standard  Bn);llsh  and  Continental  pabi ications,  and  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted willi  anj  independent  delerniinaLions  of  nrea  for  the  wfaole 
country  with  wbich  it»  retulla  ma)'  tw  compared, 

Tbe  area  of  each  city  of  over  lo.om  inhabiunla  was  a3ke<1  on  the 
Kbedule  of  r^iLMlionH  relating  to  the  socinl  statistics  of  cities,  and  the 
areas  of  fifly  of  these  cities  have  heeu  publbhed  In  Census  Bnlletin 
iixi.  Social  Statistics  of  Citieii. 

The  arcHK  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey,  and  of  their  counties  and  towns,  townships  or  bor- 
oughs, AS  they  stood  about  1S90,  have  been  published  in  recent  balle- 
tlnsof  the  United  Stales  Geological  Survey,  nnnjbers  115-118. 
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to  ^ve  the  unit  figures  exactly  excepting  in  the  case  of 
two  or  three  states,  and  rather  than  give  an  incorrect 
impression  of  accuracy,  I  judged  it  best  to  round  them 
np  to  the  nearest  five  or  ten  square  miles." 

The  water  surface  of  each  state  except  Alaska  has 
been  approximatfly  determined  under  the  categories  of 
lakes,  rivers  and  coast  waters.'  From  these  uieasure- 
ments  the  proportion  of  each  kind  of  water  surface  to 
the  whole  area  of  the  state  has  beeu  computed  and  is 
also  included  in  tlie  table  on  the  following  page. 

On  examining  the  second  column  two  gaps  in  the 
.•series  may  be  noticed  between  Georgia  and  Washington 
and  between  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  All  states 
above  Missouri  arc  larger  than  the  average  for  the 
country,  which  1569,723  square  miles,  and  Missouri  and 
Washington  are  larger  than  the  average  for  the  country, 
exclusive  of  Alaska.  The  states  then  fall  into  three 
groups  of  large,  medium  and  small.  All  states  with 
more  than  60,000  square  miles  lie  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  including  Alaska  cover  over  nine-tenths  of  that 
region.  All  with  less  than  15,000  square  miles  except 
Vermont  touch  the  Atlantic  north  of  the  Potomac.  The 
medium  sized  states  lie  between  the  small  and  the  large. 
The  large  states  iuchide  68  per  cent,  of  the  country's  area, 
the  medium  states,  30.5  per  cent  and  the  small  states 
about  1.5  per  cent.  The  third  column  in  Table  II  shows 
where  the  largest  proportiou  of  lake  surface  is  fouud. 
The  most  extensive  lake  region  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Great  Lakes.     From  Minnesota  to  the  Atlantic  every" 

•  Teatli  Cea«us,  DiillvUn.  The  .\reu  of  the  Ifnited  Stnlxrs.  etc.,  p.  4. 
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>  Sxcludinc  Alaska  and  the  ten  within  the  ihrec  mile  limit  hot  Including  Del*' 
mrc,  Raritaa  and  lower  New  Vock  ha<fa  and  IhU  countiT'i  portion  otibci 
Lalcca. 
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tc  on  tlic  northern  boundary  of  the  countr)*  except 
Ohio,  and  every  Mew  England  state  except  Connecticut, 
"has  over  one  per  cent,  of  its  area  in  lakes.     The  same  is 
true  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  California  and  Utah.  From  the 
fourth  cohnnn  it  appears  that  the  largest  proportion  of 
river  surface  is  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  also  in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  in  Arkansas 
and  Loutsiaua,  each  of  these  states  having  over  one  per 
cent  of  river  surface. 

The  states  which  had  over  five  per  cent,  of  their  area 
in  Indian  rescr^-ations  in  1890  were  : 

per  cent,  o( 
SlatCB.  BTcn  ill  Indinn 

rcserratlon*. 

ImlUn  territory 100 

OkUboma 4S 

South  Oakota 47 

New  Mexico 13 

MontRiia It 

WottbiiiKton 9 

Miitimota 9 

Ahsonn 9 

UtAli 8 

North   Dxkola 7 

Idalto 5 

It  will  be  seen  that  they  He  mainly  west  of  the 
Mississippi  along  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries 
of  the  country. 

In  the  censtis  volumes '  the  fifty  states  of  the  Union 
excluding   Alaska  are  divided   into  five  geographical 

'  S*r*  for  rxitiiijili;  ihe  AI>9lr«ct  of  the  ElcTCiith  Census,  second  t«li- 
tion,  p.  lOi  The  ktixirnt  should  bnve  thie  exrellviit  bnnil-lraok  At  bis 
*i<le.  Krfi-reiireft  will  be  made  lo  it.  rslber  ibaii  lo  the  large  volumes 
whefcycr  possible. 


zzo 
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groTips,  the  north  Atlantic,  south  Atlantic,  north  cen- 
tral, south  central  and  western.  The  primary  line  of 
division  is  perliaiw  tJiat  between  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Pacific  Coast  states  and  those  lying  cast  of  the  great 
plateau.  It  follows  the  meridian  of  104  degrees  west, 
i.  e.^  the  western  boundary  of  the  Dakotas,  or  the  state 
boundary  nearest  thereto.  It  also  coincides  roughly 
with  the  line  of  5,olK)  feet  of  altitude.  Only  a  trifling 
part  of  the  area  to  the  ea^t  of  it  rises  above  that  eleva- 
tion, while  fully  half  of  the  land  to  the  west  is  more 
tlian  that  height  above  the  sea  level. 

The  states  east  of  this  line  are  divided  upon  geo- 
graphic, historic  and  economic  grounds  into  north  and 
south.  The  division  is  made  by  a  line  coinciding  in  the 
main  with  l!iat  separating  the  former  slave  states  from 
the  free  stales.  It  follows  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  tbe 
Ohio  river^  and  the  parallel  of  36  degrees  30  minutes, 
or  the  state  line  nearest  to  that>  until  it  intersects  the 
division  line  between  the  central  and  western  states. 
Missouri  Is  thus  classed  with  the  north  and  Oklahoma 
with  the  south.  Each  of  the  southern  states  as  thus 
defined,  except  West  Virginia  and  01;laluinia,  has  over 
ten  per  cent  of  negroes  in  its  population,  while  this  is! 
true  of  no  northern  stale. 

The  last  division,  that  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
central  states,  follows  as  ncaiiv  as  the  state  lines  allow 
the  height  of  land  separating  the  two  drainage  areas  butfl 
is  invariably  somewhat  to  the  west  of  this  natural  divi- 
sion. West  Virginia  is  the  only  exception.  While 
most  of  tlie  state  sends  ite  rainfall  to  the  Ohio 
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is  classed  for  historic  reasons  among  the  Atlantic  states, 
and  while  it  has  a  smaller  proportion  of  negroes  than 
any  other  southern  state,  or  than  Missouri  of  the  north- 
ern, it  is  classed  for  the  same  reason  amongf  the  southern 
statcf;. 

With  the  exception  of  fhe  District  of  Columbia  and 
Alaska,  each  of  the  fifty-cue  primary  divisions  of  the 
country  is  subdivided  territorially.  In  iSgo  there  were 
about  twenty-eight  hundred  (2790)  of  tliese  subdivisions, 
or  counties  as  they  arc  almost  unifonnly  called.  This 
includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  parishes  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  six  reservations  of  Indian  tcrritor)',  and  two 
parcels  of  unorganized  territory  about  the  size  of  counties, 
one  in  North  Dakota  and  one  in  Nebraska.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  all  these  secondary  divisions  will  hence- 
forward be  called  counties.  The  average  size  of  a 
county  in  the  United  States  is  rather  more  than  one  thou- 
sand (1085)  square  miles  and  the  range  is  from  Bristol 
county,  Rhode  Island,  with  only  twenty-five  square  miles 
to  Ya\'apai  county,  Arizona,  over  one  thousand  times  as 
large  (29,236  square  miles).  It  is  not  generally  true, 
however,  that  the  smallest  states  have  the  smallest 
counties.  On  the  contrary  the  smallest  counties  occur 
as  a  rule  in  the  border  slates  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river  where  their  average  size  is  less  than  five  hundred 
square  miles,  ns  a  little  computation  will  readily  con- 
vince the  reader. 

The  areas  of  the  country  and  of  the  states  published 
in  connection  with  the  census  of  i83o  were  not  changed 
for  the  census  of  189a    But  the  areas  of  Uie  counties 
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were  "  thoroughly  revised  "  '  invoh-ing  a  correction  on 
the  averse  uf  perhaps  five  per  cent,  a  part  of  wliicb 
may  have  been  due  to  changes  duriug  the  decade  in  tlw 
location  of  county  boundaries,  but  more  to  increased 
accuracy  of  measurement.  The  method  of  measure- 
ment resembled  that  employed  for  the  countrj'  and  the 
states :  that  is,  the  area  of  each  state  was  the  starting 
point  and  the  county  areas,  determined  primarily  by  ttie 
polar  planimctcr,  were  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the 
requisite  total ;  but  as  the  mapping  of  county  lines  U 
generally  less  accurate  than  that  of  state  boundaries,  the 
probable  error  lu  county  areas  is  greater.  Mr.  Gannett 
writes  me  :  "  Excepting  where  we  have  accurate  maps  of 
county  boundaries,  the  areas  given  can  be  regarded  only 
as  very  rough  approximations  and  this  is  true  in  all  the 
eastern  states  and  especially  so  in  those  of  the  south 
where  the  location  of  county  boundaries  is  not  repre- 
sented alike  upon  any  two  maps."  M 

In  Rhode  Island,  where  the  Geological  Survey  atso 
has  detennined  the  laud  surface  of  the  counties,  the  re- 
sults of  the  two  are  comparable,  and  show  an  average 
variation  of  six  per  cent.'  The  results  of  the  Geological 
Survey  in  New  Jersey  were  the  basis  of  the  census 
figures,  and  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  the  former 
gives  the  gross  area,  not  the  land  surface.  If  both  were 
accurate  iu  the  latter  states,  the  Geological  Survey  fig- 
ures would  form  a  maximum  limit  not  exceeded  in  any  fl 

'  Klevcnth  Ochmh,  llullctin  33,  p.  i.     Compare  Tenth  Ceoans,  Bnl- 
letin,  Tbe  Areas  of  IIjc  U.  S.,  etc. 

■TI1C  land  suriace  of  Ibc  coiintiea  of  Rhode  Island  is  g^iven  at 
lowra  in  the  two  itutlioritte* : 
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case  by  those  of  the  census.  In  fact  the  laud  surface  of 
eight  of  the  twenty-two  counties  is  stated  by  the  census 
bulletin  as  greater  than  their  gross  area  indicated  by 
the  Geological  Survey,  a  proof  of  not  a  little  inaccuracy 
in  one  or  the  other.' 

Such  discrepancies  have  made  it  seem  worth  while  to 
attempt  a  determination  of  the  probable  error  in  the 
official  ccustis  statement  of  county  areas.  The  simplest 
method  to  follow  would  be  a  repetition  of  planimetric 
measurements  on  our  most  accurate  county  maps,  the 
United  States  post  route  maps.  This  method  has  al- 
ready been  employed  by  a  German  critic  and  the  results 
in  three  cases  published,'  but  it  is  obviously  open  to  the 
abjection  that  in  thase  maps  the  county  lines  may  have 
been  inaccurately  drawn.  Far  more  accurate  than  those 
are  the  maps  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  and  of  the  United  States  Lake  Sun-cy,  but  these 
latter  represent  only  natural  not  political  divisions  and 
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'  For  txflinpic  the  Survrv  liulletin  )ziv«3  the  |?ros9  wa  of  Berkshire 
coanijr.  Mms.,  m  ^^3  nn>l  of  Norfolk  county,  Mj!.8.,  ns  43^  sqnare 
milt^,  while  th«  c«ustM  ^ivcs  the  Und  surface  alone  of  the  same 
COttnltea  at  959  tin<1  494  Kqiiare  mile». 

'Cr.  Petcnutiiin'ft  G«af;mphiscb<:  MtUheilungru,  Krgiinxutigslianile 
17 -iS,  No.  t^,  p.  4.  fooluote. 
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SDclndc  onlr  oar  boandanr  districts.     There  arc,  however, 
six  cases  in  which  natuial  divisions  between  laud  and 
water  coincide  with  coooty  lines ;  in  other  words  along  the 
bonndaj>-  of  the  United  States  there  are  six  islands  or 
gnmps  ol  islands  which  are  also  counties.     They  are 
Nantucket,   Martha's  \lne}'ard.    Long  island,   Staleii 
island.    Isle    Royale    and   Beaver,   Fox  and   Manitou 
btands.     Long  island  is  divided  into  three  counties,  and 
is  the  only  island  containing  more  than  one.     Ttie  areas 
of  these  counties  on  the  Coast  Survey  or  Lake  Stirvey 
charts    ha\'e    been  twice    measnred  carefully  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  Hayford,  CE.,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  and  now  of  Cornell  nniversity,  and  from  his 
results  I  ha\*e  prepared  the  foUoi*-ing  table : 

TABLE  in. 
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*  IT.  S.  GeotoKicAl  Survcj,  Bulletin  116. 
t  New  York  Cciwiw  of  1875,  p.  364. 
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If  tliesc  instances  were  typical,  the  county  areas  in 
Census  Bulletin  23  were  in  error  by  an  average  amount 
of  17  per  cent.  But  the  north  central  and  western 
states  are  probably  better  mapped  and  measured  than 
these  results  would  indicate.  It  should  also  be  re- 
marked that  in  four  of  the  six  cases  the  changes  made 
in  1890  resulted  in  greater  inaccuracy  than  before. 
It  has  surprised  me  to  find  that  the  area  of  Long  is- 
land, perhaps  the  largest  and  certainly  the  most  impor- 
tant island  in  the  country,  has  not  been  determined  to 
within  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  latest  Federal  author- 
ity, as  apjjears  from  the  preceding  table,  gives  it  as  1007 
square  miles,  while  what  is  I  believe  the  latest  state  au- 
thority, the  state  census  of  1875,  basing  itself  directly 
upon  Hougli's  Gazetteer  and  ultimately  upon  I'rcnch's 
Gazetteer  of  i860,  gives  its  area  as  16S2  square  miles. 
The  latter  is  the  authority  followed  by  such  good  second- 
ary sources  as  the  last  editions  of  the  Encyclopa;dia 
Britannicn  and  Johnson's  Cycloprcdia.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  state  and  Federal  authorities  differ  by  over  six 
huDdrc<l  and  fifty  square  miles  and  that  each  is  over 
three  hundred  miles  wide  of  the  truth  as  first  established 
by  Mr.  Hayford's  measurements.  ^ 

'To  iUuitrate  tbe  care  ivilti  wliicli  lii«  work  has  been  done  I  append 
bi«  report  to  mc  on  lli»  measure  me  lit  of  tbe  area  oT  Lunif  isltiuij.  Tbe 
map  Trnin  wlilcli  lij*  incoKurvnicnlB  wetc  inaiTc  wae  tbe  Cuul  anil 
Ccodclic  Survey  Chart,  No.  51,  "  llotitauk  I'oint  lo  New  York."  It 
will  Iw  seen  lliiil  Iii*  two  ileterininntionn  differ  by  less  than  a  fourtb 
of  one  per  cent.  He  i«  coiifitient  that  the  error*  of  menitureinenl  as 
dutiufcuUhed  from  tbe  errors  of  tlie  uinp  are  weU  within  one  per  cent. 

I4NC01.N  HaLI,,  Aiiril  >Q,  i8g6. 
Pn/.  W.  F.  ffii/mx.- 
DsAR  Sim— By  tbe  u«e  of  tbe  polur  plaiiimeier  on  tbe  C  &  G.  S. 


The  census  makes  no  general  effort  to  deterniiae  the 
area    of    divisions    smaller    than   coiiiities,  except   in 
the  case  of  large  cities.     The  areas  of  fift>-  of  these 
are  statt-tJ   in  oue  of  the  bulletins  and   assurance  is 
given  that  they  "have  been  either  determined  by  nclual 
measurements  from  latest  obtainable  maps  or  from  re- 
cords in  ofHce-s   of   the  several  city  engineers.'"     The 
areas  of  nearly  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  are  given  in 
recent  bulletins  of  the  United  States  Geological  Stir* 
vey.     Eleven  of  the  fifty  cities  included  in  Census  Bnl-  M 
letin  loo  are  in  these  four  states  and  six  other  cities  are  co-  ■ 
extensive  with  counties  of  the  same  name.     Hence  for 
one-third  of  the  fifty  cities  there  are  two  independent  and 
comparable  determinations  of  area.     The  general  result 


map  which  you  funiislied,  I  have  obuiticd  tlic  following  resultB. 
LotiK  islam!  was  for  cciiivciiience  dlvideii  iiiio  seven  sectioDK,  arbitra- 
rily, unil  the  MTcn  of  rftcli  Kcctioii  mexsiired  twice. 
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T0U.I  area 1355-4 

Mean  of  two  inensumieiUu  =  i,'iS3-8sq,  mile*. 
Tiie  tnicHiod  used  eliminates  ihc  effect  of  the  ehriiLkagc  of  the  pepcr 
on  which  the  ranp  wan  priiiteil,  — ench  portion  of  the  area  lieing  com- 
pared with  the  area  of  the  circiimscnbtiifi  rectaugle  formed  hy  priated 
meriilians  ami  paralleln.  Your*  renpect fully. 

John  F.  Havpokd. 
'  Eleventh  Cenim,  Bntletin  100,  p.  5. 
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of  a  comparison  is  to  reveal  occasional  discrepancies 
too  wide  to  be  due  to  variations  of  measurement;  e.g., 
St.  Louis  4S  and  61  square  miles,  San  Francisco  50 
and  15,  New  Orleans  187  and  37,  Holyoke  4  and  18. 
An  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  for  the  bulletin 
on  the  Social  Statistics  of  Cities  only  the  built  np  area 
of  certain  cities  was  measured.  This  fact  is  not  stated 
in  Uic  biillclin  itself  but  has  been  authoritatively  ad- 
mitted to  me  in  correspondence.  As  there  is  no  way  to 
decide  for  what  cities  it  is  true,  it  is  impossible  to  accept 
llie  careful  measurements  in  that  bulletin  since  we  can 
not  tell  what  area  was  measured.  Still  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  among  the  populous  cities  of  the  country 
there  are  apparently  only  two  of  great  area,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia.  They  are  Kaid  to  include  respectively  161 
and  129  square  miles,  while  the  third  in  size,  St.  Louis, 
contains  only  61,  and  New  York  only  40  square  miles. 
The  preceding  analysis  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
owinjf  primarily  to  the  inaccurate  or  incomplete  surveys 
upon  which  reliance  must  often  be  placed,  the  deter- 
minations of  area  of  the  United  States,  and  of  its 
political  divisions  lar^  and  small,  arc  not  to  be 
accepted  without  hcsitatiou.  It  may  serve  also  as  an 
example  of  a  kind  of  interpretative  criticism  which,  al- 
though perhaps  impracticable  under  past  conditions, 
■would  be  extremely  desirable  from  the  compilers  and 
editors  of  our  official  statistics.  They  could  prepare  it 
more  easily  and  accurately  than  a  private  individual  un- 
familiar with  the  processes  by  which  statistical  results 
have  been  secured.     Notwitlistanding  these  reasons  for 
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its  inclusion,  so  detailed  a  criticism  of  what  is  merely 
prelimiuary  to  the  study  of  social  statistics  would  hardly 
be  in  place,  were  it  not  hoped  that  it  would  conduce  to 
awaken  iu  the  bcgfinuer  an  attitude  of  independent  in-  M 
quiry  and  a  refusal  lo  accept  on  authority  any  fact  which  " 
may  be  made  fur  him  to  rest  on  a  better  foundation. 
Such  an  attitude  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the 
successful  study  of  statistics  and  one  difficult  to  establish 
iu  an  uutraiued  luiud. 


CHAPTER  n. 


POPULATION  OP  TIJE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  DIVISIONS. 

The  word  population  means  the  number  of  living  hu- 
mau  beings.  Yet  along  with  this,  its  usual  present  mean- 
ing, there  occurs  a  .secondary-  one  of  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  political  economy  and  statistics,  viz.,  increase  in 
the  number  of  luiiuan  beings.  While  the  classical 
writers  on  political  economy  use  the  word  in  both  senses 
or  equivocally,  in  the  title  and  pages  of  Mallhus's 
Principle  of  Population,  and  in  the  discussiou.s  it  has 
aroused,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  idea  of  increase. 
Light  is  thrown  upon  this  double  meaning  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  word.  While  Bacon  employed  it  in  substan- 
tially its  present  meaning,  it  seems  not  to  have  become 
current  in  the  European  languages  until  the  last  century, 
and  then  often  if  not  usually  with  the  active  sense  of  in- 
crease more  or  less  clearly  marked.'  This  meaning  of 
population,  like  the  original  meaning  of  statistics,  is  now 
of  importance  only  to  the  historian  or  the  critic 

•  lU  iifw  ill  this  active  senw  during  the  Utter  li.ilf  of  the  last  century 
uiay  be  JIlusiMted  by  the  foUovrittg  quotatioiiB  from  Gerinau,  Freuch, 
BuKlisb  Bud  Auieriuau  aourc««  : 
1761  :    SuvMiiiikli,  Tlie  populatiou  {Set/olAerHtg)  ot  m  tlalt  as  a  duty 

of  its  ruler. 
1772:    RAyital,  Tlie  surest  proof  of  the  population  {population)  of 

tbe  humsa  species  1«  the  liepopulaiion  of  otbcr  »pcci«;«. 
■  776:     Ueclaralioii  of  Iridepenileuce,    He  tifia  endeuvortd  to  prevent 

tbc  populaliou  of  these  states. 
1798:    Maltbus,  Rapid  population. 


^ 
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As  tlic  number  of  liuman  beings  is  variable  ia  time, 
increasing  with  births  and  decreasing  with  deaths,  the 
concept  must  be  limited  by  a  reference  to  some  definite 
point  or  period  of  time.  By  the  last  census  of  the 
United  States  the  time  was  fixed  as  the  first  day  of 
June,  189a  All  inhabitants  living  on  that  day  and  no 
others  were  enumerated.  Concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  several  thousand  persons  boru  or  dying  on  that 
day  were  to  be  entered  no  instructions  were  given  to  the 
enumerators.  The  foreign  practice  is  to  make  a  census 
speak  as  of  a  certain  moment,  commonly  midnight,  of 
the  enumeration  day,  and  the  practice  is  theoretically 
preferable  to  our  own.  The  concept  must  be  limited  _ 
also  in  space  to  a  certain  country-  or  part  of  af 
country.  In  the  case  of  area  the  whole  is  known  better 
than  its  parts,  and  is  the  standard  by  reference  to  which 
the  parts  are  corrected ;  in  the  present  subject  the  pri- 
mary datum  is  the  population  of  the  parts  from  which 
that  of  the  whole  is  laboriously  and  imperfectly  con- 
structed. But  in  defining  population  with  reference  to 
any  part  of  the  eartli's  surface,  difficulties  at  once  arise 
from  the  mobility  of  human  beings. 

The  population  of  a  couutr\*  having  a  census  is 
merely  the  sum  of  the  populations  of  the  districts  into 
which  it  is  divided  for  enumeration  and  each  of  these 
in  the  United  States  Is  supposed  ordinarily  to  contain 
about  four  thousand  inhabitants. '  Hence  the  basal 
definition  is  that  of  the  population  not  of  a  countrj-, 

"'Tlie  iinbdivision  BMi;;iied  to  any  euuuierator  stall  oot  exceed 
four  Uious&itd  iuhabitaiiu  its  ncftr  ax  uay  be,  Kccortling  to  estituatCB 
bated  ou  UieTeutli  Ceu»ii»."     Census  I^w  01' March  1,  18S9, 1 13, 
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stale,  county  or  city,  but  of  an  enumeration  district.  By 
what  criterion  shall  an  enumerator  on  his  round  decide 
whether  any  person  he  meets  belongs  to  the  population 
of  his  district  ?  The  International  Statistical  Congress 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1872,  in  voting  that  general  censuses 
of  population  should  include  all  persons  present  in  the 
enumerator's  district  at  the  moment  to  which  the  census 
relates,  offered  an  answer  to  the  question,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  furnishing  the  enumerator  with  a  simple 
test  question,  "Were  yon  in  my  district,  t,  e.,  within 
certain  known  boundaries,  at  a  certain  recent  moment  ?" 
This  is  now  the  melliod  almost  universally  followed  in 
Europe.  But  where  it  is  employed  the  census  must  be 
taken  with  great  speed,  the  common  European  practice 
being  to  complete  the  primary  enumeration  within  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  expedition 
would  be  practicable  under  American  conditions.  At 
present  the  field  work  in  the  national  census  may  bylaw 
occupy  two  weeks  in  a  city  of  over  ten  thousand  people 
and  a  mouth  elsewhere,'  and  iu  practice  does  not  fall 
much  within  that 

While  under    the  terms  of  the  constitution   of  the 
United  Slates*  the  census  is  to  include  "  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  state  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  " 
Congress  has  uniformly  interpreted  the  word  "  numbers,  " 
,     or  the  phrase,  '*  persons  in  each  state,  "  to  mean  the  in- 
f     habitants  rather  than  the  persons  physically  present  in 
i     each  district,  and  the  states  have  followed  the  same  prac- 

I      •n>hL,{t9- 

I         'AmeuduieDls,  Article  xiv,  {3.     Compne  Constitution,  Art  1,  |  9. 
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ticc  Badi  cniuncrator,  accordiaglvi  must  take  oatli  that 
he  will  coant  all  the  inhabilauts  of  his  district/  and  the 
iinpli«d  test  of  inhabitancy  is  having  one's  "  usttal  place 
of  abode  "'in  the  district  In  explanation  of  this  ara- 
bignons  phrase  the  lastructions  to  Enumerators  at 
the  last  census  says :  "  It  is  difficult  to  afford  adniinistra- 
ti\-c  directions  which  will  wholly  obviate  the  dangei 
that  some  persons  will  be  reported  in  two  places  and 
others  not  reported  at  all.  Much  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  enumerator,''  (p  2i  ).  As  the  lallcr 
may  wish  to  show  that  his  district  or  city  compares  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  others  and  as  his  pay  depends  upon 
the  number  of  names  secured  rather  than  on  the  hours 
worked,  *  he  may  be  expected  to  include  on  his  schedules 
most  of  the  doubtful  cases  which  conteto  his  knowledge. 
This  consideration  raises  the  large  and  difiicult  problem 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  census  of  1890.  ■ 

This  Study  is  based  upon  the  Eleventh  Census  and 
>'et,  as  already  shown  in  tlie  previous  chapter,  the  entire 
trustworthiness  of  that  basis  cannot  be  assumed.  Neither 
can  it  be  proved  at  the  outset  On  the  contrary  it  must 
be  accepted  as  a  working  hypothesis  to  be  cotistantly 
tested  and  if  necessar)*  corrected  or  rejected  as  the  results 
of  investigation  require.  The  ability  to  probe  a  census 
and  to  form  an  independent  and  reasoned  judgment  upon 
its  accuracy  is  perhaps  as  high  evidence  as  can  be  given 
that  one  has  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  stati.stical 

*  Census  Lkw,  \  S. 
'Ibid..  {9. 
'Ibid.,  j II. 
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metljocl  and  mastered  it.  Hence  at  the  start  only  a  few 
general  suggestions  are  in  place. 

A  census  is  not  a  unit  or  an  organic  whole,  but  a  col- 
lection and  interpretation  of  the  answers  to  a  long  series 
of  questions  set  all  over  a  country  and  to  all  classes  of 
society.  The  answers  vary  in  accuracy  with  the  region 
and  social  class  from  which  they  come,  and  with  the 
character  of  the  question  asked.  Answers  from  Massa- 
chusetts or  Rhode  Island,  where  regular  and  careful 
stAte  censuses  contribute  to  maintain  a  statistical  tradi- 
tion among  the  people,  arc  more  trustworthy  than 
answers  from  New  Mexico.  Answers  from  whites  are 
probably  more  correct  than  answers  from  negroes.  A 
citizen  will  give  the  place  of  his  birth  more  correctly  on 
the  average  than  the  inforuiatioii  whether  he  is  a  pauper 
or  a  sufferer  from  chronic  disease.  Hence  finding  the 
accuracy  of  a  ccnstis  is  not  a  single  or  simple  problem, 
but  can  result  only  from  finding  the  accnracy  with 
which  each  question  was  answered  and  balancing  the 
results.  Rarely  if  ever  is  a  census  .so  ill  taken  that  no 
conclusions  arc  to  be  derived  from  a  critical  use  of  its 
figures ;  rarely  if  ever  is  one  so  well  taken  that  all  it 
contaius  may  be  accepted  without  criticism  and  at  its 
face  value. 

But  the  number  of  people  in  a  conntrj'  is  the  primary 
fact  derived  from  a  census  and  therefore  to  dispute  a 
census  is  commonly  and  naturally  nitderstood  to  apply 
to  that  alone.  After  the  trustworthiness  of  this  result  has 
been  investigated,  however,  that  of  every  other  return 
on  which  infcrcucc  or  argument  is  based  should  be  made, 
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if  possible,  the  theme  of  a  separate  study,  a  requisite  not 
infrequently  ignored,  but  one  on  which  nnfortanale 
experience  leads  inc  lo  insist. 

Errors  may  creep  into  a  census  through  blunders  of 
the  public,  of  the  enumerators,  or  of  the  central  office. 
Blunders  of  the  public  are  cither  ignorant  or  wilful.  Of 
the  persons  visited  some  are  unable  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them.  Many  would  not  know  their  "f^ 
at  nearest  birthday  ".  Many  who  would  be  offended  by 
doubt  of  their  ability  to  answer  so  plain  a  question 
would  give  their  age  at  the  last  birthday  ;  of  such  re- 
plies about  half  must  be  wrong.  Unwillingness  to 
answer  is  a  more  serious  cause  of  error  than  inability. 
Many  persons  born  abroad,  would  return  themselves  as 
native.  Some  would  be  unwilling  to  admit  service  in 
the  Confederate  army,  others  the  mixture  of  negro  blood, 
others  tbat  tbey  were  divorced,  others  inability  to  read 
or  write.  But  perhaps  the  questions  which  at  the 
Kleveuth  Census  aroused  most  widespread  dissatisfaction, 
and  were  probably  answered  with  least  correctness,  were 
those  in  reference  to  acute  or  chronic  diseases,  bodtly  or 
mental  defects,  delinquency  or  dependency.  The  accu- 
racy of  answers  to  these  questions  must  be  established  or 
the  results  treated  as  giving  merely  a  minimum.  To 
demand  such  information  tends  to  arouse  in  the  public 
mind  an  antagonism  to  the  entire  work  which  may  seri- 
ously impair  the  accuracy  of  other  answers,  for  its  suc- 
cess depends  largely  upon  a  public  cooperation  that  is 
easily  forfeited.  An  active  desire  to  mislead  occasion- 
ally appears  on  a  large  scale,  especially  in  the  case  of 
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rival  cities,  in  deliberate  exaggeration  of  the  tiuuiber  of 
people.  Conspicuous  instances  at  the  last  census  were 
those  of  Minneapolis  and  to  a  less  degree  St.  Paul ;  in 
each  a  recount  was  ordered.  Tn  these  instances  the 
ennmerators  divided  the  responsibility  with  the  public. 

The  errors  of  enumerators  are  likely  to  varj-,  first,  with 
the  cliaractcr  of  the  men  and  this  probably  with  the 
method  of  their  appointment,  secondly,  with  the  lucidity 
and  detail  of  their  instructions  and  tlie  means  taken  to 
secure  a  mastery  of  those  instructions  before  the  field 
work  begins,  tlurtlly,  with  the  care  and  success  with 
which  the  field  work  is  superintended,  and  fourthly,  with 
the  mctliud  of  llieir  payment. 

The  errors  of  the  central  office  are  either  clerical  mis- 
takes in  copying  or  tabulating  results,  a  large  proportion 
of  wliich  are  discovered  and  corrected  in  the  progress  of 
the  work,  or  errors  of  analysis  and  interpretation  of  re- 
sults. The  former  class  are  usually  beyond  detection 
by  the  private  student,  but  fortunately  arc  seldom  of 
mnterial  importance ;  the  latter  are  sometimes  serious  and 
misleading. 

Prior  to  the  commcnccnicnt  of  work  on  the  Blevcnth 
Census  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  such  statistical 
work  was  probably  more  favorable  than  ever  before. 
The  rapid  dissemination  of  elementar>'  education  had 
I>een  helpful.  Statistical  arguments  and  witli  them  a 
realization  of  tlic  importance  of  fitatistics  had  become 
more  common.  More  states  than  previously  had  taken 
censuses  of  their  own  and  so  educated  the  public  to  ex- 
pect such  questions.     The  appointment  of  the  supcrin- 
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tendent  of  the  Eleventli  Census,  however,  was  not  re- 
ceived with  as  general  and  deep  popular  satisfaction  as 
that  of  his  predecessor,   General   Francis  A.  Walker.^ 
Upon  the  results  of  a  census  depend  the  distribiiliou  of^ 
seats  and  possibly  the  balance  of  power  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.      A  department  which  has  to  furnish 
the  facts  upon  wliich  the  decision  of  tlicsc  questions  is j 
based  should  be  as  free  from  suspicion  of  partisan  bis 
as  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  work  of  a  census  officer  i 
probably  more  completely  separable  from  politics  than 
is  that  of  a  judge.     However  hj^^h  the  qualifications  of 
the  superiutctidcut  of  the  HleveuLh  Census  for  his  posi- 
tion may  have  been,  he  had  not  at  the  time  of  Ills  ap- 
pointment   earned  a   national    reputation    as    an    ii 
partial  statistician  at  all  comparable  with  tliat  of  his] 
predecessor.     He  was  known  to  have  done  much  workj 
for  leading  newspapers  of  his  political  party.     I  cannot 
bat  think,   therefore,    that    the  appointment   did   not] 
deepen  the  popular  faith  that  the  approaching  censua] 
would  be  accurate  and  impartial,  and  such  faitli  is  almost 
an  indispensable  prerequisite  of  thoroughly  satisfactory 
work.     Further  doubt  and  opposition  were  aruiLScd  ia| 
certain  quarters  by  the  failure  to  employ  coinpetitivej 
examinations     in     .selecting     sulwrdiuate     employees. 
Whether  the  respousibiHty  rested  upon  Congress  whichj 
passed  the  law  or  upon  some  one  or  more  of  the  execu- 
tive ofHcers  who  carried  it  into  effect  is  immaterial  tol 
my  contention.     The  claim  that  the  methods  employed 
in  the  Tenth  Census  were  being  followed  did  not  dis- 
ann  the  criticism ;  the  civil  service  law  had  been  passed 


.14      UU^IhJV^fc     ^H 
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in  the  inleriin  and  public  opinion  had  altereii.  Evi- 
dence was  offered  in  the  press  that  enumerators  were 
appointed  at  the  sngfj^tion  of  party  leaden;.'  The 
supervisor  of  the  New  York  city  district  was  charj^ 
with  the  appointment  of  about  ei^ht  hundred  enumera- 
tors. A  prominent  metropolitan  paper  printed  a  circular 
letter  alleged  to  have  been  .sent  by  him  to  local  Republi- 
can politicians  and  reading  as  follows  :  "Dear  Sir:  Will 
you  please  forward  to  this  ofEce  the  list  of  applicants 
that  the  Republican  organization  of  your  district  desires 
to  have  named  as  census  euuuierators?"'  Statements 
were  published  that  some  enumerators  were  unable  to 
read  or  write,*  that  others  had  their  photofi;raphs  in  the 
Rogues'  Gallery.'  The  circulation  of  such  assertions 
whether  true  or  false  could  not  but  impair  the  popular 
confidence  in  the  census. 

Kvidence  of  careful  supervision  of  the  work,  however, 
is  offered  by  the  instructions  scut  out  to  the  forty  thou- 
sand enumerators  connected  with  the  census.  They  fjll  a 
pamphlet  of  46  pages,  are  more  than  twice  the  length  of 
the  instructions  issued  for  the  preceding  census  and  show 
in  many  ways  an  advance  in  lucidity  and  detail.  No 
light  has  been  found  upon  the  question  whether  the  enu- 
merators werecompelled  to  nia.*iter  these  instructions  be- 
fore entering  upon  their  duties  or  whether  their  reports 
day  by  day  were  carefully  scrutinized  to  insure  couEorm- 

iCivil  SerTic«  Record,  April,  1891,  p.  loi. 

'Nation,  5t  :334. 

•Civil  Service  Record,  August,  1S90.  p.  la. 

*  LeiUf  of  W.  D.  Foolke,  N.  Y.  Daily  Times,  Nov.  tj,  1890,  p.  5. 
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ity.  They  were  paid  usually  at  the  rate  of  two  cents 
for  each  name  returned,  but  in  sparsely  settled  districts 
somewhat  more,  '  This  method  of  payment,  while 
tempting  the  enumerator  to  include  all  doubtful  names 
even  at  the  risk  of  double  enumeration,  also  invites  him 
tfi  iKL&sby  those  whom  it  is  more  than  two  cents'  worth 
of  trouble  tu  reach. 

The  methods  of  impeaching  a  census  may  be  grouped 
into  four  classes: 

I.  It  may  be  proved  that  faults  existed  either  in  the 
census  law  or  in  the  organization  or  administration  of 
the  working  force  and  that  their  inevitable  or  natural 
result  would  be  serious  inaccuracies  of  enumeration.  2. 
Inferences  logically  drawn  from  different  2>arts  of  a  census 
may  prove  to  be  irreconcilable.  3.  The  results  may  be 
compared  with  those  oblaine<l  by  another  count,  which 
was  taken  at  about  the  same  time  and  proved  to  be 
more  accurate.  4.  The  results  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  a  series  of  enumerations  before  and  after  the  one 
in  question,  on  the  assumption  that  a  general  uniformity 
in  the  rate  of  change  should  appear  and  that  any  wide 
and  unexplained  variation  from  it  is  evidence  of  error. 
These  Hues  of  attack  find  partial  illustration  in  the  ar- 
guments by  which  all  critics  have  been  convinced  that 
serious  errors  crept  into  tlie  Ninth  Census  and  that  the 
Tenth  was  more  correct  than  any  previous  one.  After 
years  of  attempted  administration  of  the  law  of  1850,  un- 
der which  the  Ninth  Census  was  taken,  General  Walker 
pointed  out  its  faults.     It   laid  the  supervision  of  the 

'  Census  I>nw,  {  tt. 
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enumeration  in  each  district  upon  an  officer  already  bur- 
dened with  other  duties  and  gave  the  census  office  no 
control  over  htm.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  office 
disclaimed  responsibility  for  the  results  reported.  '  And 
again,  when  the  results  of  the  census  of  1880  in  parts  of 
the  south  indicated  an  incredible  increase  of  population 
in  the  preceding  decade,  a  recount  was  ordered  in  some 
localities  with  results  uniformly  coufirming  the  later  and 
discrediting  the  earlier  enumeration. 

In  all  these  four  ways  critics  have  sought  to  impeach 
the  Eleventh  Census.  A  brief  summarj-  of  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  1  have  been  brought  with  my  reasons  for 
holding  them  is  here  presented. 

The  law  under  which  the  last  census  was  taken  is  sub- 
stantially a  rc-cnactment  or  the  law  of  1879.  Of  the 
earlier  law  General  Walker  said  in  his  official  report, 
written  after  he  had  been  administering  its  provisions 
for  six  months:  ^*The  legislation  of  the  last  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  the  census  was  wise  and  salutary.  Not 
a  single  fundamental  defect  in  the  scheme  of  enumera- 
tion has  appeared.  "  ^  The  superintendent  of  the  Eleventh 
Census  called  to  hisaid  many  of  the  most  valued  assistants 
At  the  previous  count  He  says  :  *'  Five-sixths  of  all  the 
experts  and  chiefs  had  experience  in  the  Tenth  Census,"  * 
and  that  sixteen  of  the  twenty-five  divisions  were  in 
charge  of  the  same  men  who  were  over  them  lu  i88ot  * 

■  Report  of  Sapcrtntemlent  of  Ccusu*.  Tenth  Ced8ii»,  Couipendluni, 
Pan  I.  p.  ix. 

*Ibi<].,  p.  xxxiv. 

'Btevenlb  Ceiism,  Compeiullum,  Pmrt  I,  p.  xzxil, 

*R.  P.  Porter.  Patlisausliip  Aiid  the  Cenaus.  North  Amerio«n  ReT., 
tjl  :663. 
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Over  against  these  facts  should  be  set  two  charges  which,      ] 
in  my  opinion,  have  not  been  adequately  met,  first,  that 
the  career  and  published  work  of  Mr.  Porter  were  not 
those  of  an   independent  and  judicial  statistician  and, 
secondly,  that  in  the  appointment  of  enumerators  and 
other  subordinates,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the   census  law  requiring   cntimeratois 
to  be  "  selected  solely  with  reference  to  fitness  and  with- 
out reference  to  Iheir  political  parly  affiliations,  '* '  were 
less  strictly  interpreted  and  enforced  in    1B90  than  in 
j88o.     In  addition  to  the  evidence  already  cited  upon 
this  point,  I  am  allowed  to  quote  the  following  from  a 
personal  letter  written  to  me  in  1896  by  Dr.  John  Shaw 
Billings,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  division  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics at  the  Eleventh  Census : 

"  The  whole  of  my  work  in  the  census  has  been  donr 
in  the  face  of  great  obstacles,  owing  to  repeated  changes 
of  clerks  for  political  reasons,  etc.,  and  I  am  tired  of 
struggling  with  the  most  iinpropitious  circumstances  ■ 
whicli  have  surrounded  the  work."  It  seems  probable 
that  the  law  imdcr  which  the  Eleventh  Census  was 
taken  was  better  than  any  prior  to  1879,  but  that  its 
administration  was  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Tenth  Census. 

Arguments  based  upon  the  apparent  inconsistency  of 
different  parts  of  the  censtis  arc  best  presented  in  con- 
nection with  the  topics  to  which  they  relate  and  their 
consideration  is,  therefore,  postponed. 

Recounts  of  the  entire  population  occurred,  so  fa 

'  Iawb  of  1S79  and  1 S89.  {  5. 
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I  have  ascertained,  in  the  case  of  four  cities,  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Helena,  Moat.,  and  Portland, 
Ore.  In  each  case  important  errors  were  discovered 
either  before  or  during  the  recount.  Partial  recounts 
were  ordered  in  other  places  with  results  confiriiiiiig: 
the  figures  originally  gtvcn  to  the  public. 

The  fourth  and  most  important  method  of  attack  is 
not  yet  fully  possible.  It  was  not  until  the  results  of 
tlie  census  of  1880  were  published  and  confirmed  that 
those  of  the  Ninth  Census  were  generally  discredited, 
and  tlie  best  lest  of  the  correctness  of  the  Klevcnth  Cen- 
sus will  be  the  degree  to  which  it  coiiforui.s  to  the 
Twelfth  and  subsequent  counts. 

The  recent  appearance  of  the  results  of  many  state 
censuses,  however,  pennits  a  partial  application  of  this 
line  of  criticism.  The  method  entployed  in  such  a  test 
is  to  assume  that  the  population  of  a  state  was  correctly 
enumerated  at  the  censuses  next  before  and  after  that  of 
1890,  aud  from  these  two  fixed  points  to  compute  what  it 
was  at  that  date.  Wide  and  frequent  variations  be- 
tween such  estimates  aud  the  results  of  the  Eleventh 
Census  would  be  suspicious.  General  agreement  be- 
tween thein  would  be  strong  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
Che  disputed  facts.  Close  and  constant  correspondence 
is  not  to  be  anticipated. 

In  order  to  apply  this  test,  I  have  sent  a  circular  let- 
ter to  the  secretary  of  state  of  each  state  in  which,  either 
from  the  recent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  I^aborupon 
a  plan  for  a  permanent  census  bureau',  or  from  the  World 

'  Fiftyfuunb  CongrM*,  Second  Scaaiou,  Scuatc  Docuuiciit,  No.  s. 
Pl  It,  (December,  1S96). 
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Almanac  for  1897,'  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  an  ciinni- 
eration  had  been  made  since  189a  The  letter  asked  foi 
the  year  and  month  of  the  state  census  and  for  the  total 
population  eniimernted,  but  in  many  replies  only  the 
year  was  stated.  la  those  cases  I  have  assumed  that  t3ie 
census  was  takeu  in  June.  From  the  answers  the  table 
on  the  following:  page  has  been  compiled:' 

From  the  fijitires  tlnis  brought  together  it  is  passible 
to  compute  the  population  of  each  state  at  the  date  of 
the  Eleventh  Census,  June,  1S90,  and  to  compare  the 
result  with  the  figures  in  dispute.  For  this  purpose  two 
methods  are  in  use,  the  arithmetical  and  the  geometrical, 
the  former  assuming  that  a  given  population  increases 
by  a  constant  number  in  a  unit  of  time  like  a  year,  and 
the  latter  assuming  that  the  population  increases  by  a 

*T1ie  Indiana  xccretary  of  atnle  wrote :  "  "Ha  census  of  the  Btau 
of  IndiBDR  lias  been  iiiBtIc  since  thai  of  t89o,  except  tbat  made  in 
A[)ril  of  1S95,  ];iviii}{  the  vuttuj^  populalton  of  t)ie  sUtle."  I-'or  tliil 
rewou  ligdiatia,  aliliou);li  iticlii<l«i3  in  tl^e  CcntniiFsiorer  of  Labor's 
list,  \itA  been  oiiiiUetl.  Oklutionm  and  South  Dako'-a  bftd  oo 
censiiB  prior  to  iSi^u.  No  reply  was  rc^-civcil  frcni  the  Hccrciary  of 
iiatecf  Tennessee.  Kitnaas  ia  omittcfl  hcrniise  nf  tlie  ronfessc-fl  in- 
completeness of  the  enumeration  in  1895.  The  Oregon  cenfus  of  t88f 
bwa  lieeii  dtsre};arded  birc»use  llieali){hl  increase  it  ehowed  over  tbc 
cciisns  of  [HSoarouscfS  Kuspieion  that  like  tl>e  )nt>l  criiKim  of  Knnces.  it 
WM  iiicompleie.  The  hiiler  conirrpversy  over  the  Hceuracy  of  the 
Federal  enumeration  of  New  York  city  and  Brooklyii  in  1890  and  the 
fact  that  the  »tal«  cnumeraiioti  of  18^2  was  superintended  in  lho*« 
cities  by  persons  presumably  interested  in  provin);;  that  Ihe  national 
count  was  scriuiisly  deficient  hkve  induced  n^e  to  make  a  comparison 
merely  for  ibe  rest  of  the  stale,  with  reference  l«  whicl"  no  cliargciior 
serious  error  hn%-e  be«n  made.  The  police  <'etiaa»  of  New  York  city 
ill  iSi^s,  however,  makes  pos><iblc  an  eslitnate  of  itfi  population  in  1S90 
by  comporiug  this  census  with  that  of  iSSc^  and  hence  it  baa  been  in- 
dnded. 
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TABl,!-;    IV. 
FOPUIATIOK  OP  8TATH&  BV  CUNSUSIiS  TAKIt:<  SllfCS  iSgo. 


HTITBA. 


Floritlit 

Iowa 

MisuchnHtta  .   . 

Mkhigiiii 

Minnrsola  .   .   .    . 

New  Jersey.  .   .   . 

New  Y..rk^    .   .   . 
Oregon ...... 

Rhode  Islftud .      . 

Uiall 

Wisconsin  .  .  .  . 
N«rw  Vorlc  CiU  .  . 


Dale  of 


June, 
June. 

Iiitic. 
June. 
Juac, 

June, 


1885 

18S5 

180? 

iKSo 
)S8o 

i&So 

I&to 


petmlatloii, 


1,942.141* 
i.8.'i3  65^* 
1,117.798' 
'-37«.033' 
3.'77.«7r* 
174,76a* 

3"4.iJM" 

'43.963' 

l.56.U»3'* 


Cennw. 


1895 

3895 

May.   1S95 

June,    iSq4 

June,  la^ 

l«<>5 
Feb.,  1892 

189s 
Jimt,  1895 
Ftb.,   189s 

iSqs 
Apr.,  1895 


Papnlatloa. 


464.639* 
9.058,069* 

3.500.  >  S3* 
».ill,64l" 
i.S74.6ig* 
1.673,106' 

3.736.329" 

.162,513' 

3«4.75S' 

a47.3M" 

I.9i7.9>5* 

1.851.060" 


constant  per  cent.  The  difference  is  like  that  between 
simple  and  coiiipouuii  iuLcrest.  Kncli  involves  an  arti- 
ficial simplification  of  a  complex  problem  and  each 
applied  generally  and  lu  long  period.s  of  lime  results  in 
absurdities.  No  population  increases  in  either  way. 
Non-progressive  communities  usually  do  not  increase  at 
all  and  among    the   most  developed   communities  or 

■  AmeHcKii  Alumnnc,  t&89.  p.  168. 

'  Per»oniiI  letter  from  tlie  s«crrtRry  of  «Ute. 

■  Ceitsus  of  Jows,  1S9S,  p.  359. 

*  Ceaana  of  MasucliiiscUs.  1895.  Volume  1.  Part  1,  p.  23. 
^CeiiRUitof  Micl>i);Aii,  ift9t>  VoUimr  I,  p.  zli. 
*CcuBii4  of  Mtnucsota,  1^95,  p.  65. 
'Ceoiu*  of  New  Jersey.  1895.  pp.  34.  f. 
*Tbe  State  exclu Jinif  New  York  city  aiiJ  Brooklyn. 
•Kleveutli  Ceiiiiu.t.  C(>n)|ieii<Iiuin.  ['art  I,  pp.  JJ,  f. 
.  ••Censu*  of  New  York,  1891,  pp  4.  f. 
"CeMii*  of  Orrgou.  1895,  p.  11. 
"  Census  of  Rhwte  IsUni),  18S5,  p.  89, 
"  Census  o(  UiaU,  1895.  p.  17. 
••CenBosof  Wliconaii),  18S5,  p.  38. 
**  Ceosus  of  Ne«  York  City,  1895.  p,  7. 
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dasses  the  desire  for  other  dements  of  -wellbeing  than 
dnHren  may  bring  tnonkind  again  to  a  stationary  cocdt- 
aoa.      Between  these  limits  popolatioa  ordinarily  in- 
creases with  the  increase  a£  inoA^  bat  less  rapidly.     Mr. 
Fan  seems  to  have  assmne*!  that  because  >falthns  a» 
sected  that  popolatioa  tended  to  increase  at  a  geometri- 
cal rate,  therefort  Uie  formnla.   by  which    population 
sboaldbeestimated  was  that  of  compound  interest'    The 
aSBmnpCxoa  was  better  than  the  reason  on  which  it  was 
baaed.     The  tme  jnstificatioa  for  the  Registrar-General's 
aacthod  of  estimation  population  is  not  Mai ch OS's  theory  of 
a  tendency,  translated  as  he  ae\-er  translated  it  into  a  law 
of  population,  but  the  fact  that  the  popnlation  of  England 
cotnpntcd  by  this  method  has  been  nearer  to  the  resalts 
of  a  careful  census  than  that  resulting  from  a  use  of  the 
arithmetical  method  or  any  other  available.     The  same 
method  is  to  be  extended  to  other  conntries  only  after 
testing  the  results  of  the  two  and  showing  its  greater 
iccnracy.     There  are  many  considerations  pointing  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in 
the  United  States  now  is  less  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  and  tliat  it  will  be  less  in  the  future  than  it  is  now. 
For  countries  with  a  slowly  decreasing  rate  of  increase, 
the  application  of  the  geometrical  method  to  the  detcr- 
miuation  of  the  population  between  two  censuses  will 
give  erroneously  small  results,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances the  arithmetical  method  may  be  the  better  way 
to  approximate  the  facts.     It  has  been  shown  that  this 
method  would  have  been  somewhat  more  accurate  for 

'  Parr,  Viul  Statistics,  p.  19. 
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assachasctts  since  1850'  and  for  Michigan  in  recent 
ars,'  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  corresponds 
ore  closely  than  the  other  to  the  present  coiulitions  in 
nt  of  our  states.  On  the  other  hand  the  annual 
imber  of  iinmigrants  between  1S90  and  1895  was 
Lghtly  greater  than  the  number  l>etween  1885  and 
390^  and  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  Massa- 
lusetts  and  Rhode  Island  between  1890  and  1894 
as  larger  both  absohitcly  and  relatively  to  the  popula- 
on  than  between  1SS5  and  1890.'  On  the  whole  I 
ightly  prefer  the  arithmetical  method  for  the  United 
tates  at  present,  but  in  the  table  on  the  following  page 
3th  have  been  applied. 

The  censuses  and  estimates  in  these  tables  apply  to  over 
venty-sevcn  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the 
juntry  and  the  total  estimated  by  one  method  is  within 
nc-half  of  one  per  cent,  and  by  the  other  within  one 
nd  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  result  of  the  census.  But  it 
light  be  fairer  to  exclude  New  York  city,  where  the 
:nsus  of  1S90  may  have  been  exceptionally  defective 
nd  where  the  difGculties  of  an  accurate  count  are  un- 
arallclcd.     If  this  be  done  the  deviation  from  the  esti- 


■  p.  S.  Croin,  The  MarriA;re  Rale  in  Mauachiisetts,  Pub.  Am.  Stat. 

'  MicUigan  Rrgitttnitioii  Rtrfioil.  1893,  pp.  6-ro,  Olid  C.  L.  Wilbur, 
otc  on  McIhoilB  or  Bstituatiiiig  Populatiou,  Pnb.  Am.  Siat.  A«s'n, 
:83-86,  June.  1R96. 

■World  Aluianae,  1897,  p.  149. 

•  17  Report  of  Mhs».  State  Bonrd  of  Health,  1895,  p  1  ;  17  Report  of 
„l.  Board  of  Health.  1894,  p.  iii.  I  (trlieve  these  are  the  two  states 
iMM  birth  and  death  rtlea  arc  most  correct. 


vunMt             .  .  ■ 

Utmn      

XI.,-.,    ,., 

Vi            . . 

h.-  I.... 

N'.'  \i.ik  ill)  .  ,    . 

•  >  ■  .  'Ill              .    , 

L      1    ,  1, 

U  ^   -  ^iHkU\ 

IStUl 


'J..\4^79'\t7,'^.'73  »7.«7^»?i>  + 


WAloi  \\\  9i(hrr  modiocl  would  be  irdi  within  oaeprr 
W^^  \M  (tlli»r  wiinlt,  ajMiiniing  (i)  that  tbccIevcsAia 
V^mMMHa  w«T«  nil  flWuralc  ;  (a)  that  the  averse  of  diesr 
\ii:mUk  \\\A\  \w  i^xtcihlcH  tn  the  remaining  three^ottrths 
m(  Ot(3  ^HtjiulHlit^il  it(  tlic  [^nitrd  States,  and  (3)  that  the 
|tt^^t^tUU\M(  v((  \\w  wltulc  CMtinlry  liosi  beea  groiring  by  a 
9S^HiiUUV  AUhtttUi  muiimll)',  its  true  populaticm  in  June, 
^i^ty  \\i^t  itUml  rv,),i,t5,oo<\  tnd  tlic  omissions  in  the 

'  ''   -"'*  '      ■      '  ,  f  lliAl  tlia  Hutnbvr*  in  tttb  rolumu  arc  onl^  »p- 

.    ti4tii  U'^ti  iniiiiiKiiF'l  with  tliF  hk]  of  I'ullrr'* 

I      1  ..    .<t^>i  inti>lvr(l  will  vat  nffiect  ihe  [»pr  tMit» 

..     I  k)iiiir<-f«aarv  to  )>|>rii()  Uieii>(tditir>ti«l  tlui* 
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Ele\'enth  Census  were  rather  over  half  a  million,  or  slightly 
more  than  four-fifthsof  one  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  in  accordance  with  the  weight  of  authorily,  the  assump- 
tion that  the  population  has  been  gronnng  at  a  con- 
stant rate  be  preferred,  then  the  true  population  of  the 
United  States  in  June,  iScp,  was  about  62,560,000,  and 
the  Kleventh  Census  reported  about  60,000  more  people 
than  there  were  in  the  countrj',  an  error  of  about  one- 
teuth  of  one  per  cent.  The  only  obvious  escape  from  the 
conclusion  is  to  deny  the  general  accuracy  or  the  t\'pi- 
cal  character  of  the  state  censuses,  and  I  see  no  reason  for 
either.  This  constitutes  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  Eleventh  Census.  Until 
it  is  answered  or  more  evidence  is  presented,  the  results 
of  that  count,  it  seems  to  me,  mnst  be  accepted  as  more 
accurate  than  any  estimate  which  can  now  be  substi- 
tuted for  them.  A  reader  loath  to  admit  a  coiiclusiou 
which  has  been  so  often  disputed  or  denied,  may  attach 
weight  to  tlie  opinion  of  a  disinterested  expert  thoroughly 
competent  to  judge.  I  quote  by  permission  from  a 
letter  written  to  me  in  July,  1897,  by  the  present  head 
of  the  Eleventh  Census,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor.  He  says  :  "  I  think  that  the  Eleventh 
Cejisus  came  within  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  true 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants.  Wliile  there  was  a 
slight  shortage  in  some  cases,  this  was  doubtless  in  part 
oQset  by  an  unavoidable  duplication  of  names  in  other 
parts." 

^ty  own  opinion  has  been  considerably  modified  by 
the  study,  the  conclusions  of  which  have  been  presented, 
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and  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  count  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted.    UHialever  decision  may  be  reached  on  the  com- 
plicated question,  critics  will  probably  agree  that  if  the 
accuracy  of  the  census  is  to  be  upheld,  it  must  be  on 
different  grounds  from  the  curiously  improbable  ones 
stated  in  the  census  vohmies  themselves.'     They  argue 
that  the  usual  estimate  of  half  to  three-fourths  of  a 
million  for  the  omissions  of  the  census  of  1S70  is  alto- 
gether too  small,  and  tliat  the  true  population  at  lliat 
time  may    be    better   approximated   by  assuming  that 
"  the  rate  o£  iucrease  in  the  suuLhern  states  between  1S60 
and  1870  and  between  1870  and  1880  was  the  same/' 
The  tacit  assumption  that  the  civil  war  had  no  percept- 
ible effect  upon  the  decennial  increase  of  population  as 
conipau'd  with  that  of  the  following  decade,  is  so  vio- 
lent as  to  arouse  the  suspicion  that  the  writer  was  hard 
pressed  for  arguments,  and  the  suspicion  is  confirmed 
on  noticing  tliat  the  hj-pothesis  is  twice  denied  within 
the  following  five  pages,  but  after  the  necessities  of  the 
argument  arc   removed.     This   may  have  contributed 
more  than  it  should  to  undermine  my  confidence  in  a 
work  which  appealed  to  such  supimrt.     For  the  fore- 
going reasons,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Eleventh  Census  is 
well  within  one  per  cent,  of  t!ic  tnith  in  its  statement  of 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States,  and  that  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  now  or  la  the  future  estimatesof 
greater  accuracj'  can  be  made.  , 

'  Eleventh   Census.     Population,    Part  I,  pp.  si,  x.\\.     Compeo* 
diutn,  Part  I,  jjp.  xxxv-xxivU. 
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Statistics  has  not  yet  obtained  a  definite  answer  to  the 
question,  How  many  people  arc  there  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face? But  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  jiresent 
century  towards  its  solution.  At  its  beginning- the  high- 
est careful  estimate  was  probably  that  of  Sucssmilch, 
who  had  computed  it  in  1761,35  rather  more  than  a 
billion.'  In  the  dearth  of  better  information,  he  was 
compelled  to  giiess  at  the  poinilation  of  .\sia  by  assum- 
ing that  on  the  average  it  was  as  thickly  settled  as 
Europe,  and  being  five  times  as  large,  had  accordingly 
five  times  as  many  inhabitants.'  At  the  present  time, 
the  best  autliorilies  concur  in  putting  the  population  of 
the  earth  nearly  6fty  per  cent  higher  than  Suessmilch 
did. 

mriMAT^D  POPDT^TION  OP   THB  BAHTH. 


, 


AUTHOBITV. 

DDt«. 

BaUaute. 

t88« 
1890 
1891 
1893 

t,483,ocx]  000 
1,467.910,000 
1,480,000,000 
1.485.763,000 

RavcDftleitl* 

The  results  of  careful  and  long  continued  efforts  to 
determine  the  population  of  the  earth  are  found  in  Die 
Bevolkening  dcr  Erdc,  and  at  almost  every  issue  of 
this  work  the  figure  stated  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
authors'  studies  has  been  an  increase  on  their  preceding 

'lli*  tjil(l«  rIvcs  1,080  tuniioii  and  U  followed  by  tbe  stnteiueutt 
"The  entire  sum  of  all  pcreous  on  tlic  cartli'a  surface  accordingly  il 
tietwccD  loooand  I  too  njlltoa."  Ui«  Gottliche  Ordnung,  ed.  1761. 
vol.  i,  p.  334. 

'Ibid.,  p.  315- 
•Op.cit 


The  causes  of  the  almost  oniatemipted  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  estimates  are  an  acttial  increase  in  the  popn- 
latioD  and  the  extension  of  the  statistical  method.  Thus 
the  nmnber  of  persons  in  1880  who  bad  been  either 
counted,  or,  as  in  Russia,  ascertained  by  many  years  of 
legistxation,  was  626  millioo.*  The  population  of  the 
same  cotmtries  in  1891  was  737  million,  an  increase  of 
nearly  eighteen  per  cenL  FoTtj--one  million  of  this  was 
found  in  Europe  and  over  twelve  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  was  due  to  actual  increase.  Fort>-one  million 
was  found  in  British  India,  where  a  considerable  part  may 
have  been  due  to  the  improved  accuracy  of  the  censuses 
of  1881  and  1891  over  the  first  Indian  census,  that  of 
1871.  Since  1880  censuses  or  careful  registrations  have 
been  had  for  the  first  time  in  some  of  the  smaller  states 
of  southeastern  Europe,  in  most  of  the  native  states  of 
India,  in  Japan  and  other  localities.  The  combined  pop* 
ulation  of  these  regions  was  estimated  in  18S0  as  85 
million  ;  the  application  of  the  statistical  method  showed 
it  to  be  99  million.     This  method  has  now  been  applied 

•Die  Bevolkeruiiif  der  Erde,  1S91,  p.  vi. 
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to  836  million  people,  one-third  more  than  in  1880,  and 
about  five-ninths  of  the  estimated  popularion  of  the 
earth,  but  inchided  iu  this  total  are  the  113  million  in- 
habitants of  the  Russian  Empire,  where  the  first  census 
is  now  {1S97)  iu  progress.  A  partial  offset  to  this  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  well-governed  communities 
is  found  in  reductions  of  the  estimates  for  Africa  by  38 
million  and  for  Asia  by  8  million.  The  greatest  open 
problem  is  that  of  the  population  of  China,  where  two 
imperfect  enumerations  have  been  made  during  the  cen- 
tury, that  of  181 2  showing  362  million  and  that  of  1842 
showing  413  million.  The  present  tendency  of  critics 
seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  discarding  entirely  the 
results  of  the  later  enumeration  and  assuming  that  the 
population  has  remained  stationar>'  or  decreased  since 
1812,  but  current  estimates  still  differ  by  nearly  200 
million.' 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  carefully  to  compare  either 
the  area  or  the  population  of  the  continents  because 
there  is  no  concensus  regarding  their  boundaries  or  the 
treatment  of  adjoining  islands  or  polar  lands.  Hence 
in  both  cases  the  appropriate  large  uuit  is  the  great 
power,  since  every  nation  defines  and  if  potsible  compels 
the  acceptance  of  its  boundaries.  From  the  standpoint 
of  population  the  great  power  may  perhaps  be  defined  as 
one  having  a  population  of  ^z,  million  or  more.  In  this 
sense  there  arc  probably  ten  great  powers  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  inhabitants  including  those  in  all  dependen- 
cies is  indicated  in  the  following  table  : 

'Op.  d(..  p.  100. 


953 


COUNTRIES. 
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TABLE   Vt. 


rOPtJIATIOH  OF  THS  MOST  rDfCLOtTS  CODirTftUH  ACCOUMKu 
TO  VARIOUS  AirTHOfUTlB& 


CliiiiH   ..... 
BriUiili  Kuipire 
Kuaiun  Hntpire. 
Frsitcc  .  .    . 

United  Slalen  . 
Gcniinn  Jioipire 
Auetris-Hutiicary 

>I»"" 

Ncthprlnnds    .    . 
Otloiiinii  Utnjiire 

Total.  .   . 


(•cflfira  nil  Urb- 

(UtUtUcbe 

TabclUa, 

«8W- 


AlButMck  de 
Cotha, 


359. 750.000 
35'. 374.409 
116,817.731 

76.594.435 
6a.979.766 

S5.6SS.;9+ 

43.233-073 
40.453.461 
36.910,34s 

»i.i83.»99 


1.165.950,31$ 


J57,a50*oo 
360.800.000 

7*'55.i9a 

6i,9»3,244 

S9.353.)i»t 
41,564.956 
41,810,10a 

39.'5a.i5i 
36.900,000 


1.161.040.317 


Sim  ■■■ii't 

Y««r-Book. 


40a.6So.ooP 

»»9S45.«0 

7tt-467.T75 
62.97^766 

fe.6r9.90" 
4 1 .  \5\886 
41  813.215 

38.859.Wi 
39.31  s.aoo 


1.373.Z&I.463 


About  four-fifths  of  llie  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are 
under  the  sway  of  some  one  of  these  tea  great  powers. 
Seven  are  European  iu  origin  and  dominant  civilization 
and  Christian  iu  religion,  Japan  b  i>eekiiig  to  assimilate 
or  adapt  the  culture  of  Europe,  wWle  the  two  other  great 
powers,  China  and  Turkey,  are  probably  stationary  or 
decreasing  in  population  and  growing  relatively  if  not 
absolutely  weaker.  Among  tliese  powers  the  United 
States  occupies  the  fifth  place  and  includes  about  ouc 
twenty-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  earth.  ■ 

It  would  lead  one  too  far  afield  to  examine  the  reasons 
for  the  differences  in  the  preceding  table,  but  as  we  are 
especially  concerned  with  the  United  States,  the  figures 
for  their  population  may  be  scrutinized  in  detaiL^ 
Two  of  the  authorities  agree  but  tlie  third  differs  by 
nearly  2,50a  The  World  Almanac  for  1897  gives  the 
totalpopiilatiouofthc  United  States  in  1890  as  63,831,900 


J 


373]-  These  differences  in  secondary  authorities 
slight  as  they  arc  must  have  some  cause.  All  agree  in 
the  basis  of  the  figures,  62,622,250  as  the  number  of 
residents  of  the  forty-nine  states  of  the  Union  emimer- 
ated  in  the  general  count.  To  this  number  must  be 
added  the  population  of  Alaska^  of  Indian  territor)*,  and 
of  the  Indian  re.servations  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  World  Almanac  falls  into  error  by  ignoring  the  last 
of  these  three  additions.  But  the  population  of  Alaska 
is  given  in  the  World  Almanac  and  at  one  place  in  the 
Tribnnc  Almanac  for  the  current  year  as  30,329,  in  the 
Almanach  de  Gotha  as  31,795  and  in  the  Statesman's 
Year-Book  as  32,052.  The  first  of  these  numbers  is  de- 
rived from  Census  Bulletin  30,  February  11,  1891, 
(Alaska,  Statistics  of  Population),  which  contains  a 
summary  of  the  population  as  far  as  then  received, 
21,929,  and  adds  that  8,400  more  will  probably  come  in 
from  remote  districts.  The  .second  number  is  taken 
from  Census  Bulletin  150,  November  28,  1891,  (Popu- 
lation of  Alaska,  Official  Count.)  The  third  is  derived 
from  the  census  volume  on  Alaska  published  at  Wash- 
ington in  1893.  Thus  one  provisional  and  two  final 
official  statenicnls  of  the  population  of  Alaska  were 
issued  by  the  Census  Office,  all  different,  and  appar- 
ently no  attempt  was  made  to  explain  their  con- 
flict. It  is  unfortunate  to  issue  provisioual  and  incorrect 
statements  which  thus  give  rise  to  perpetuated  blunders 
difficult  to  trace  and  correct,  and  in  the  present  case  it 
can  scarcely  be  at^ed  in  defense  that  the  people  at  large 
or  important  special  interests  were  waiting  impatiently 
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to  learn  the  popolatioa  of  Alaska.  The  three  secaaSar! 
authorities  dt&r  also  in  their  statements  of  the  popola- 
tioa  of  Indian  Kcritoiy,  bnc  the  sonrce  nsed  bjr  the 
AflMiican  and  German  compilations  remains  mtdetected. 
In  this  case  as  in  the  prnxdJi^  the  English  maaoal  is 
correct. 

The  word  popolation  is  osed  in  the  census  volomes  va. 
thieesenses:  t.  The  constitutional  popolatioo,  which  is 
the  basis  for  the  apportionment  oi  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  exclndes  all  residents  of  territories, 
the  District  of  Colombia  or  Indian  resen'ations.'  2.  The 
general  populatioa,  nrbicb  inclndes,  in  addition  to  the 
constitutional  population,  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  those  living  off  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  all  territories  except  Indian  territory  and 
Alaska.  3.  The  total  population,  which  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  general  population^  all  residents  of 
Indian  reser\-ations,  Indian  territory  and  Alaska.  Of 
these  three  meanings,  the  most  commonly  employed  in 
the  census  volumes  is  the  second.  For  scientific  pur- 
poses the  third  is  tlie  imptwtant  one,  and  hence  it  is  sat- 
isfactory to  note  the  suggestion  that  *'  it  may  be  advis- 
able hereafter  to  include  in  the  general  population  all 
human  beings  within  the  limits  of  the  country  whether 
Indians  in  tribal  relations  or  otherwise.'"  The  constitu- 
tional population  of  the  United  States  June  i,  1S9O)  was 
61,908,906  ;  the  general  population  was  62,622,250 ;  the 
total  population  was  62,979,766. 

'  Thift  meaning  U  rery  nncomtuoD,  but  occnn  in  Compenditun, 
Part  I,  p.  V. 

« Eleventh  Cennu,  Population.  Part  i,  p.  c 
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1 

Wliile  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  census 

gives 

■ 

the  total  population,  for  the  several  states  it  gives  only 

1 

tlie  general  population.     To  find  their  total  population 

■ 

the  results  of  the  special  Indian  census  must  be  added.' 

H 

In  this  way  the  following  table  has  been  prepared. 

The 

■ 

states  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  rank  and  the  propor- 

H 

tion  that  the  population  of  eacli  state  makes  of  the  en- 

H 

tire  population  of  the  country  has  also  been  computed 

1 

and  included. 

H 

TABLE  VII. 

■ 

TOTAt,  POPCLATtON  OP  B&CH  STATS  AND  PBSCBNTAGS  OP  CODNTBV. 

1 

BTATB& 

PspvIatJoii, 

Per- 

STATBa 

Fopnlatton. 

Par. 

ecnUge. 

New  Yorlt .   .   . 

6,005,174 

9532 

Weal  Virjtiiiia  . 

762,794 

1. 312 

Penn-'iylv«ni«   . 

5.15S.113,     8.349  Couuecticut  -    ■ 

746.358 

1. 185 

^1 

lUinou  .... 

3.8*6,352     6.0761  Maine 

661,086 

1.050 

^1 

Ohio 

3.673.329      S-8,J'   Colorado.  ,    .    . 

■113.349 

.656 

^1 

MLtMari.  .    .    . 

3,679,185      4.254rFlori<lo  .... 
3.238.947     3.555'lNew  Hnmpahire 

39". 4" 

.631 

^1 

MftMwchosettA . 

376.330 

.59» 

^1 

Tr«*» 

2.»A5.5V     iSS**  Waahiiiglon  .    . 
3,193.404     3,.48i|  South  Dakota. 

337.332 

■567 

^1 

Inili«iiiL  .... 

348,600 

■554 

^1 

Michigan  .    .    . 

3,093,89"!    3.315  Rhode  Islanil  . 

345. 3«6 

'^ 

^1 

Iowa        .... 

1,912.297 

3.037,  |\ernjmit    .    .    . 

333.4'2 

^1 

Kentucky  .    .   . 

l.tJ58.63S 

2.953  Oregon  .   .   . 

317,704 

.505 

^1 

Georgia .... 

».  837, 353 

2.917  DistofColiimbifi 

330,39' 

.366 

^1 

TriineMHW .  .    . 

1,767,518      1.807,  Utah 

a  10.779 

■335 

^H 

WiMonin .  .  . 

i.^^•^Xo     3.6(l9i'North  Dakota  . 

190,983 

.303 

^1 

Virxini*  .... 

'■6j5,9.Sn'     2,630 

Imlinii  Territory 

1S0.183 

.286 

^1 

North  Carolina 

1.617.949 

2.W 

Delaware    .    .    . 

1 68, 493 

.368 

^1 

Alabwna        .    . 

1.513..J01 

2-4U.1 

New  Mexico  .  . 

160,382 

.355 

^H 

New  Jeraej  .    . 

I.J44.933 
1   t.43S.io8 

3.394 

Moittana    .    . 

143.934 

.3)7 

^H 

Kanaaa  .... 

Z267 

tilaho 

88.548 

.141 

^H 

Htniie«oU.  . 

1.310,183 

2.080 

AriEOtia  ... 

88,243 

.140 

^H 

Mivtiwippi    .    . 

'   1.289,600 

2.048 

Oklnhnma.  ,    . 

?«.47S 

■"5 

^H 

Caltforoia  .    .    . 

'.213.398 

1-9=7 
i.SaS 

Wjouiing  .   .    . 

6s,555 

.099 

^H 

South  Cttrolitia 

'.ISM49 

Nevada  ... 

47-355 

-075 

^H 

Arkansiui    .    .    . 
Louisiana  .  .   . 
Nebraska  .   .  . 

i.iaS.iEi 
f  ■  ift  ctA 

1. 791 

Alaska    .... 

32,052 

.051 

H 

1,062.6561      1.687 

Total  .    .    . 

6»,979.766 

IC0.006 

^1 

Maryland  ,    .  . 

I.043.390J      1-655 

i 

1 

■To  be  foan<J  in  Bleventb  Cvnans,  Indians,  p.  81. 
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«C  no  Indian  resen-atioos  this  bet  especially  ib  the 
CMtern  Mates  is  of  little  mooieiit.  The  esntnerated  pop- 
olatioD  of  a  coanty  ranges  hum  3  (in  Mackenzie  cotmty, 
Nfirf  h  Dakota  and  Loving  coanty,  Texas)  to  over  ooc  and 
a  half  million  (New  York  county)  and  the  a\*erBge  popula- 
tion of  the  2784  counties  outside  Indian  tenitor>-  i^ 
abuut  33,500  (23,494). 
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There  are  24  counties,  iucluding  under  that  name  the 
District  of  Coltmibia,  each  of  whicli  lias  a  population  of 
over  two  hundred  thousand,  and  34  each  of  which  has  a 
population  of  betwecu  one  and  two  hundred  thousand. 
Of  the  former  group  only  one,  San  Francisco,  lies  west 
of  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  and  only  one  other, 
Orleans,  lies  south  of  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio.  Three-fourths  of  them  touch  either  the  Atlantic 
or  one  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  populous  counties  of 
the  country  are  massed  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Potomac 
rivers.  Of  the  58  counties  with  more  than  100,000  in- 
habitants 49  lie  in  this  region. 

But  such  comparisons  as  have  been  implied  between 
the  population  of  different  conntries,  states,  or  counties 
may  suggest  the  danger  of  disregarding  the  wide  differ- 
ences of  area  involved.  The  Netherlands  including  its 
East  Indian  possessions  may  have  about  the  same  popu- 
lation as  the  Ottoman  Empire,  or  Massachusetts  as 
Texas,  or  New  York  as  Chicago,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
area  occupied  the  two  niL-mbers  of  each  pair  differ 
widely.  To  avoid  the  errors  likely  to  arise  from  over- 
looking the  differences  uf  area,  the  ratio  of  population 
to  area  or  the  density  of  population  must  be  ascertained. 
Discussion  of  this  subject  is  reserved  for  a  subsequent 
study. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WRITrNGS  OF  WILLIAM  DOUGLASS. 


WiUiam  Douglass  was  boni  iu  GiSord,  county  of 
HaddiDgton,  Scotland.'  He  was  the  second  child  of 
George  Douglass.  *'  portiouer "  of  Giflord  aad  factor  for 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,'  From  his  own  writings  we 
are  able  to  fix  thiC  year  of  his  birth  as  approximately 
x69l.*  His  family  and  connections  seem  to  have  been 
sufficiently  respectable,  for,  when  lie  came  to  Boston,  lie 

'The  earliest  biographical  sketches  of  DotiKlaaa  are  by  \V.  AWto, 
Americau  Diograpbtcal  DictiaiiMrr,  15S'156,  (Cambtidgp,  it^) ;  J. 
Bliot,  tltagTAphical  Dictionary,  153-154,  (Saiem  and  BoclOD,  1809). 
Fruiu  tUe«e  works,  J.  Tbficlier,  Am«nca»  Medical  Biogtapby,  255- 
357,  (Bosiou,  i3}S'i,  has  patclicd  Up  a  third  accouut,  b;  Reletting  first 
a  sentence  from  Allen,  aint  then  a  wntence  from  Bliot.  Both  Allen 
and  Eliot,  and  conseqacutly  Thacher,  make  the  most  of  the  foibles 
and  faults  of  Dr.  Douglans.  A  more  fjiTOrahte  view  is  giveit  by  Dr. 
T.  L.  Jennisoo  iii  bis  Memoir  of  WtlUaiu  Douglasa.  iu  Medical  Coin- 
municationa  of  the  Muss.  Medical  Society,  V :  195-340,  ( Boston,  1836}. 
More  recent  accounts  may  be  found  in  Prof.  M.  C,  Tyler's  HlMory  of 
American  Literature,  II :  151-157,  (New  York,  1878)  ;  Justin  Wiusor*a 
Narrative  and  Critical  fliatory  of  America,  V:  158-159^  (Roctooand 
New  York,  1887) ;  Appletou's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  BtogTaphy, 
n:  317,  (New  York.  1888). 

'Thcac  facW  are  learned  from  records  of  the  probate  oflSce  of  Bos- 
Ion,  [ennison.  Mcinoirof  William  Doutctaas,  a,'{6 ;  Shtirtleff,  Topo- 
graphical anil  Historical  Descnplion  of  Doaton,  609-610,  (third  edition, 
Boston,  189I). 

■  In  Lis  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements,  (1 :  109^1  lo),  Douk- 
laas  practically  says  tliat  he  was  twenty-5rc  year*  of  a|{e  when  he 
came  lo  .America-  Iu  1747  he  wrote  of  himself:  "  I  amor  Soon  must 
be  ill  the  Decline  of  Human  U/e."  See  letter  of  April  33,  1747.  I»ro- 
ceedings  of  Mosa.  UiaL  Society,  1884,  p.  45. 
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Economic  Sludits, 

brought  letters  of  introduction  to  Increase  and  Cotton 
Mather,  and  to  Rev.  Benjamin  Colman.* 

Having  received  a  thorough  medical  education  at  Ed- 
inburgh, Leydcn,  and  Paris,  Douglass  caine  to  Boston 
iu  I7r6.  The  following  year  was  spent  in  travelling  in 
the  West  ladies,  but  in  i;i8  be  settled  dowa  to  the  ■ 
practice  of  his  profession  iu  Boston,'  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life.  From  that  time  he  seems  to  have 
identified  himself  with  his  adopted  country,  and  refers 
to  Massachusetts  as  his  "altera  patrla."* 

Before  coming  to  Boston  Dr.  Douglass  had  b^^n  to 
practice  medidue  at  Bristol^  where,  as  he  wrote  Colden, 
he  had  "  the  prospect  of  very  good  business,*' '  In  1718 
most  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  iu  Bos- 
ton, as  in  other  parts  of  the  colonies,  were  not  distiih 
guished  for  their  scientific  training  or  attainments. 
Douglass  claimed,  in  1721,  that  he  was  the  only  regu- 
larly graduated  practitioner  in  that  city.*  In  this  re- 
spect he  had  a  great  advantage  over  his  associates.  He 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Pitcairue  at  Edinburgh,  and  had 


'Jennison,  Memoir,  196,  tjfi- 

*  Id  111*  Summary  of  tlic  Britioh  Sctllemcut!!,  (II:  at},  Douglsu  re- 
fera  tn  lii)>  re«icleiic*:  in  I^yilen  niiiI  Parui.  In  t  :  133,  he  rcfvn  to  Ids 
visit  iu  BarbiidoB,  as  Also  in  letter  to  Coldcu.  Collections  of  Mbss. 
HltL  Society.  XXXII:  174- 

'Summary  1:  500.  11:  17.  As  earl;  u  1721  he  wrote  to  Colden, 
"  I  have  resolved  to  fix  here,  and  ramble  ao  more."  Collectiona  of 
MdM.  Hist,  Society,  XXXll  :  164. 

■Collection*  of  Mbm.  HUt.  Sudety,  XXXII:  164.  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, sccniB  to  be  meaat, 

'Collections  of  Mass.   Hist  Society,  XXXII  :  164.     Cf. 
Memorial  Uistory  of  Boston,  IV  :  $58,  (Boaton,  t88o-i8St). 
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Studied  at  Leyden  and  at  Paris.'      Throughout  his  en- 
tire life  he  coutinued  to  read  widely,  and  to  investigate 
carefully  the  cases  that  came  uudcr  his  own  obsen-atiou ;' 
while  he  corresponded  with  various  persons  eminent  iu 
the  medical  profession.'    Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
considered  it  probable  that  medicine  iu  Ho^ton  "  owed 
the  reform  of  its  Materia  Medica  largely  to  William 
Douglass.'"     In  1735  he  studied  an  epidemic  that  raged 
f     in  New  England  for  some  months,  and  published  an  ao 
count  of  his  observation  and  experiment  in  his  Practical 
I     History  of  a  New  Epidemic  Kruptive  Miliary  Fever, 
'     (1736)-     This  essay  was  reprinted  in  the  Nt-w  England 
Journal  of  Medicine^    iu    1825,  with  an  editorial  note 
stating   that  *'  it  has  been  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  one  of  the  best  works  extant  upon  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats."      In  1753,  Coldeii  wrote*  of  the  disease 
treated  in  this  essay ;  *'  The  only  successful  method  of 

'JenniiK>ii,  Memoir,  195-196;  S.  A.  tireeti,  History  of  Medicine  in 

Masaacbuactta.  64,  (Boston,  18D1}. 

'Gi«eD,  (History  of  M«diciuc  tu  Massachusetts.  64,  65,  says) :  "H« 
studied  hb  medical  ca»es  and  took  uireful  notes  by  tbe  bedside." 
Coltlen  called  Inni  "an  accurate  observer."  Ameruan  Museum,  HI  : 
5j,  (Philadelphia,  1768).  In  the  treatment  of  smnll  )>os  UouglAMhad 
bceu  taught  tu  couiiiicr  Sydeiihfiiii  a*  Itic  chief  nuthority.  But  iu  bis 
prscltce  he  intrtxluccd  nalutuiy  changcN  of  IreatmenL  See  S'tunmary, 
n  :  404  :  Jeoniaoo,  Memoir,  3oS~309. 

'  Prominent  amouK  these  correspondents  were  Cadwallader  Colden, 
Alexander  Snndiland,   nnd   8ir  Jniiiea  Stewart,   one    of   tbe  king's 
phjaiciaus.     Doufflass  dedicated  one  of  his  medical  essays  to  the  last 
named  oocrcapondenL    Jeuuisou,  Memoir,  (96,  237. 
jl  •  Id  Memorial  History  of  Boaton.  IV :  J58-559. 

'*Ntw  England  Journal  0/  Medieiiu  and  Surgtry,  XIV :  t-13, 
(Boston,  1H35). 

L 'Letter  dated  Oct.  I,  17SJ.     Ameruan  Museum,  1X1  :  55. 
t. 
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cure  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Douglass  of  Boston,  in 
the  year  1736,  and  published  by  him."  No  conlempo 
rary  or  later  writer  has  questioned  the  great  medical 
learning  and  skill  of  William  Douglass. 

In  April,  1721,  the  small  pox  appeared  in  Boston^' 
continuing  to  rage  Wolently  for  several  months.  Dr. 
Douglass  had  in  his  possession  the  numbers  of  the 
Transactions  of  ike  Royal  Society^  containing' accounts 
by  l^monius  and  Pylarini  of  the  use  of  inoculation  in 
the  East."  He  loaned  them*  to  "a  cre<lulous  vain 
preacher  Mather,  Jr.,"  who  straightway  "sets  inocula- 
tion to  work."  Mather  failed  to  interest  any  of  the 
physiciaus  except  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  who  began  by 
inoculating  his  son  and  other  members  of  his  house- 

'  Ou  tbis  9ubi«cl  aee  Barrj,  J.  S.,  History  ol  Mas&achusstts,  U  :  114* 
tl6,  (lloMton,  1S56)  ;  Iliitchinnim,  History  of  MassacbuaMU,  U; 
273-376 ;  Wiii«jr,  Memorial  Histor>'  of  Boston,  IV  :  555-536 ;  Drake, 
History  and  AtitkiiiitiM  of  Bosion,  561-565,  I  Bostoti,  1856) :  Thachcr, 
American  Medical  BioKrapliy,  20-33,  42-44,  186-190;  Jenniaoa, 
Memoir  of  Willintn  PouglosK.  197-199. 

■  Contained  in  the  Philosophical  Tmnaaclioua  of  the  Rot«1  Society, 
AbridKcil,  VI :  88,  207,  (London,  1809). 

■Collrclions  of  Ua>s.  Hibl.  SoctetY,  XXXH :  169.  Tfaacher  kajs 
thnt  Colt'in  Mather  commtinieatcd  the  iiifomiation  of  theezperlmetila 
to  Dout:lii9».  .\uiericau  Medical  BiogTapby,  21.  3SS'  Barry  aajra  that 
Douglass  '*ag&cTta  that  he  lent  to  Dr.  Mather  the  nombers,"  Hit. 
tory  of  MftS-sachuaetts,  II :  1 15.  Winsor  aays :  "  Douglasa  claitu  that 
it  waa  he  who  drew  the  atleiHion"  of  Mallaer  to  tlie  Accotuits.  Nar- 
rative  and  Critical  Hislory  of  America,  V:  lao.  These  writers  have 
overlooked  tlic  fact  that  Dr.  BoyUtoii  cotnplained  that  "  Dr.  Doaglaaa, 
who  owned  them,  iund  hnd  taken  them  from  D.  Mather,  refused  to 
have  Ibcm  read,  or  even  afterwards  to  lend  tlietn  to  the  &>verno«'  to 
reHil."  See  Dmlte,  Hiatory  and  Antiijuitien  of  [toston,  562.  AllcD 
(BioKraphical  Dictionary,  356,)  aud  JenniHOD,  (Memoir,  197,)  ore  cor- 
rect onthia  poJni. 
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hold.'  Most  of  the  physicians,  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  in- 
no\*atiou.  Great  excitement  ensued ;  while  violence 
was  threatened,  and  even  attempted.  Douglass  entered 
into  the  controversy  with  apparent  zest,  and  was  one  of 
the  foremost  opponents  uf  inoculation.  Much  ink  was 
spilled,  and  bad  feeling  aroused.  For  many  years  fugi- 
tive pamphlets  were  published  on  the  subject*  Incrcaae 
Mather  attempted  to  stigmatize  Douglass  as  a  liar,  while 
the  Doctor  was  not  backward  in  assailing  his  oppo- 
nents.' The  success  of  Boylston's  experiments,*  how- 
ever, convinced  even  Douglass.  In  May,  1722,  he  con- 
fessed to  Colden  ■?  "  But  to  speak  candidly  for  the 
present  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  more  favorably  received 
by  inoculation  than  received  in  the  natural  way.  I  op- 
pose this  novel  and  dubious  practice  not  being  sufl&- 
cicntly  assured  of  its  safety  and  consequences."     How- 

'On  Dr.  BojIstOH  ue,  Thacber,  Americwi  Medical  Diogniphy,  186- 
190.  BoyUton  wm  »ub«cquently  inritcd  lo  visit  EuKlau<]  where  ll« 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  publiahc<l  Uieie  "  Aa 
Historical  Account  of  the  itmall  pox  inoculated  in  New  England, 
(Iioodon,  1726.    Republished.  Boston,  1730). 

■JcoaiBon  (Memoir,  336,)  gives  a  liat  of  pamphlets  contained  In 
the  Roaton  Public  Uhrary  in  1S56.  For  full  bat  of  publicntioua  see 
laaiah  Tbomns,  History  of  Ptiutiag  in  America,  II:  jSS,  ft  Sff., 
(WotcestcT,  1874). 

■  JeiiiiiiKHi,  Memoir.  199-aoi. 

*  Boylslou's  lifcuren  showed  tliat  of  386  persons  inoculated  only  six 
died.  Green,  Hii^tory  of  Medicine  in  Maisachusetu,  66 ;  Dnke, 
HUtory  and  Antiquities  of  Boaton,  $6^.  Before  Boylslon  published 
his  book,  Douglass  estimRted  the  number  of  [>rnioiiii  inocalated  at 
3ja,  and  claimed  to  know  of  ten  iteatbii.  Collectious  of  Haas.  HiSL 
Society.  XXXII:  169. 

*CoUecUoiis  of  Maas.  Hist.  Society.  XXXU :  170, 
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ever  far  he  may  have  b«n  lead  in  the  heat  of  con- 
troversy in  1721,  he  did  not  reject  inoculation  in  tata; 
but  rather  regarded  it  as  a  rash  experiment,  performed 
without  due  caution,  which  mig-ht  eventually  become  a 
specific  if  managed  by  "abler  hands  than  old  women, 
madmen,  and  fools."  His  personal  bias  against  Cottoa 
Mather  and  Doylstou  Is  evident  as  late  as  1752  in  hial 
Summary*  of  the  British  Settlements,  II :  409-412. 
In  that  year,  however,  he  had  used  inoculation  in  his 
own  practice. 

Douglass  entertained  decided   opinions  of  the   lov 
state  of  the  medical  profession  in  America  in  his  time, 
and  never  hesitated  to  express  himself  forcibly  upon  the 
subject.    Thus  he  writes : '    "A  youug  man   without 
any  liberal  education,  by  living  a  year  or  two  in  any 
quality  with  a  practitioner  of  some  sort,  apothecary, 
canccr^octor,  cutter  for  the  stone,  bone-setters,  tooth 
drawer,  etc.,  with  the  essential  fundamental  of  ignorance 
and   impudence,  is  esteemed   to  qualify  himself  for  all 
the  branches  of  the  medical  art."     Again  he  asserts:* 
"  In  our  colonies,  if  we  deduct  persons  who  die  of  old 
age,  of  ...   .   original  bad  constitutions,  of  intemper- 
ance and  accidents,  there  are  more  die  of  the  practitioner 
than  of  the  natural  course  of  the  distemper  under  proper 
regimen.     The  practitioners  generally  without  any  con- 
siderate thought  fall  into  some  routine  of  method,  and 
medicines,    such    as    repeated    blood-lettings,    opiates, 
emeticks,  cathartics,  mercurials,  Peruvian  bark."     Per- 


'  Sumniary,  II  ;  3S3. 

'.Sumiuary.  II  :  iis-    Cf.  11  ;  J5»-342. 
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baps  it  is  not  strange  that  some  of  his  biographers  have 
complained  that  Douglass  was  '*  not  on  good  terms  with 
his  brethren  of  the  profession," '  or  that  he  "  animad- 
verted "  upon  the  physicians,*  or  that,  "The  Scotsman, 
with  the  pride  of  a  foreigner,  despised  the  people  who 
gave  him  subsistence." '  But  when  one  recalls  the 
picture  of  three  eminent  physicians  devotedly  bleeding 
Washington  to  deatli,  nearly  fifty  years  after  Douglass 
died,  it  is  not  hard  to  decide  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
Doctor's  strictures.*  But  Douglass  did  more  than  to 
criticize.  He  was  instnimental  in  forming  a  medical 
society,  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in  Boston  about 
'735'*  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been 
the  "  certain  gentleman  of  the  town  of  Boston "  who 
offered,  in  1739,  to  contribute  "a  considerable  sura  of 
money"  to  support  "  a  Professor  of  Physick  within  this 
frovince.'" 

Within  a  short  time  after  commencing  his  practice  in 
Boston,  Dr.  Douglass  had  won  an  assured  position  in 
his  profession.     In  1731  he  could  write  to  Colden:'  "I 

■Jcnuisoii.  Mifinoir,  119. 

■Tlisclicr.  Metlic-il  BiokTapby,  355. 

*  Kliot.  J..  B^^olrsin^ttcftl  Iliotory  of  MniMichtMetU,  in  Collections 
of  M«t»*.  HiM,  Sucieiy.  IX  :  40-41.  (Boeioii.  iSoj.) 

*Sr«  Foftl,  Tlie  Tnio  Georg*  Wnnhinglan,  58-59,  [Philadelphia, 
18961.  Compare  Dr.  Holmes's  acconut  of  medical  prucliw.  in  Mc- 
moriAl  History  of  BoBton.  IV :  558-559- 

•Colleclionaof  Mass.  Mi«l.  Society,  XXXII :  188-189;  Green.  HU- 
tory  of  MediHnc  iii  MsssactiusctU.  7-8. 

■See  remnrkit  of  3.  A-  Urc«n,  Proct«(Un)(i  of  the  Man.  Mist.  So- 
ciety. Feb-  1884.  p.  45. 

'C-'llertions  of  Mm».  Htat,  Society.  XXXII;  164.  Bight  yrare 
later  he  Ttote  ColileV.  "our  labors  in  pracllcc  of  Physic  here  are 
Diatir  Kttil  >iainii  not  ahovf  a  competency,  and  therefore  can  not  fall 
into  tnodry  amuaeiiieuu  which  1  could  deilrc,"  |,p.  l8%V 
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have  resolved  to  fix  here  and  ramble  no  more.  T  can 
live  handsomely  by  the  income  of  my  Practice,  and  save 
some  small  matter."  Two  years  later,  he  was  able  to 
invest  extensively  in  "wild  lands"  in  Worcester  Count)*, 
in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Douglas.'  In  1736  and 
1 741  he  purcliased  3,000  acres  of  land  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  colony.*  Meanwhile,  various 
pieces  of  real  estate  had  been  acquired  in  Boston ,*  in- 
eluding'  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  which  served  as  his 
'•  mansion  house,"  the  rest  of  his  real  estate  being  occu- 
pied by  tenants.  In  1747  Douglass  complained  to  the 
assessors  of  Boston  that  his  estate  had  beeu  too  heavily 
assessed  :  *  "  Further  1  may  observe  to  you  that  I  am  or 
soon  must  be  in  the  Decline  of  Human  Life:  therefore 
do  not  endeavor  to  increase  my  Fortune,  having  no 
family  to  provide  for:'  but  shall  yearly  lessen  it,  by  do- 


< 


% 


*W.  A.  ETncnon.  History  of  tfar  Town  of  Itonglss,  7^  (Boatoii. 

r879). 

*J«nniiK>ti,  Memoir,  33a-3Sjl. 

*  Vfirious  tletaiU  cnnceruint;  tliese  c»Ul«i  can  be  founil  hi  Drskc, 
History  ond  Antiqniti«»  of  Bonton,  633;  Wiimnr,  Meninrial  History  o\ 
Boston,  II :  pp.  v.  itiid  viii. :  Emerson.  History  of  the  Town  of 
Douglas.  144;  and  espccUlly  Stiiirclcff,  Topotp-nphical  anil  Hiatohcal 
Description  of  DoAlon,  605-Aio. 

'Drake,  History  nnd  Anttqnities  of  Boston,  623  ;  rroceedinf^  of 
Mas*.  Hist.  Society.  1884,  p,  45, 

'  DouRlass  wns  a  bachelor,  hut  hfld  a  "  imtuTKl  •on,"  hnm  id  1745. 
Jeniiiwii  tftVB  IMeiimir,  334) :  "The  ««severaiinii  of  au  ADcienl  lady 
o(  correct  fanbitB,  scrioi's  depottineni.  nnd  unclouded  tntelleet. 
yet  living,  hnft  fnvoreil  thr  writer  uf  Ihin  Memoir  with  a  Tew  stubborn 
facts,  bcretoforc  t«lated.  rcl«Iivc  to  his  son."  Douglass  adopted  the 
child  ;  and,  with  the  vrontt  pos«ihle  taste,  f^ivea  us  an  account  of  tbe 
manner  in  which  he  is  educating  an  adopted  child,  "  entirely  at  my  I 
own  chJir^e  of  subsistence  and  edtication."    Summary,  11 :  ^6-^3., 
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ing  charities  in  my  lifetime  by  donations  and  bounties." 
His  assessment  amounted  to  £zf>\^^  wbicli  included 
'*  income  by  faculty,"  ^^500.  For  the  previous  year  he 
had  paid  a  tax  of  £\^2.  A  passage  in  his  Summary  of 
the  British  Settlements, "^  makes  it  evident  that  he  had, 
during  Gov.  Shirley's  administration,  lost  heavily  by 
the  depreciating  currency  of  the  colony.  Complaining 
of  Shirley's  "  b-d  administration  *'  lie  says :  "  lasers  are 
indulged  to  complain,  and  naturally  do  complain,  and 
are  clamoroua  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  gradually 
Tobbed  of  one  half  of  his  personal  estate  without  com- 
plaining ?  .  .  ,  .  Some  men  do  not  care  who  sinks  if 
they  swim  ;  if  our  estates  are  still  more  to  be  reduced 
by  this  cheating  game,  some  persons  will  complain  more 
loud  ;  and  perhaps  some  anecdotes  or  private  history  of 
these  affairs,  gathered  from  the  unguarded  information 
of  some  blabbing  confidents,  may  require  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  public ;  to  a  man  aggrieved,  there  is  some 
pleasure  or  satisfaction  in  venting  himself  by  complain- 
ing, even  where  there  is  no  redress."  When  Douglass 
died,  in  1752,  his  cutirc  estate,  including  personal  prop- 
erty in  Boston  and  realty  in  Worcester  and  Hampshire 
counties,  was  appraised*  at  nearly  ;^3,i85,  Massachu- 
setts currency,  about  $10,617.      Singularly  enough,  he 

Eniersoii  piiMiitIm  k  Icttvr  Trom  Jxtncs  Gordon,  «  frienil  of  tlie 
Duclof,  who  writes  of  tbediHiciiUjof  prevetititiji  "lliechiM'F  mother, 
graudmothcr,  and  two  sUtvifi,"  from  appearitiK  in  tbe  funeral  proce*- 
ftion  OK  chief  mourners,  by  which  tliey  lui^fat  "revive  and  bring 
■CKiidal."     Hirtory  of  tbc  Town  of  Douglas,  144-145, 

'  1 :  358-359- 

■Shurtleff,  Topograpbical  and  Hiatorical  DcMrripliou of  Boatoo,  610 ; 
JenuUon,  Memoir,  340. 
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did  not  will  any  of  his  real  estate  to  his  son,  then  but 
seven  years  of  age;  but  left  him'  "all  the  furniture. 
books,  papers,  and  writings." 

The  practice  of  his  profession  did  not  exhaiist  the 
cnei^'  of  Dr.  Douglass.  Few  men  of  his  time  interested 
themselves  in  more  subjects,  and  extended  their  readii^ 
and  observation  over  a  wider  field.  His  linj^iistic  at- 
tainments were  not  small,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  five 
languages.'  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  America  botan- 
ists, continuing  studies  that  were  begun  in  Europe  by 
making  a  collection  of  some  i,ioo  American  plants.* 
The  Summary  of  the  British  SettleinenLs  contains  fre- 
qnent  discussions  of  the  vegetable  products  of  the 
colonies ;  *  while  animal  and  mineral  productions  are  ■ 
not  overlooked.'  He  conducted  meteorological  observa- 
tions in  Boston,  with  such  poor  apparatus  as  he  could 
command  ; "  and  has  left  us  a  long  account  of  the  "  mag- 
nctick  needle"  and  its  deviations.^  He  had  considerable 
knowledge  of  astronomy  also,  being  able  to  condact 
observations,  calculate  eclipses,  and  make  other  computa* 
tions.^     He  published  an  almanac  for  the  year  1743, 

'  Bmcrson  publisbci  the  sUteiaent  made  "by  tbe  Doctor's  fneml, 
James  Gonloii.     Hintory  dT  Itie  Tdwii  of  I>otiKl[i*>>,  I44- 

'  In  liin  SttmtDitr}',  [1 :  346,  h«  cUitns  to  \>c  Hcqiiainted  witb  Greek, 
LiAlin.  Un^lUh,  I'reiicli,  nti<l  Uuich. 

•Summary,  II:  11;  Collcciioiii  of  Jdnas.   Hial,  Society,   XXXIl: 

i65- 

»Stiiiim«ry.  ]  :  iJJ-rso,  II  ;  5J-73,  »3-ai5,  3?>-375- 

*Siiiuiii)iry,  I:  134-126,  396-304,  11:  toS-109,  181-183,909-319.  CL. 
Collections  of  Man.  Hist.  Society.  XXXII  :  165. 

'Collections of  Msas.  Hist.  Society,  XXXtl  :  165,  ifi6. 

'Suminary.  I:  363-373. 

*  Collections  of  Msaa.  Rt*t  Society,  XXXII :  165,  185.  cr.  Sum- 
msiy,  I ;  18,  a6»,  II :  34t-343. 
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which  was  pronounced  '  "  useful  at  the  time,  and — ^now 
valuable  for  its  list  of  chronological  events ;  and  also  the 
account  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  and  their 
families." 

Geographical  investigations,  also,  aroused  the  interest 
of  Dr.  Douglass.  As  early  as  1729  he  wrote  to  Colden: ' 
"  I  have  at  times  (with  a  design  of  learning  the  coinitr)*) 
travelled  the  greatest  part  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire."  His 
Summary  of  the  British  ScttlenienLs  ahniinds  with  geo- 
graphical discussions,  while  he  commenced  a  map  of 
New  England,  based  on  actual  surveys,  copies  of  which 
he  intended  to  distribute  as  gifts  to  each  township  or 
district"  This  was  not  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  his  nephew,  and  executor,  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempt  to  secure  from  the  legislature  aid  in  completing 
the  map.* 

The  industry  and  versatility  exhibited  by  Douglass 
ore  sufficiently  shown  in  his  principal  work,  Summary 
of  the  !)riti.sh  Settlements,  which  has  been  often  cited  iu 
this  sketch.  This  work  was  in  the  library  of  Adam 
Smith/  and  was  twice  u.sed  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,' 

*BlJot.  Biogmphical  Dictionary,  153-154.  Dr.  Grren.bas  'lesciibed 
this  almatiac.  Proccntiux^  of  Mant.  Hist.  Society,  1684.  43-46.  Cf. 
Win>or,  MeiiioHat  H  in  lory  of  noHton,  IV  :  504. 

'CoMectioiis  of  Mass.  Hirt.  Society,  XXXII :  185.  Cf.  hIm).  186- 
18S. 

*  Summary,  1 :  404. 

*JiMiiiit<m,  Uemoir,  340.  The  fate  of  tliis  map  is  cot  known.  Tbe 
map  ill  Ibe  1755  { Boston }  edition  of  tlic  Stiiniiittrjr  is  not  by  DouglaM. 
Wtnjuit,  Naitaiivc  i»inJ  Criltotl  Hi»lt>r)-,  V  :  474-475. 

*J.  Bonar,  CaUloKtie  of  the  Library  of  Adam  Smith,  31,  (LontloD 
anil  New  York.  1B94]. 

■J  B.  T.  Rogers'* edition,  I  :  168,  jsfl. 


in  which  Smith  called  the  Doctor  "the  honest  and  i 
downright  Doctor  Douglass. "  Upon  this  book  nearly  U 
all  writers  have  based  their  estimates  of  the  author.         V 

Thomas  Hutchinson  pointed  out  sc\'eral  errors  con- 
tained in  the  Summary,  and  said,  "  Douglass,  whose 
foible  it  was  to  speak  well  or  ill  of  men  very  much  as 
he  had  a  personal  friendship  for  them,  or  had  a  personal 
difference  with  them";  "assuming  even  to  arrogance" 
he  "treated  all  who  differed  from  him  with  contempt.'" 
Thacher,  echoing  Etiot,  has  called  *  tlie  Summary  M 
"  a  strange  medley  of  affairs  relating  to  his  family,  his  " 
private  squabbles,  and  public  transactions,  without  judg- 
ment or  sound  discretion.  He  would  not  lake  pains  to 
arrange  his  materials,  nor  to  inform  himself  of  particular 
facts.  "  Grahamc  says'  that  "  the  Siiramar>',  which  is 
replete  with  prejudice  and  partiality  when  it  treats  of 
the  New  England  states,  is  very  frequently  inaccurate 
when  it  travels  beyond  them.  **  Tuckcnuan  expressed 
the  opinion'  that  "  The  worthy  doctor,  though  an  indus- 
trious seeker  after  knowledge,  appears  to  have  indulged 
in  strong  prejudices  and  partialities.  "  Green  considers 
hira  "a  man  of  fine  intellectual  parts,  and  a  versatile 
writer,"  but  "sometimes  inexact"  since  he  wrote  on 
many  subjects.*    Tyler  holds  him  to  have  been  "  a  man 

■Iliatory  of  MaasachnsctU.  I:  Jo8.  314^  355.  3S^-  474.  I*:  "5.  50. 
80.373. 

'Eliot.  BiuKTaphirftl  Dietionarv,  i.S3-i54 ;  Thkclirr,  AinericxD 
Medical  StOKTtpliy,  356.  CT.  Eliot  iu  Coliectious  of  Muss.  Ui«t 
ScKriel)',  IX:  40-41. 

■HiMory  of  tlie  Unttetl  9>\ate^.  11:  167.  16S,  (London,  1836). 

*  Americtt  xivd  her  CommcnUton,  tBj-lSj.  (New  York.  1864). 

*  History  of  Me<]iciuein  MaftsacbuscUs,  64. 
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of  large  but  hetcrog-eticous  knowledge,  and  blessed  with 
a  sovereign  confidence  in  himself  and  his  opinions  ;  "  and 
adds,  "he  was  nolliing  if  not  partisan  and  malignant; 
.  .  .  .  In  truth,  he  is  not  an  historian  at  all."' 
Winsor  says*  tlut  Donglass  vented  so  much  prejudice  in 
his  Suminar)'  that,  "  while  the  book  is  suggestive,  it 
is  an  unsafe  guide  to  the  student.  " 

That  Douglass  was  a  man  of  strong  prejudices,  always 
inclined  to  espouse  one  side  of  any  question  and  unable 
to  see  the  other,  must  bt*  apparent  to  any  reader  of  his 
Summar>'.  That  his  inforuiatiou  could  not  be  always 
accurate  on  all  the  ranltifanous  subjects  which  he  treated, 
15  equally  evident.  His  style  is  usually  careless,  his 
taste  is  sometimes  bad,  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
materials  is  far  from  satisfactory."  These  defects  of  the 
Summary- of  the  British  Settlements  are  only  too  patent. 
Moreover,  his  conception  of  historical  method  is  entirely 
inadequate.'  But  the  critics  of  Doctor  Douglass  have 
often  gone  too  far.  It  is  certain  that  his  errors  are  not 
so  numerous  a.*;  sometime.?  represented,  while  in  not  3 
few  cases  the  critics  have  forgotten  that  more  accurate 
information  was  nearly  or  quite  inaccessible  for  him.  In 


'  HiMory  of  Americau  Liu-ratiirtr.  I:   131. 

•Nitrraliveninl  Criiical  History,  V  :  ijr. 

*  DonglM^  himself  My?  of  his  style  :  "  The  wriicr  or  the  biilurical 
•utumarf  does  not  alTe^'t  a  stuilied  Nlylc  "  SuminMry,  II  :  i.  In 
criticizing;  tli«  ■mmifcment  of  materialn,  it  »houlil  be  iri»enib«Te<] 
thai  ihe  Summiiry  appeare<l  first  in  scpurnic  mngaxtuc  iulicleii,  autl  that 
two  years  elapsed  1>etwevn  the  publicatiou  of  the  volumes. 

'  In  the  Summnry,  I  :  361-363,  Oonglaas  complains  that  coasnlttng 
tnanuftcnpt  reconta  is  "  a  Isborioa!  affair,"  and  expreascs  Impatience 
•t  the  trivial  details  of  many  printed  accounts. 
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xnost  respects  lie  is  no  more  deserving  of  criticism  tbu 
the  majority  of  the  early  American  historians.  Finally, 
in  some  cases,  it  is  the  critics  who  err,  not  Douglass. 

It  is  worth  while  to  recount  one  such  instance.  Elio* 
wrote'  of  Douglass  in  1804,  "  when  he  had  given  his  opin- 
ion he  would  not  alter  it,  thougli  facts  appeared  10 
contradict  his  assertion."  In  his  Biographical  Diction- 
ary he  repeated  this  and  added  an  illtistratiou.  Thacher 
reproduces*  the  statements  as  follows :  "  He  was  so  opin- 
ionated that  he  never  would  correct  his  mistakes.  When 
Cape  Breton  was  taken,  it  fmstrated  many  of  his  printed 
declarations.  He  had  ridiculed  the  expedition  because  it 
was  a  measure  of  governor  Shirley's  administration,  and 
called  that  place  the  Dunkirk,  which  such  forces  would 
never  dare  to  assail.  But  though  the  plan  succeeded,  it 
did  not  make  any  difference  in  his  views.  .... 
He  said  he  was  right  in  his  conjectures,  but  fortune  would 
always  wait  upon  blunderers  and  quacks ! "  This  pa.ssage 
has  clearly  inftuenced  the  judgment  of  sub.sequent  writers. 
But  the  simple  truth  is  that  the  criticisms  made  by 
Douglass  have  been  confirmed  by  almost  every  historian 
who  has  written  of  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg  in 
1745.  .A.gainst  a  strong  Eortres.s  which  had  cost  $6,000,- 
000,  and  was  armed  with  nearly  two  hundred  cannon,  the 
colonists  despatched  a  .small  fleet,  with  a  force  of  about 
4,000  militia  and  twenty-oue  guns,  with  instructions  to 
carry  the  works  by  assault  the  first  night.  Two  French 
warships  could  have  destroyed  the  entire  expedition  ;  but, 

'  CoUeclioiifl  of  M.»M.  HitL  Society,  IX  ;  40. 

*Eliol,  Bittgriiiihical  Diclion«rj',  153;  Tliaclier,  Medical  Biograpbv, 
356. 
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instead  of  encountering  such  enemies,  the  fleet  met  nearly 
all  oE  the  British  squadron  in  American  waters  besides 
powerful  reinforcements  from  England.  Gov.  Shirley's 
instructions  were,  happily,  disrcg"arded  ;  and  xinexpected 
good  luck  continually  befell  the  expedition,  which  cer- 
tainly  deserved  to  fail,  if  utter  fooihardincss  ever  merited 
such  a  fate.' 

'  HutchiuMTi.  who  wi*  moM  fricnfH)-  to  Shirley  and  presents  the 
expeditiuD  ill  tlic  most  favorable  liKbt,  >aicl  :   "  FToni  the  <lMy  thevote 
paMed   titilil    the  place  was  reduced,  a  series   of  favorable  iDcideDls 
coutributciJ  to  the  result ;"  Ihen  he  coocludes  :  "  The  belt  use  to  be 
made  by  pDatcrity  seems  to  be  not  to  depend  upon  apeciat  itilerpoat- 
tiona  of  l^ondence.  hecHuse  their  anceatftrft  have  e»perienpe'i  them, 
but  to  BYOiil  tlie  like  initiimctit  ilntiKers  aud  lo  weigh  the    probability 
of  suceeediiix  in  the  oiitiuaiy   course  of  ewent«."     Hi»t.    of   Maj»., 
U  :  411,    4313.     Anitn  Ad^ma    wrote  in  177"  :  "A  train  of  favorable, 
ttnfoneen.    and   even   aMoni^hhig  events  facilitated  the  ron^iiest." 
ConcUe  HisL  of  New  BhkIaiuI,  49.     Forty  years  after  tbeexiwclition, 
Bellcnap,  wlio  wan  Hrttuaititcd  with  some  of  it*  incRibeni,  qiiotco  with 
entire  approval  the  criticUiUB  made  by   Dou^lABa.    Belkuap,  Hint,  of 
K«w  KtLmp«blre,  II :  207,  C1791 ) ;  Dou^luas.  Sutiiuiary,  1 :  336.      Bel- 
knap further  says:  "Such  was  the  plan  for  the  reduetiou  ol  a  regu- 
larly constructed  fortreaa,  drawn  by  a  lawyer,  to  he  executed  by  a 
uierchaut.  at  the   head  of  a  body  of  I1  ushftuduiaii  aiid    mechauica." 
"  Those    who  were  on    the  spot    have  frcqupiitly,     in    my    hearing, 
laniihed  at  the  recital  of  their  own  ifTeRiiIantiea,  and  expressed  ibeir 
admiratiou  when  they   have  reflected  upon  the   presenraiion  of  the 
■rmr  from  de^imctiuii."     "Upon  entering  the  fortrcsB  and  viewing 
its    strenjfth,      .    .  the  atoutest   hearts  were   appalled,    and  tbe  Ini* 
practicability  of  carrying  it  by   nssaull,  waa  fully  demonstrated  "  It : 
314,  219,  aai     U»her  Par»oii»,  iu  Ina  ]t[e  of  Williaoi  Pepirtrrell,  III, 
(Boston.  1855),  quotes  DouRlaas  with  approval ;  and  says  that  Pep- 
perrell  himself  "  altribuie<l  tn  the  event  to   nothing  lesa  than  diviie 
ialerpoftition."     Palfrey  called  the  project  "one  of  the  wilde<tt  utider- 
lakings    ever   projected  by  sane    people."     Winsor,  Narrative    and 
Critical  Flitttory,  V  :  439.     ParlcTnaii  snid  that  ita  snccesa  waa  the  re- 
suit  of  "  Diere  audacity  and  hardihood,  liacked  by   the  rarest   good 
luck."     Old  Regime  in  Canada,  40U,  (Boston,   1874),     Compare  also 
Higgin!<ott,  in  Memorial  History  of  Boaton,  II :  113  ;  and  Smith,  in 
Narrative  and  Critical  History,  V  :  411. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  pass  over  certain  principal  dislikes 
entertained  by  Dr.  Douglass.  In  bis  books  and  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  time  lie  gave  free  vent  to  various  pre- 
judices or  grievances,  as  occasion  arose.  He  bated  Indians, 
whom  he  considered^  "only  a  gregarious  sort  of  maa* 
brutes."  The  French*  were  "  the  common  nuisance  and 
disturbers  of  Europe."  Bishop  Berkeley*  was  a  "  wbimsi- 
cal  man,"  whose  "  tar  water  "  never  failed  to  arouse  Ihe 
sarcasm  of  Douglass.  Whitfield*  was  a  "vagrant,"  "an 
insiguificaut  person,  of  no  general  learning,  void  of  com- 
mon prudence,"  each  of  wliase  discourses  caused  a  loss  to 
Boston  of  ;^i,ooo,  by  drawing  people  away  from  their 
work.  Douglass  disliked  Gov.  Shirley,  apparently  for 
bis  complacency  in  permitting  issues  of  paper  money.  In 
the  first  vohiine  of  the  Summary  *  he  had  commented 
very  freely  upon  Shirley'5  "  b-d  administration,"  and  the 
Governor  seems  to  have  attempted  to  prevent  the  publi- 
cation of  the  second  volume."  Douglass  also  came  into 
collision  with  Admiral  Knowles  through  some  severe 
animadversions  made  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Sum- 
mary. Kuowles  instituted  a  suit  for  libel,  and  attached 
the  Doctor^s  real  estate;''  but  the  matter  was  adjusted 
i  in  some  manner.    Douglass  inserted  a  rather  poor  apology 

and  explanation  in  the  preface  of  the  first  volume,  when 


.* 


;» 


'Snmmiuy,  I :  ii6. 
*Suiumary,  I :  a-j. 
'Suminnry,  I:  149-151. 
■Summary,  I:  350,  II:  141-143. 

•Suniuiary.  1 :  13,  17-18,  21.  334.  497-     C£  II :  13,  189,  192. 
'Sumtnary,  II :  3. 
^Sm  teUer  of  James   Gordon,       Bmeraou,   KUtory  of  Town  of 
Douglas,  144. 
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the  first  of  the  scattered  articles  were  collected  aud  pub- 
lished;  but  he  left,  on  pages  254  and  255,4  foot-note 
that  would  appear  sufficiently  offensive.  In  the  second 
volume,  he  remarks'  that  if  '*  the  facts  related  offend  any 
governor,  commodore,  or  other  great  officer,"  he  "  will 
not  renounce  impartiality  and  become  sycophant."  Be- 
sides these  various  persons  or  races,  paper  mouey  was 
another  subject  thai  usually  aroused  his  wrath.  Refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  losses  which  he  seems  to  have 
suffered  from  depreciated  currency  under  Shirley's  ad- 
ministration. But  his  hatred  of  paper  currency  is  very 
strong  in  his  early  works  published  before  the  time  of 
Shirley. 

Paper  money  was  not  the  ouly  economic  subject  studied 
by  Dongla.ss.  He  described  the  Indian  wampun  currency, 
examined  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  and 
wrote  a  long  account  of  John  Law's  schemes  and  of  the 
South  Sea  Rubble.'  The  Summary  of  the  British 
Settlements  contains  many  intelligent  discussions  of  the 
commerce  and  trade  of  the  colonies.'  On  this  topic,  as 
on  colonial  money,  Douglass  is  generally  a  reliable  and 
valuable  authority.  He  was  interested  in  "  I'olitical 
Arithmetic,"  using  the  estimates  of  Hallcy  in  making 
computations  of  population.*  He  devotes  considerable 
space  to  intelligent  accounts  of  colonial  taxation,*  con- 
demning poll  taxes  as  unjust,  favoring  customs  and  ex- 

'Sainiuary.  11  :  i. 
■Suuimuy.  I:  176-177,  106,  78-87. 
•1 ;  17,  30,  273.  465.  540.  ir :  5<N  99.  (80,  aS7.  33l« 
*Snniinary,  I:  530-531. 

'1 .  533-525,  II :  97-98,  a86,  330-331,  359.  md  specially,  1 :  259- 
a6o. 
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cise  taxes  on  wines  and  spirits  as  well  as  on  other  luxn- 
lies,  advocating  license  taxes  on  public  houses  and  stamp 
duties  on  legal  inslnimcnts.  On  all  these  subjects  ht 
industriously  gathered  materials  from  many  sources,  and 
will  be  found  reasonably  accurate. 

In  the  midst  of  Puritan  orthodoxy,  Dou^'Iass  eniei- 
tained  religous  views  that  were  decidedly  heterodox.  He 
was  a  professed  rationalist,  holding'  that  "  tlie  wise  and 
sensible  part  of  mankind  .  .  .  regulate  themselves  by 
natural  religion  only,  and  .  .  .  conclude  that  all  religions 
are  good,  which  teach  men  to  be  good.  "  The  origin  of 
religion  he  6nds  in  superstition  and  the  wiles  of  priests.* 
But  the  utility  of  religion'  in  a  state  is  very  great  "ia 
cemenling  society,"  for  ''the  devotion  we  pay  to  the 
clergy  introduces  a  proper  submission  to  civil  authorit)'; 
and  it  is  tlie  clergy's  business  to  labor  to  this  point " 
Therefore,  he  contributed,  as  we  shall  see,  toward  the 
support  of  religion  in  the  town  of  Douglas.  The  Doctor 
was  opposed  to  the  censorship  that  many  of  the  clergy 
still  exercised  over  public  aud  private  affairs.  In  1721 
James  Franklin  began  to  publish  the  New  England 
Couraniy  which  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  variotJS 
disputed  public  questions.  He  was  assisted  by  a  club  of 
writers,   known  as   the   "free   thinkers"   or  "heU-&xe 

'Summary.  I;  43S.  Douglaw  like!  politicHl  beUcr  tlmn  rellgew 
conlTovcTay.  He  mj-s  dT  tlie  ItitUatiB,  "  auy  pcisoiis  iucltuable  to  tbc 
cbristiui  r«Hgion  ....  are  used  aa  we  chrisiiatia  of  fljfFereat 
ftccts  .  .  .  uac  one  another,  lUnt  is,  damti  them  if  Ibey  do  aot 
assent  to  tbe  faith  of  th«  prieat"     II :  TIJU 

'Summary,  I  :  165.  Yet  be  toy*  th«  Bible  is  "called,  from  itt 
exctUcucy,  The  Bible  or  Book.  "     I ;  17.     Cf.  II :  113. 

*Summnry,  1  :  165.    11  :  147,  263. 
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club,  "  of  which  Douglass  was  almost  certainly  a  mem- 
ber. The  paper  proceeded  to  attack  the  pretensions  of 
the  clerg>'.  calling  down  upon  itself  the  direct  denuncia- 
tions of  Increase  Mather,  and  finally  the  interference  of 
the  public  authorities.' 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  medical  pro- 
fessorship, wliich,  it  is  thought,  Douglass  proposed  to 
endow,  and  of  the  map  which  he  endeavored  to  construct 
for  public  dislributiou.  But  other  evidences  of  his 
public  spirit  arc  not  wanting.  During  almost  his  entire 
residence  in  Boston,  he  was  connected  with  the  Scotch 
Charitable  Society;  and  he  served  as  president  from 
1736  to  the  year  of  his  death.'  The  town  of  Douglas, 
where  the  Doctor  had  purchased  land  as  early  as  1723, 
was  named  in  his  honor  in  1746.  He  gave  the  town 
j^500,  colonial  currency,  and  a  tract  cf  land  for  '*the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  schools,"  He 
also  promised  to  give  £^0  annually  for  seven  years  for 
the  support  of  public  worship,  but  did  not  entirely  ful- 
fill this  promise,  possibly  on  account  of  losses  from  de- 
preciating currency  or  embarrassments  growing  out  of 
the  lawsuit  commenced  by  Admiral  Knowles.^ 

*  See  Winsor,  Ment'Onal  Historr  of  Benton,  II :  5^-398,  4x1 ;  P. 
KncUon,  HiMory  of  JoamklUm  in  the  United  State*,  61-71  ;  Sparlu, 
Works  of  Pnuiklin,  I:  32-3$,  (Bostou,  1840);  Drake,  History  and 
Autlfjuities  or  BoKtoQ,  564-565. 

*  Drake,  Hiatory  and  Antiquities  of  Iloaton,  455.  Jenniaon  sayi 
1738  (Memoir,  209).  On  the  Society,  see  Winsor,  Memorial  History 
of  Boston,  IV:  659-660.  Douglftsa  referalo  the  Society  in  the  Poat- 
acri])t  of  the  Dtscoume. 

*Bnierson,  History  of  the  Town  of  Oonglas,  1S-19,  44.  St.  144. 
Douglass  refer*  to  thcae  gifta  in  hia  letter  to  the  Boston  aascasors  In 
T747-  Drake,  History  and  Antirinttiea  of  Boston,  633.  About  ^900  of 
the  Donglaas  achool  fund  remained  in  the  banda  of  the  town  in.  tSl^. 
Bmerton,  19. 
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In  October,  1752,  tlie  Boston  Evening  Post  aunouuccd 
the  death  of  Dr.  Douglass:^  "Last  Satiirdaj-  morning 
died  here,  very-  suddenly,  Dr.  WilHam  Douglass,  who 
for  many  years  has  been  a  physician  of  the  first  charac- 
ter in  this  town.  His  superior  knowledge  iu  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  literature,  especially  thase  which  more 
imujcdiatcly  related  to  his  profession,  rendered  him  em* 
iuently  useful  to  the  public,  and  has  given  him  a  dis- 
tinguished name  in  the  learned  world."  *  He  had  trod- 
den on  the  toes  of  too  many  quack  doctors,  religious 
bigots,  and  paper  money  repudiators  to  be  altogether 
popular  in  his  day  and  generation;  while  his  hot  tem-fl 
per  and  love  for  controversy  had  led  him  into  needless 
quarrels.  But  he  may  be  respected  as  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  professional  skill,  an  indefatigable  investi- 
gator, an  uncompromising  opponent  of  a  dishonest  cur- 
rency, and  a  public  spirited  citizen.  fl 

Although  the  Discourse  Concerning  the  Currencies 
of  the  British  Plantations  was  published  anonymously^ 
in  London,  Douglass's  name  appeared  in  the  Boston  edt; 
tion,  in  1740.     Thomas,   Sabin,  and  Wiusor  have  at 
tribtited  it  to  him.*      Yet  the  tract  has  been  used  by 


\ 


^Bmersoo,  History  of  the  Town  of  Douglas,  143;  JeiiaUou,  Me- 
moir, 233.     A  year  later  Cadwallsder  Colden  referred  to  the  death  of 
his    correspoiideut,    "  &    getitleinan    of  |{T«tt    skill   ia    MccUcinc.  ""^I 
AtHtrican  Mustum,  III :  53,  ^m 

•Douglass  was  interred  in  the  King's  Chap«l  buryiug  groniid.  De- 
tails of  the  funeral  may  be  found  in  Emereon,  History  of  the  Town 
of  Douglas,  144-145.  Over  twenty  dozen  pairs  of  gloTes  were  bought 
for  tbc  TDonmcrs  and  attendants.  The  Doctor's  autograph  has  been 
reproduced  in  Drake,  History  and  Autiquitiea  of  BoMon,  623  ;  Wiiuor, 
MenioridI  History  of  Bostou,  II :  p.  v. 

'Thomas,  History  of  Printing  in  America,  U ;  451 ;  Sabin,  Biblio- 
thecB  Americana,  V :  501 ;  Wtnsor,  MarratiTC  and  Critical  History, 
V:  174. 
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number  of  writers  ivho  refer  to  it  simply  as  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet'  But  there  is  sufficient  internal  evi- 
dence to  remove  any  doubt  of  its  authorship,  if  such 
could  have  existed.  A  comparison  of  the  Discourse 
with  Douglass's  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements 
would  place  the  question  beyond  controversj'.' 

The  Discourse  first  ap|>eare<.I  iu  Ivoudou,  in  1739; 
and  was  reprinted  in  Boston  in  the  following  year. 
Almost  immediately   two  rejoindera  were  published." 

'J.  B.  Pelt,  Hbtodcal  Account  of  Massachusetts  Currency,  56,  63, 
63.70.85,98.133,  (Boston,  1839V  J.  R.  McCuUoch,  wbo  reprinted 
the  putipltlet  iu  ihe  OverMoue  Collection  of  Trncts,  ssys :  "  We  have 
DOt  learned  the  name  of  the  author."  Snhacqucnt  writers  who  have 
refcrr*<i  to  the  tract  have  useil  the  Overstonc  reprint,  and  seem  not  ti> 
bare  coutUleied  the  tjuestiou  of  iiutborship.  See  W.  G.  Sumocr, 
Htitory  of  Banking  iu  the  United  States,  a,  S,  (New  York,  1896)  ; 
Chalmers,  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies,  7,  (London, 
1893);  I-  Fisher,  Appreciation  and  Interest,  4,  (New  York,  1896} ; 
p.  A.  Walker,  Money,  322,  326,  (New  York,  1877). 

'A  few  point*  oiay  be  indicated  brieflj-.  The  author  of  the  Di»- 
coOTse  ctaitoR.  (p.  293),  to  be  a  re»i<.leniof  Boston,  "  noi  a  tranncnt 
petson.  "  On  p.  395,  and  elsewhere,  be  has  ninch  tosay  of  the  lnBti> 
ence  of  the  debtor  party  in  colonial  politicH.  Cf.  Summary  of  the 
Briti&b  Settlements,  1 :  310,  535,  II :  14,  86,  S;.  On  pp.  297  and  399, 
tfae  author  gives  expression  to  his  dislike  of  the  French,  in  terms 
very  similar  to  thoie  vmployediatbe  Summary,  1 :  2-3.  Ou  p.  298  of 
the  Dt«ci>ui»e,  he  calls  John  Law  a  "  ?rofugua. "  tfac  same  term  used 
to  characterize  him  !n  Summary,  I :  So.  Oa  p.  302,  he  says  New 
Hampshire  is  "too  diminutive  for  a  aepjtrstc  Province,"  Cf.  Sum- 
marf,  II :  75-  Douglaas  intended  to  publish  a  discourse  ou  paper 
currenciea  in  the  appendix  of  Uie  Summary,  which  nas  never  com- 
pleted. Cf.  Sumnmry.  1:  310;  II:  13,  19a,  254.  The  epithets 
Applied  to  paper  cnrrendes  in  the  I>iflcour8e  are  very  sitnilar  to  those 
tued  in  the  Summary,  although  the  lanj^age  of  the  later  work  is 
■cmewhat  atron^er.  Cf.  Summary,  1 :  99,  310.  359,  434,  499,  500.  525 ; 
n:  M,  18.87.  >9J.  354.  364- 

'  "Ad  laqoiry  into  the  nature  and  uses  of  money,  more  especially 
of  the  bllU  of  public  credit  old  tenor    ...    To  which  is  added  a 
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five  ytars.     But  then  there  began  a  systematic  aptation 
for  "loan  banks,"  public  or  private,  while  the  IcKiH^'** 
tore  allowed  bills  issued  for  current  expense*  to  accii- 
mulale.     Meanwhile,  most  of  the  other  colonic*  had 
caught  the  contagion,  and  issued  bills  of  crediL     About 
f/ia  the  New  England  paper  money  began  to  drpred- 
ate     Then  its  supporters  carried  the  question  into  poli- 
tics, and  generally  succeeded  in  obtaining  further  iMUca, 
For  nearly  eighty  years  the  history  of  the  colcmia  WU 
blackened  by  a  continued  agitation  for  a  depreciating 
paper  currency.     It  sliould  be  remembered,  however, 
that,  "The  colonies  were  not  worse  than  their  time. 
The  mysterious  and  powerful  functions  of  Cfcdil  wef« 
developed  in  Northern  Europe,  half  by  accident,  Ifl  th« 
latter  lialf   of  the  seventeenth  century.      Th#   \jmA 
Bank  scheme,  Mississippi  scheme,  South  Sw  iwbrmt, 
etc.,  <A'ere  aberrations  due  to  lack  of  comprehmiirrtl  cl 
the  nature  and  limits  of  the  power  which   h;wl  heed 
evoked.     It  wois  a  marvelous  thing  to  dUcover  that  ft 
corpucation,  or  a  civil  body,  could  cxnit  soto  and  M> 
borrow,  yet  win  interest  instead  of  paying  tnterflri  «• 
what  it  borrowed.    This  is  what  the  u^mia  aUeffipCd 
to  do."  <    Yey|pe  also  true  that  paper  Money  never  wtf 
so  recklessly  -^  ocisistenlly  abuMs),  for  no  Icmg  »  P*" 
^fiod,  as  ia        y     ^*^'  -  ri-m  coU/n»o. 
^HB|^nnil  auo^-erna  crvcr  paper 
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ject'  Nearly  thirty  appeared  between  1714  and  1721/ 
and  the  stream  of  publications  continued  to  flow  until 
the  close  of  the  centurj-,  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
new  federal  Constitution  had  given  the  final  blow  to 
government  issues  of  paper  money. 

Douglass's  Discourse  Concerning  tlie  Currencies  of 
the  British  Plantations  is  one  of  the  vcr^-  best  of  the 
eighteenth  century  discussions  of  the  money  question. 
The  editor  is  inclined  to  rank  it  next  to  Pelatiah  Webster's 
Political  Essays.  Douglass  had  a  firm  grasp  of  funda- 
mental facts  and  principles,  although  he  did  not  develop 
a  complete  theory  of  money.  He  had  a  clear  understand-  1 
iug  of  Gresham's  Law,  aud  realized  that  a  country  mu&t  fl 
hold  to  the  "  universal  camraercial  medium,"  if  it  is  to 
have  dealings  with  foreign  nations.  No  fog  of  inflationist 
argument  could  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  there  is  "no 
other  proper  Medium  of  Trade,  but  Silver,  or  Bills  of 

*Th«reiB  a  demon  Arable  conaection  between  these  colonial  pab- 
Ik-uiiona  aud  tlic  pmupblet  Ucemmre  on  tbe  same  subject  published 
in  Englaud  in  the  last  half  of  tbc  aevcntecntli  ceutury.  See  Tram- 
bull,  First  Ki-iay*  nt  Hanking,  3-ii.  (Worcr«er,  1884).  Prof.  Dunbar 
bu  publiabetl  in  tlic  Quarleriy  Journal  of  EcoitGtHics,  (11 :  482-490, ) 
note*  ou  aotne  of  these  early  E^ntjlisb  liankiag  Kcbemea.  See  a]M 
H.  D.  Macleod,  Tlicory  of  Credit,  II :  656.  (Loniion.  1S91).  Bui  the 
wbole  controversy  over  inconvertible  paper  bad  to  be  tfarexhed  out 
■gain  io  the  stmf{j;le  betwceu  bullionisla  aud  inflationiatft  early  in  the 
preaemt  century.  See  F,  A.  Walker,  Money,  Trade,  fttid  Indiutry, 
»79.  (New  York,  iJijg). 

*Tinmbull,  Pir&t  Easaya  at  Banking,  38.  Trunibull  ||[ives  copiouB 
CKiracta  from  several  of  the  rarest  pampbleta.  See  Horace  White, 
Money  aud  Banking.  113-124,  (Boston,  1S95).  for  another  extract. 
Liata  of  scores  of  stich  pubticstlons  may  be  found  in  Thomas.  Htatory 
of  PriuUnK  ill  America,  II:  J70  et  seq.  \  Ouuf(Ias,  Financial  Hittory 
of  Maasacbusettit,  i^S-146,  (New  York,  [892),  Especially  valuable 
ia  Winaor'a  Narrative  and  Critical  Hiatory,  V :  170-176. 


The  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Douglass. 

Exchange  and  Notes  of  Hand^  payable  iu  Silver."  With 
the  sturdiness  of  a  Kicardo,  he  insisted  that  the  rise  of 
silver  was  the  sign  and  Tesult  of  the  depreciatiou  of  the 
paper  currency.  He  realized  the  true  meaning  of  the  cry 
of  the  colonial  inflationists  that  the  scarcity  of  other 
money  made  paper  currency  necessan,*,  and  answered  that 
there  were  never  greater  complaints  of  want  of  money 
than  were  heard  after  each  issue  of  bills  of  credit  Noth- 
ing could  be  better  than  bis  argument  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  citizens  to  provide  tliemselves  and  the  govern- 
ment with  money,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  a 
government  to  find  money  for  its  people.  Upon  any  of 
these  questions  we  may  read  with  profit  the  words  of 
William  Douglass. 
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LIST  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  WRITLNGS  OF  DR.  DOUGLASS. 


Lettera  from  Dr.  WilUura  DouRlaw  to  CaiJuralloJer  Colclcii  of  New 
York,  1721-1736,  Published  iu  Cgllectioiw  o(  M »»•*(,■  liuwtu  His- 
torical SoHctj^,  XXXII  :  164-1S9.  fBoston,  li^A)- 
Some  bitiorical  remarks  ou  the  city  ofSt.  Andrews  in  Nortfa-Britsis. 
Wilb  a  particular  account  of  the  .  .  .  Harbour,  etc.  (Ixttdoo, 
1738). 

SecXatalocuc  o(  the  BHUatt  MuMnm. 
Some  Obscr*'atioii8  ou  the  Scheme  projecte'l  for  emittinR  60000 1.  in 
Bills  of  a  New  Teiiour,  to  be  redeemed  with  Silver  aud  Gold.     Iu 
a  Letter  from  a  Merchant  In  HiMton,  to  hta  Friend  in  the  Counti;. 
(Boston  :  S.  Kneclum)  and  T.  Green,  173S.) 
(tec  KMUa.  BIbtiotlKca  Ameriaua,  V  :  301. 
An  B«aay,  Concerning  Stiver  and  Paper  Currencica  ;  More  specially 
with  Regard  to  the  BHlUh  Colonies  in   New  England.     (Boaton: 
S.  Kneelnnd  and  T.  Green).     (N.  D.) 

WtuMr,   (  Narratire  «iidCriI(cnl   Hl«W>iyo*  Amvrica.  V  :  i74},H]r*  tUi 
was  publUtied  la  ij^.    St«  Sablo,  Bibliotheea  AmerUana.V  :  5»i. 
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A  Dllcourne  Couceming  the  CunrenciMof  tbt  Britisb  Plsntalioiw  in 
Anierici.  Especinlly  with  reKiird  lo  their  Paper  Money  ;  Uor* 
ParticaJarly.  in  Reiatioii  to  (be  l^ovince  of  Majsachasctts-Bar, 
In  New  Git^Und.  (London  ;  T.  Cooper.  1739;  Boitoii  ;  S.  Knee- 
laadaod  T.  Green.  1740). 

ThU  work  vran  reprinled  in  Uiudaa  in  iTst-  !■>  ^7  J-  R-  McCulloch  i» 
prin(«<l  it  in  his  Select  Collrctiou  of  Tnieuoii  Papvr  Cuirrucr  nod 
Banlu.  (Londan,  imj;;).  Sabin.  Bihlioihvei  Amcrtcana,  V:  5^1- 
joj.  On  LhU  pamphlet.  BB  ou  tlic  two  preccdlac  arc  Wltiaor,  N«f- 
inifw  and  Critical  Hlwoty,  v  ;  irj-176. 

A  Summary.  Historical  ami  PoSilical,   of  tlic  First  Planting,  Ptokiw- 

•ivr  Iinprcivcmrnts,  And  Prcurnt  Slate  of  the  Hriliah  Setl1em«nU 

in  North-America.     (Vul.  I,  Boston,  1749;  Vol.  II.  Boston,  i7Si)> 

Rcittiiilcd.  Ro-itou  Btid   I^adon.  17^.     RciitIdT^cI.  wilh  tew  allrralluns 

and    coTTe«toii»,     Loadon,   ijto.    ;»«Wn.    UihlloibKn    AwM-feana, 

V:   Aaa-.wj,      Tile    Snit    patt    of  the    Sumtaary    appeared    In    (he 

American  Magaiimf.  in  1747.    The  dcKlh  ol  the  author,  in  ijji.  piia- 

veuied  the  compleUoQ  of  ibU  work. 

M«rcunus  NovaiiK"'^"""^'     By  William  Nadir.  L.X.Q      (Boston). 

An  almauiic  lor  174,).  The  ntuve  ptfeudonytii  la  known  to  have  Iwcn 
oduplccl  by  DoiibUml  Sec  remaika  \iy  S,  A.  Greco,  In  rrocccdioKi 
Mau.  Hlti.  Society.  iSHi.  p.  44. 
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FRINCIPAI.  UBDICAb  WRIT1HC3. 

The  Abnea  knd  Si^audul  of  some  late  Pamphtels  in  favour  of  tnocvlA- 

tion  oftlie  Smail-pox.  as  practised  in  Boston,     (Boston.  1732). 

See  Sabin,  Bltittolheai  Americana,  V  :  soi. 

A  DiaaertKtion  concerning  Inocalation  cf  Clie  Saisll-pox.     (Boston, 

1730). 

Sec  Sabin,  BlMtotheca  Americana,  V ;  yn. 
A  Practical  Essay  Concerning  the  Small-pox.     (Boston,  1730). 

See  Sobin.  UlbUolitcca  Americana,  V  :  50L 

The  Practical  History  of  a  New  Bpidemic  Kruplive  Miliary  Feyer, 

wilh  an  AnKiua  Ulcuaculosa,   Whicli  Prevailed  in  Boston,  Kew 

Bn^'kad.  in  the  Years  1735  .ind  1736.     (Boston  :  T.  Fleet,   1736). 

Thii  ecHy  wa>  tvprinred  in  the  S^rw  BngiaiiljBHrnial of  itrdicimt amd 

Sunrety.  KtV :  i-t\  (Boston.  tH»s),    Bee  Sabin.  BlblUKbeca  Amer- 

tcBDii.  V :    (Ol.     I'or  othrr  medical  work*  by  I)aug1a>9  sec  Catalogue 

of  the   eriliih  Museum:    Kabin,    Ulbliiilheca   Americaaa.  V:     sm; 

Watt.  K..  BiblloUicca  Uritanuica,  1 1  31s, 
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A  DISCOITRSE   CONCERNING  THE   CURRENCIES 

OF  THE  BRITISH  PLANTATIONS  IN 

AMERICA.  ETC. 

The  many  Schemes  at  present  upon  the  Anvil  in 
'^(xX.cm^  for  emitting  enortnous  Quantities  of  Paper  Cur- 
rencies; are  the  Occasion  of  this  THscourse.  Tfie 
IVriter  does  not  vainly  pretend  to  dictaie  to  Govern- 
ment, or  present  to  Trade ;  but  with  a  sineere  Regard 
to  the  publick  Good^  has  taken  some  PainSy  to  coli^cty 
digest^  and  set  in  a  proper  Lights  several  Facts  and 
Political  Experiences  especially  relating  to  Paper  Cur- 
rencies i  ivhich  tho'  plain  in  themsel^fcsy  are  not  obvious 
to  every  Body.  If  any  Expressions  should  sound  harsh^ 
they  are  not  to  be  understood  as  a  Reflection  upon  this 
Province  in  general:  It  was  always  my  Opinion,  That 
the  Province  of  the  Massachusctts-B:iy,  is  by  far  the  most 
vigorous  and  promising  Plant  {joith  proper  Cultivation) 
of  all  the  British  FHantatiinis ;  in  the  best  of  Countries 
at  Times,  bad  AdministrationSy  and  private  evil  Men  of 
In^uence  ha7ie  prei'ailed.  The  Author  is  not  a  transient 
Person,  wfw  from  Humor  or  Caprice^  or  other  Views 
may  expose  the  Provinee ;  but  is  by  Inclination  induced^ 
and  by  Interest  obliged  to  study  the  Good  of  the 
Country. 

All  Commerce  naturally  is  a  Truck  Trade,  exchang- 
ing Commodities  which  we  can  spare  (or  their  Value) 
for  Goods  we  are  in  want  of.     Silver*  it  self  is  a  Mer- 
uit will   be  noticed  that   thv  aathor  commonly   uws    the    tcnn 
"dWer"  in  xpeakioK  of  the  mooej  metals.    Tbia  wu  due  lo  the  fact 
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chandUc^  aud  being  ihe  least  variable  of  all  others,  is  by' 
general  Consent  made  the  Medium  of  Trade.  U  a  Coao-j 
try  can  be  supposed  to  have  no  Dealings  but  within  itj 
self;  the  Lcgislatwre  or  tactl  Consent  of  the  People,  may 
appoint  or  receive  any  Currency  al  Pleasure :  but  a  trad- 
ing Counlrj'  mnst  have  regard  to  tbe  universal  com- 
mercial Medium,  which  is  Silver;  or  clieat,  and  trade  to 
a  Disadvantage :  It  is  true,  that  in  some  Countries  of 
Europe  Bilion^  (a  base  mixture  of  Metals)  is  used  for 
small  Change,  but  not  as  a  Medium  of  Trade. 

Ever}'  Country  or  Society*  have  their  own  peculiar 
Repilattons,  which  may  be  called  their  Municipal^  or 
By-I,aws  in  Trade  :  but  the  universal  trading  Part  of 
the  World,  as  one  tacit  Confederacy  have  fallen  into 
sMWi:  gemral  Ruies^  wbich  by  Ciistom  of  Merchants  are 
become  as  Fundamental :  One  of  these  is  a  Stiver  Me- 
dium of  Trade,  that  all  Contracts  (Specialties  excepted) 
are  understood  to  be  payable  in  this  Medium,  being  al- 
ways of  the  same  fixed  Value,  or  easily  adjusted  by  the 

tbit  prior  to  tbe  elgbteeniU  century  tilver  bad  be«n  tbe  more  com- 
luonly  \x»t^  money,  while  gold  was  less  often  employed  than  at  pre»- 
enl.  AlmotKt  everywhere  silver  was  the  Mandarvt,  or  "ratiog" 
money  ;  while  gold  was  the  "  rated ' '  money.  wboM  coinage  value  waa 
■tljnsted  to  that  of  ibe  silver  unit  whenever  fluctuatlona  in  the  market 
valuci  of  the  two  inetale  made  such  a  course  necessary.  See  S.  Dana 
Horton,  Tbe  Silver  Pound.  73.  (London,  1&87) ;  Lord  Liverpool, 
Trenline  on  the  Coin*  of  the  Realm,  30-32,  170-171,  (new  edition, 
Lomlon.  18S0)  ;  W.  .\.  Shaw.  Hinlory  of  Cunency,  1-13,  <  London, 
1895).  lu  the  eighteenth  century  ttold  came  into  much  more  common 
uie.  bnt  writers  coutiuueit  to  um;  the  term  silver  iu  the  old  way. 

■See  ralgrave's  Dictionary  of  PolUical  Economy,  1 :  146,  (London 
and  New  York,  1894) :  Jevooa,  Uooey  and  tbe  Mechanism  of  Bx- 
change,  Ii5-i36,  (New  York,  1879) ;  Say.  Dictlonnaire  dea  6ua»ce«, 
I:  4II-4".  (PariR,  1889). 
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Par^  aud  accidental  stnall  DilTerences  of  Exchange  from 
one  Country  to  another. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  other  proper  Medium  of 
Trade,  but  Silver,  or  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Notes  of 
Hand  payable  in  Silver  at  certain  (Tsos  or  Periods, 
which  by  a  currant  discount  are  reducible  to  Silver 
ready  Money,  at  any  Time.  The  Debitor  Party'  (I  am 
ashamed  to  mention  it)  being  the  prevailing  Party  in  all 
our  Deprecialiug-Paper-ML>ney  Colonics,  do  wickedly 
endeavor  to  delude  the  uuthiuking  Multitude,  by  per- 
swading  them,  that  all  Endeavours  of  the  Govenour,  or 
Propos;Os  and  Schemes  of  priv-ate  Societies,  to  introduce 
a  Silver  Medium,  or  a  Credit  upon  a  Silver  Bottom,  to 
prevent  the  honest  and  industrious  Creditor  from  being 
defrauded ;  are  luiposition:^  upon  the  Liberty  and  Prop- 
erty of  the  People. 

Depreciating  of  the  Value  of  nummary  Denomina- 
tions^ to  defraud  the  Creditors  of  the  Publick  and  of  pri- 

*  la  Ills  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements,  Douglass  has  much  to 
9MJ  of  the  inflnenre  of  the  paper  money  pArtjr  In  poljitics.  See  Snni' 
ow?.  1  :  535. — "The  Parties  in  Massachusetts  Bay  at  present,  arc  not 
tha  I^yal  and  Jacobite,  tlie  Oavernor  ami  Country,  Whig  anil  Tory, 
I  or  any  reli^ons  sectary  'JeaoioiaiLtioas.  but  the  Debtoiv  and  the 
I  Creditors.  The  Debtor  side  has  bad  the  auccndaat  ever  lUDce  anno 
I  174I1  to  the  almost  utter  ruin  of  the  coantry."  Of  Rhode  IsJaiid  be 
I  aay*.  "for  »oTne  ycarw  past  the  opposite  parties  nre,  they  who  are 
^^■■gainst  tanltiplytnx  ■  fallacious  fTAuduleut  paper  currency,  and  they 
^^fwbo  encourage  it  for  private  iniquitous  cuds."  Summary,  II;  36. 
See  also  1 :  310,  II :  14,  86,  87 ;  also  letter  of  Douglass  to  Coldctt, 
Collections  of  Maas.  IlMt,  Society.  ?£XXII :  176.  Thomas  Ilutchin- 
sou  bears  testimony  to  the  same  j^cuerol  effect  in  his  History  of  the 
Colony  of  MAuachuMttft'Bay,  II:  107-M9,  591-392,  (London  1760^ 
1768],  For  other  colonies  see  Afiiold,  History  of  Rhode  Island.  U: 
55-54,  104-105,  (third  edition.  New  Vork,  1878) ;  Raouay,  History  of 
South  Carolina,  II  :  165,  {Charleston.  1809). 
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vatc  Persons ;  by  Proclamations  of  So%'ereigns,  by  Re- 
coinages,  and  by  a  late  Contrivance  of  a  depreciating 
Paper-Credit-Currency ;  were    never    practised    but    in^ 
notoriously  bad  Administrations.  | 

All  over  Europe  for  many  Aj^es  preceediug  the  14th 
Centurj',  the  nummary  Pound,  and  the  Ponderal  01 
Pound  Weight  of  Silver  were  the  same :  bnt  in  some 
following  Ages  in  bad  Administrations  the  Values  of 
nummary  Denominations  were  gradually  reduced ; ' 

'  This  is  true  for  England,  wberc  tbc  first  dt-bMritirnt  took  plac*  vA 
130D.  See  Liveipoot,  Coins  of  the  Realm,  39  et  seq.  ;  McCuUodi, 
Dictionary  of  Commerce.  334.  3^5.  (new  edition,  London,  iSy>); 
MnolecKl,  UietioiMiry  of  I'olitical  Hconomy,  I:  461,  495,  (London, 
186,11);  Pal^^vc,  Diction  ST}- of  Political  Economy,  I:  498-500.  For 
Prance,  however,  the  statcmetit  is  not  acciirute.  It  is  true  that  Philip 
the  Pair,  (1385-1314),  haa  usually  beeu  represented  im  the  "typical 
false  monuey«r  "  ;  but  dcbMcracnt  of  tbc  coinage  bnd  occurred  umler 
earlier  Icings.  See  Macleod,  Dictionary  of  I\>lilical  Economy,  I : 
49^-509;  Clatnugemn,  lEinloire  de  I'impflt  en  Frnnce,  I:  ,300-304, 
i4o-344.  (Paris,  t367) ;  Say,  Dictionnaire  des  fiunnce-*.  II  :  604-^5. 
Yet  ancr  1300  ibc  changes  were  far  more  extensive  and  recklco,  Oo 
the  debasements  of  coinage  in  various  Bnropeaii  coiiiitrie«  hetwem 
the  yenra  1300  and  1500.  see  Shaw,  History  of  Currency,  Chap.  \.  For 
tbc  subsequent  rcfcrcuccs  in  tliis  para^raplt  to  Bnglntiil,  Pmace,  and 
Spain  the  J  following  IxKtks  may  be  consulted.  Foi  EiiRlaud,  Liver- 
pool, Coins  of  the  Realm,  41-43;  McCulIoch,  Dictionary  of  Com- 
merce. 324-325  ;  Mnirleod,  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  1 :  463- 
496.  For  France,  Clamagcran,  Hiaioire  de  I'impftt  en  Prance,  Ifl : 
97.  105-IC8,  137,  313-216,  140;  Macleod,  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy,  1 :  556,  509,  Couccrnius  debnseuient  iu  Spain,  Henry  C 
X,ca  says :  "  A  praKmaUca  of  October  14,  1686.  ordered  a  reiluction  of 
weight  of  twcoty-five  per  cent,  iu  tbe  silver  ryal  by  working  84  to 
the  marc  in  place  of  67.  The  existing  pesos,  or  pieces  of  eight,  were 
ordered  to  pass  for  ten  ryals,"  Popttlar  Science  M(miMly,  LI :  590. 
Compare  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Mint  Report  of  ijoa.  This  is  contained 
in  W.  A.  Shaw,  Select  Tracts  and  Documenla  Illustrating  English 
Monetary  History,  158,  (London,  1896):  R.  Chslmers,  HJatory  of 
Currency  in  British  Colonies,  403,  (London,  1893),* 
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in  England  to  4  oz.  Silver  value  (upon  all  Occasions  I 
use  ihe  nearest  round  Numbers)  one  third  uf  its  original 
Value ;  iu  Holland  the  Pound  Ulams  (6  Guilders)  to  2 
oz.  Silver  being  only  one  sixth  of  its  original  Value.  A 
general  Stop  has  been  pxit  to  those  notorious  publick 
Frauds  ever  since  Trade  began  to  flouTisb ;  the  civil 
Governments  becoming  more  polite,  found  it  their  Inter- 
est in  Aflairs  of  a  Afedtum  of  Trade,  to  be  advised  by 
the  more  knowing  and  experienced  Traders ;  Thus, 
since  the  Reign  of  Edward  VL  in  England^  the  Shill- 
ing Denomination  hath  lost  only  2  gr.  Silver.  We  have 
two  or  three  Instances  of  late  in  Europe,  that  have  de- 
viated from  that  Maxim  of  a  fixed  Valne  of  Silver  in 
Trade  ;  these  were  in  abitrary  Governments,  undermost 
arbitrary  Administrations-  i.  France  by  Recoimtges 
from  A.  1689,  to  the  wise  Administration  of  Cardinal 
Finery^  was  obliged  to  defraud  the  Subject,  to  maintain 
unjust  Wars  aud  Rapines  upon  its  Neighbours,  and 
lesscn'd  the  Value  of  nummary  Denominations  from  a 
Mark  of  Silver  at  27  CtTfrestoSo  Livres.  2.  The  King 
of  Spain  k.  1688  lowered  his  Denominations  z^perCcnt. 
a  heavy  Piece  of  Eight  formerly  8  Ryals  Plate,  passed 
for  10  Eyalf  currauL  3.  Sweden  under  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Baron  Gorts, 

In  all  Sovereignties  in  Europe  where  Paper-Money 
was  introduced,  great  Inconveniencies  happened  ;  upon 
cancelling  this  Paper  Medinm  all  those  Inconveniencies 
did  vanish,     i.  In  Sweden^  Baron  Gorls^  by  imposing 

■  An  account  of  the  lire  of  von  Gortz  may  be  found  in  Allgemeine 
Denttche  Biojfrapbie,  IX  :  3S9-393,  (Leipzig,  1879). 
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Government  Notes  (and  Munt  takyns)  reduced  the  Peo- 
ple to  extreme  Misery  (this  was  one  of  the  principal 
Crimes  alleged  against  him  when  he  suffered  capital 
Punishment)  but  these  being  called  in,  and  the  Coin 
settled  upon  the  same  Foundation  as  it  was  before 
Charles  Xllth  Accession,  Sweden  flouxished  as  formeriy. 
2.  The  late  Regent  of  Franee,  by  the  Advice  of  Mr. 
Zaw/ did  form  a  Project  v^.  1720,  and  by  his  arbitraiyj 
Power,  endeavored  to  put  it  on  Execution;  to  defraud | 
State  Creditors  and  others,  by  banishing  of  Silver  Cur 
rency,  and  by  substituting  a  Paper  Credit :  the  Effect 
was,  the  greatest  Confusion,  and  almost  utter  Subver- 
sion of  their  Trade  and  Business ;  The  Remedy  was  (Mr. 
Law  having  sneak'd  off,  became  a  ProfuguSy  and  at 
died  obscurely)  after  a  few  Months  the  Court  of  FraneA 
were  obliged  to  ordain,  that  there  should  be  no  other 
legal  Tender  but  Silver-Coin ;  and  Commerce  has  flour- 
ished in  France  more  than  ever.  At  present,  under  the 
wise  Administration  of  Cardinal  Fleury  (who  allows  offl 
no  Paper  Currencies,  nor  Recuinages,  which  had  the 
same  Effect  in  depreciating  numman,'  Denominations  ia 
Franee,  that   frequent   and   large   Emissions  of    Papcr- 

'  [a  hlB  Summary  of  th«  British  SetU«nietits,  1 :  7S-83,  Douglass  de- 
vote! scTcral  pages  lo  Law'i  projects.  Of  the  multilulc  of  irritliigs 
on  John  Law  we  may  meutioa,  Pslgravc,  Uictionarj  of  Folitical 
Bconomj,  II :  576-577  ;  Dictiounrj  of  National  Biographj,  XXXII : 
»3»-334,  (London,  1893);  M«cleo<l,  H.  1>, ,  Tbeory  and  Practice  of 
Bankiiig.  II:  343-354,  (fourlb  edition,  Loudon,  iS96) ;  NicholaoB, 
J.  S..  Treatise  on  Money  and  Mouetary  Problems,  165-207,  (third 
edilioa,  London  and  Xew  York,  1895);  Quarterly  Joumai  0/ Stth 
nomia.  1 :  289,  410,  (Hutiton,  1887),  L«w'»  works  have  tjceo  repob- 
liahed  in  B.  Daire'a  ^cooomutes  financiera  du  XVIII  ai^e,  (Pari^ 
1851)- 
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Money  have  in  our  Colonies)  their  Trade  bids  fair  to 
outdo  the  Maritime  Powers  (as  Great  Britain  and  Hot- 
land  arc  called)  aud  has  a  much  better  Effect  in  advanc- 
ing the  Wealth  and  Glory  of  France^  than  the  Roman- 
tick  butcherly  Schemes  of  Conquest  over  their  Neigh- 
bours, under  the  Administrations  of  Richelieu^  Mazarine 
and  others,  in  the  Reigns  of  Lewis  XIII  and  XIV.  3. 
lu  Great  Briiain  A.  1716,  were  current  four  and  a  half 
Millions  of  Pounds  Sterling  in  Exchequer  Notes,  being 
the  largest  Quantity  current  at  one  time :  although  they 
bore  about  half  of  lejifal  Interest,  and  not  equal  to  one 
third  of  the  concomitant  national  Silver  Currency ; 
they  laboured  much  in  Circulation,  and  the  Government 
to  prevent  their  being  depreciated,  was  obliged  to  give 
considerable  Premiums  to  the  Bank  for  cancelling  some 
of  them,  and  circulating  the  remainder.' 

It  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  how  England^ 
France  and  Holland^  have  tacitly  allowed  their  several 
American  Colonies;  by  Laws  of  their  several  Provinces, 
by  Chancerings  in  their  Courts  of  Judicature,  and  by 
Custom;  to  depreciate  from  Time  to  Time,  the  Value 
of  their  original  Denominations,  to  defraud  their  Pria- 
ciixds  aud  Creditors  in  Euro^.  The  British  Planta^ 
tions  have  not  only  varied  from  Sterling,  but  have  also 
ver>'  much  varied  from  one  another ;  to  the  great  Con- 
fusion of  Business,  and  Damage  of  the  Merchant.     This 

'  Tbc  cHitor  is  uonblc  to  find  vaj  ilepreci«tJoii  of  exchequer  bill*  ia 
1716.  But  the  Baok  of  Eugland  did  nndertske  to  CMocel  ^3,000,000 
of  tbc  ^4.561,031  ciTcuIalin){  b^tweeu  1715  ftud  1717.  See  Jotlo  Prwi* 
cU.  Elifltorjr  of  the  Bank  of  England,  5S,  (Atoericaa  edition,  New- 
York.  1863).  On  RzcliequeT  btlla  ue  Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  l^litJ- 
cal  GcoBomy,  1 :  784-785. 
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will  appear  plain  by  iiisertiug  at  one  View  the  State  of 
the  Currencies  in  the  several  British  Plantations; 
whereof  some  are  per  Exchange,  some  in  Spanish  Silver 
Coin,  and  some  in  Paper  Money  called  Colony  or  Prov- 
ince Bills  of  publick  Credit' 


'  The  dcprvijiatioQ  of  tbe  colonial  metftllic  cuircDcy  In  discasseU  in 
Chalmers,  Colonial  Curreiic)-,  4-35;  FalgTEvc,  Dictionary  of  Political 
Bconomjr,  1 ;  326-337  ;  Ripley.  W.  Z.,  Financial  History  of  Vlr^nU, 
iqS-144,  (New  York,  1893).  The  best  clue  to  on  andentandtn^  ortlte 
following  paragraphs  may  Tie  gained  by  recalling  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eiubteenth  cemurie^  the  silver  pound  was  the  leK^I  stand- 
ard or  "rating"  luoitcy  of  England  ;  while  in  the  colonies  tlie  Spanish 
silver  dollar,  or  piece  of  eiftht  reals,  was  the  principal  circnlating 
coin.  Thr  coloniitts,  howrvcr,  kept  the  Englisii  system  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  as  their  mO'Uey  of  account.  Therefore,  the  reU- 
tious  of  the  colonial  currcacies  to  the  Bngtieli  standard  depended 
tipon  the  legal  or  cnstomary  rating  given  to  the  Spanish  dollar  In  the 
colonics.  Now,  from  1600  to  i8t6.  the  pound  sterling  equalled  1,718.7 
grain*  of  line  xilver,  Hti<l  the  shilling  contained  SS-93  grains  of  pure 
metal.  In  the  aeveuteenth  century  the  fine  contents  of  the  Spanish 
dollar  had  tiecu  viLriouj>ly  estimated  at  jSsto  338.$  grain*  of  fine  silver. 
This  weight  would  have  usdc  it  equivalent  to  about  45.  6d. 
of  English  money.  In  J704  Newton's  n.ttuiy  at  the  Kngli«h  mint 
gave  the  coin  an  official  rating  of  38&8  plains  of  pnre  uicial, 
and  fixed  its  vidue  nt  41.  61/.,  a  rating  which  it  retained  during  the 
next  eighty  ycar«,  slthongh  its  fine  contents  gradually  iJimiQished. 
See  Chaluien,  Colonial  Curreucies,  402.  This  cu»tuniary  rating  of 
the  dollar  made  the  poand  sterling  worth  $4-444-  So  long  as  the 
colonies  rated  the  dollar  at  41.  (v/.,  the  colonial  imvind  was  the  aamc 
oa  the  Bnglish  pound,  viz.,  {4.444  ;  and  /"loo  of  colonial  money  of 
mccouDt  equalled  £100  sterling.  Now  wheu  any  colony  rated  the  dol- 
lar at  5^.,  it  depreciated  the  colonial  pound  ao  that  it  equalled  only 
$4.00,  or  1,547  ^nins  of  fine  sliver.  Then  £\\i  of  colonial  money 
would  equal  /"loo  sterling.  When  the  depreciation  was  carried  further 
by  ratii);j  the  dollar  iit  &I.,  the  colonial  pound  eijualled  only  |^}.33,  OI 
1,189  grains  of  pure  silver  ;  white  £iaH  ^^  colonial  money  was  re* 
quired  to  equal  ^too  aterlia((.  When  the  dollar  wa-s  advanced  to 
7^.  6^.,  the  colonial  pound  equalled  fa.66,  or  1,031  grains  ofsih 
while  ^166^  of  colonial  cunency  was   worth  only  ,^100  aterliug. 
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Originally  and  for  some  Years  following  in  all  the 
Engtiih  American  Colonies^  5s.  Denomination  was 
equal  to  an  English  Crown  Sterl.  after  some  Time 
Pieces  of  Eighty  being  the  general  Currency  of  all 
foreign  American  Colonies,  became  also  their  Currency  ; 
and  they  remitted  or  gave  Credit  to  the  Merchants  at 
Home  (by  Home  is  meant  Great  Briiaiti)  a  Piece  of 
Eight  (value  4s.  6d.  Stcrl.)  for  a  Crown  or  5s.  Sterl. 
ihii  was  a  Fraud  of  \i  per  O^nt.  In  sundrj' of  oiir 
Colonies  were  enacted  Laws  against  passing  of  light 
Pieces  of  Eight ;  these  Laws  not  being  put  in  Execu- 
tion, heavy  and  light  Pieces  of  Eight  passed  promiscu- 
ously ;  and  as  it  always  happens,  a  bad  Currency  drove 
away  the  good  Currency ;  heavy  Pieces  of  Kiglit  were 
ship'd  off.  This  current  Money  growing  daily  lighter, 
a  Difference  was  made  between  hcav>'  Money  which  be- 
came Merchandize,  and  light  Money  in  which  they 
paid  their  Debts  gradually  from  10,  15,  20,  to  25  per 
Cent,  as  at  present  in  Jamaica  :  this  was  anoifter  and 
continued  Course  of  cheating  their  Creditors  and  Em- 
ployers at  Home.  From  a  Complaint  of  Merchants  and 
others  dealing  to  the  Plantations ;  Q.  Anne  by  Procla- 
mation, and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  afterwards 
by  the  Proclamation  Acl^  ordered,  that  after  A.  1709,  A 
heavy  Piece  of  Eight  and  other  Pieces  in  Proportion  to 

Pinaltf,  when  tb«  JollarwsBntedatSj.,  tbe  colonial  pouiid  auicnitited 
to  Sz.SCN  or  S167  ^riwi*  ot  silver  ;  wliJIe  £i7~fii  of  colooial  currencj' 
equalled  /"loo  sterHng.  All  these  i!omf>arit<otia  of  the  rate*  of  ex- 
cliange  of  Bngllsll  lutd  colonUl  curreacy  may  tw  found  carefully 
tiitMilate<i  in  Jobu  Wriglit's  American  NexoUator,  (third  edition.  l.«n- 
don,    1767). 
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their  IVeigkt,  in  all  our  Colonies  should  fiaxs  twt  exceed- 
ing ds.  Denomination}  This  Act  continues  to  be  ob- 
served ill  none  of  our  Colonies,  excepting  in  Barbadoes, 
and  Bermudas.  Virginia  Currency  was  formerly,  and 
continues  still  better  tlian  what  the  Act  directs. 

In  NEIVFOUNDLAND,  all  large  Sums  arc  trans- 
acted  in  Sterling  Bills  of  Exchange ;  small  Dealing 
are  in  English  Coin  Sterling  Value,  and  in  Pieces  of 
Eight  at  4J.  6rf.  being  the  Sterling  Value."  fl 

In  NOVA  SCOTIA;  The  Sterling  Bills  of  Ex-^ 
change  on  the  pay  of  the  Troops,  Garrison,  and  Train, 
Supply  there  with  what  they  may  liave  occasion  forf 
from  New  England:  Small  Dealings  arc  in  New  Eng- 
land publick  Billsy  and  in  French  Cain  from  Cape 
Breton  ;  one  Lrvre  equal  to  4s.  New  England  Currency  : 
at  Canso  Fish  and  Oil  arc  purchased  by  Bills  of  Ex- 
change New  England  Money  upon  Boston. 

In   the   four   Colonies  of   New  England,  viz.   Netit' 
Hampshire^  Massachusetts  Bay.,  Riwde  Isl4tttd  and  Con 
necticut^  their  Currency  being  Paper,  is  promiscuously 
the  same.  ^| 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (too  diminutive  for  a  seai^rate 
Province,  of  small  Trade  and  Credit)  their  Puhlick  Bills 
are  so  mu^h  counterfeited  they  scarce  obtain  a  Currency; 
hence  it  is  (the  Governour^s  iustniction  is  also  a  Bar} 

'  The  proclamalion  wu  iuu«cl  in  1704,  aad  the  !■«  was  pUMd  1l^^ 
Parliitumt  in  1707.     Sce6Anuc,  57,     TUe  law  is  rcpnntcd  lu   Cbal- 
mere,  Colonial  Currcacy,  414-415.    See  bIijo  Chalmers,  1 1-15. 

'Cbalmen  tliink^  that  "thccmrly  metallic  btBadard  of  Newfoonil. 

land wAA  the  Spanish  dollar,  ratfd  at  5s.  currency."    Coto> 

nial  Currency.  170. 
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that  at  present,  their  outstanding-  Bills  of  publick 
Credit,  some  on  Funds  of  Taxes,  some  on  Ivoan,  do  not 
exceed  /  12,000,  gradually  to  l>e  cancelled  by  December 
1742.'  Their  ordinary  Charge  of  Government  is  about 
L  1500  New  England  Currency  per  Annum. 

MASSAC HUSETTS-B AY :  This  being  mor«  es- 
pecially the  Scene  of  our  Discourse,  we  shall  be  more 
particular.'    At  the  first  settling  of  the  New  England 

'  Tliis  iiinouiit  stattd  by  r>oiiglA)i4  agrees  substAtitiAlty  with  a  state- 
ment  mwle  by  the  Secretary  of  (he  Prowiuce  of  New  Hampahire  to 
»739-  There  the  niiUtanding  note*  iiuuol  for  public  cxi)etises  were 
placed  at  ^10.576,  while  about  £2,<x>o  loaned  to  cilizetts  was  also  io 
circulation.  Sec  Provincial  Papers  Relaiin^  to  New  Hauipahtre,  V  : 
45-45.  (Concord.  1867-1877).  After  1743,  however.  New  Hampahire't 
bat»4  of  paper  larsely  increased.  See  Provincial  Papers,  V ;  557, 
619,  733.740-742,  Si3.  AccordloKly,  In  bit  Siitumnry  of  the  British 
Settlemeuta,  1 :  53S,  writtcu  in  1749,  DouKlaas  places  the  amount  of 
bills  of  credit  at  a  much  higher  figure. 

■The  accuracy  of  all  these  statcmenta  concerning  depreciation  In 
Massachusetts  can  be  readily  vcrifiod.  The  dollar  waa  firM  advanced 
to  51-  ill  1641.  Sec  Records  of  the  Governor  am!  Company  of  Masaa- 
dtusetls  Bay.  II :  »o,  39.  This  was  shortly  after  the  rapid  growth  of 
commerce  with  the  We«t  ludies.  The  next  depreciation  occurred 
after  1653.  when  the  New  England  mini  was  etttabliahcd  and  began 
to  coin  iiliitlinga  that  were  13  (o  15  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  sterling 
atandar<t.  Sec  Pdt.  Historical  Account  of  MasMichusctts  Currency, 
jt>-35  i  ilronBon,  HiiLorlcitl  Account  of  Connecticut  Currency,  New 
Baveu  Historical  Papers,  1 :  14-16,  (New  Itavcu,  1865).  On  thi»  basis 
the  dollar  would  have  been  worth  aix  shillings,  and  it  was  ao  rated  in 
1672.  Sec  Recorda  of  Massschtiaetts  Bay.  IV  :  Part  3.  533.  In  1705 
•  raaolution  of  the  General  Court  rated  silver  at  js.  per  ounce.  See 
Fell,  Maas«chusett»  Currency,  60.  Thix  valn<^  of  an  ounce  of  silver 
was  higher  than  the  sterlltig  value  iu  nearly  the  same  proportion  as 
the  rating  of  the  dollar  at  6s.  exccoled  ihe  EtcrlinK  value  of  4J- 6</. 
Tfae  reason  a.<tsigued  for  rating  ailver  by  the  ounce  was  that  most  of 
the  coins  circulating  were  too  much  clipped  and  sweated  to  paas  by 
tale.  Pelt  dom  not  mention  the  action  of  the  courts  iu  "  chancer* 
itig"  silver  to  &f.  par  ounce  in  1706.     But  Weeden  found  ailver  rated 
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Colonics ;  their  Medium  was  Sterling  Coin  at  Stcrlii 
Value,  and  Barter;  some  Part  of  their  Taxes  was  paid 
in  Provisions  and  other  Produce,  calletl  Stoi^k  in  /A? 
Treasury.  When  they  got  into  Trade  a  heavy  Piece  of 
Eight  passed  at  5J.  A.  1652,  They  proceeded  to  coin  Sil- 
ver ShiliingSt  six  Fences,  and  three  Fences.,  at  the  Rate 
af^.  to  a  heavy  iHece  0/  Eight ;  Silver  continued  cur- 
rent at  this  Rate  by  sundry  subsequent  Acts  of  Assem- 
bly till  A.  1705,  by  a  Resolve  of  the  General  Court  Sil- 
ver was  to  pass  at  75.  per  Oz.  A.  1706  the  Courts  of 
Judicature  cliancered  Silver  to  8^.  per  Os.  in  satisfying 
of  Debts,  being  nearly  after  the  Rate  of  (ts.  a  light 
Piece  of  KJKht  as  then  current.  At  this  Rate  Silver  aud 
Province  Bills  continued  upon  Far  until  A.  1714,  the 
Assembly  or  Legislature  fell  into  the  Error  of  making 
from  Time  to  Time  large  superfluous  Sums  of  Paper 
Money  upon  Loans,  and  the  Emissions  for  Charges  of 
Govemraeiit  not  cancellable  for  many  Years,  so  that 
these  PubUek  Bills  have  been  continually  depreciating 
for  these  last  26  Years,  and  are  now  arrived  to  39  s.  per 
Os.  Silver. 

ftt  Bj*.  iti  the  Snffollt  Probate  Rtc-oHs  in  1709.  Sec  Economic  and 
Socift]  History  of  New  EMylaud.  387,  {Boston  nml  New  Yorlt,  1891). 
Therefore  the  autlior's  stalcmctit  may  be  taken  aa  correcL  The  sU- 
ttstics  q{  depreciation  given  at  ttie  close  of  the  pamgraph  seem  to  1>e 
accurate.  In  tbe  Summary  of  the  Brilisli  Settlemeuts  furtUer  stntis- 
tics  nre  ^vcn,  I  :  494,  526-329.  Wilb  the  «ull)nr'§  ligum  the  reader 
may  compare  t«ble«of  dcprecidiion  in  tbe  New  England  colonies,  as 
fottaii  in  Belknap,  History  of  New  Hampshire,  III  :  225;  Bmnaon. 
Connecticut  Curreticy,  52  :  Phillips,  Paper  Currency  of  the  Amcnc«a 
Colonies,  153,  (Roxhury,  1865)  ;  I'oiter  aud  Kider,  Paper  Money  «f 
Rhode  lalnnrt,  55.  (Provirleiice.  iStto);  Hutchinson,  Diary  aud 
of  Tliomad  HutchioBou,  53,  (Boatou,  1S84}. 
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Afttssathusetls-  Bay  was  the  Trader  oj  Paper  Curren- 
cies in  our  Colonies.  Their  first  Emission  was  of  40,- 
000  /.  A.  1690  &  i69i(  to  pay  off  the  piiblick  Debts 
incurr'd  by  that  expensive,  tho'  unsuccessful,  Expedition 
against  Canada  \  of  this  Sum  10,000  /.  was  cancelled 
and  burnt  in  October  A.  1691 :  In  the  following  Years 
no  more  new  Emissions,  but  some  Re-emissious  of  the 
remainder,  and  that  only  for  the  necessary  Charges  of 
Govemraent,  called  in  by  Rates  or  Taxes  within  the 
Year;  the  last  Remission  of  these  Bills  was  A.  1701,  of 
9,000  /.  Bills  all  this  Period  continued  at  the  Rate  of 
6j.  a  heavy  Piece  of  Eight,  and  were  called  Old  Charier 
Bills.  A.  1702  began  new  Emissions  of  Province  Bills ; 
but.  as  it  ought  to  be  in  all  wise  Administrations,  can- 
celled by  Taxes  of  the  same  and  next  following  Year, 
until  A.  1704,  the  Rates  for  calling  them  in,  were  in 
Part  postponed  two  Years ;  they  began  A.  1 707  to  post- 
pone them  ill  Part  for  three  Years ;  A.  1709  for  4  Years ; 
A.  1710  for  five  years;  A.  1711  for  6  Years;  A.  1715 
for  7  Years;  A.  1721  for  la  Years;  A.  1722  for  13 
Yeftts  :  Thus  unnaturally  instead  0/  providing  for  Pos- 
teriiy^  they  proceeded  to  involve  them  in  Debt.  This 
long  publick  Credit  and  the  enonuous  publick  Loans, 
have  depreciated  our  Province  Bills  to  the  small  Value 
they  bear  at  present ;  the  Issiies  and  Cancellings  of  their 
Bills  being  for  a  long  Scries  of  Years  is  too  tedious  to  be 
particularly  aud  minutely  inserted. 

The  Province  of  the  Afassachusetts-Bay^  besides  the 

■  'The  facta  presented  concemitig  pMper  tuuea  in  MauachnitvlU  nra 

^^^COirect  in  nrnrly  cv«ry  pArticulAr.     Compare  Felt,  Maseacbtisetts  Cur- 
^^HVD^,  especially  49-53)  5(^S7>  63,  igo ;  Douglai,  PiouicUl  Uiitory  of 
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Emission  &  Rc^missions  of  the  40,000  /.  old  Charter 
Bills  have  since  A.  1702  emitted  and  re-emitted  Bills  of 
publick  Credit,  1,152,500  /.  upon  Funds  of  TaxeSy  and 
310,000  L  upon  LoanSy  being  in  all  near  one  and  a  half 
Million ;  whereof  about  230,000  L  still  outstanding,  and 
if  publick  Kftith  be  better  kept  will  be  gradually  can- 
celled by  A.  1743.  The  ordinary  Charges  of  Govern- 
ment may  be  about  40,000  /.  New  England  Currency 
per  Ann.  Exchange  tviik  Great  Britain  ^^o  per  Cent, 
Advance^  or  five  and  an  half  New  England  for  one 
Sterl. 

RHODE-ISLAND,*  their  first  Emissions  were  A, 

Mas&achuaette,  117-135;  Hotchinaon,  Hiatorr  of  Blss«acba»etta,  I: 
402-403.  U:  251,  241-341.  317-318,  379-381.  la  llie  Summary  of  the 
British  Settlemeots.  DoukIws  gives  further  dcUila  and  coutiaaes  the 
Idstory  dowa  to  174S.  Sec  Snmmary.  1 :  494>  509-sia,  525-537,  II : 
15-16. 

'  The  aniltor'fi  stAti&tics  of  the  amount  of  Rliodf^  Island's  iaanea  are 
not  Hccrumte.  Prior  to  the  jcax  r74o  there  had  been  issued  for  meet- 
ing expenses  of  the  treasury  /*!  14.000,  while  ^380,000  had  been 
loaned  to  the  citizens  iti  the  first  six  "bauks"  and  yfi.ooo  had  been 
advanced  to  Willtnm  Borden.  Thua  the  total  issnea  before  1740 
equalled  /497.00ft.  There  had  been  retired  from  time  to  time  £10$^ 
000  of  the  bills  issned  to  supply  the  treasury,  while  very  few  of  the 
trills  loaned  to  ciUxeua  had  been  re]>aid  and  canc-elled.  Therefore  the 
amount  of  bills  in  circulation  in  1739  could  not  have  been  far  from 
jf38o,oc».  See  Potter  and  Rider.  Paper  Money  of  Rhode  Island.  50, 
SI.  <35.  136.  '37.  177.  178.  The  mistake  of  the  author  ia  not  remark. 
able  for  it  was  uot  easy  to  nucertain  the  exact  condition  nf  Rhode 
laland'a  paper  currency.  Gov.  Ward,  in  a  statement  made  in  January, 
I74t>,  placed  the  amount  of  outstandiuu  bills  at  ;^340,ooo.  See  Potter 
and  Rider,  Paper  Money  of  Rhode  Island,  160.  The  author's  picture 
of  the  paper  money  regime  is  not  overdrawn.  See,  besides  Potter 
and  Rider.  Arnold.  S.  G,,  History  of  Rhode  Island.  (New  York, 
'859)  ;  Phillips,  Paper  Currency  of  the  American  Colonies,  94-189. 
Id  bis  Snmmary  of  the  Oritish  Settlements,  the  author  has  made 
furttierrerercuces  to  Rhwle  Island'i  paper  currency.  See  1 :  528,  U  : 
86-87,  99.  107-ioS,  193-193. 
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1710,  towards  paying  more  readily  their  quota  of  Charges 
on  the  Expedition  against  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis 
Royal)  in  Nova  Scotia^  and  have  emitted  from  1'ime  to 
Time,  in  all  399,300/.  whereof  only  19,300/.  upon  Funds 
of  Taxes  for  Government  Charges,  and  360,000  t.  upon 
Loans,  whereof  there  is  at  present  outstanding  (all  upon 
Loans)  330,000/.  circiter ;  which,  if  their  piiblick  Faith 
should  chance  to  be  kept  in  Time  coming,  will  not  be 
finished  cancelling  until  A.  r^sg.  Tlie  Interest  of  thase 
pnblick  Loans  defreys  the  Charges  of  Government,  and 
of  their  Towns. 

I  shall  embrace  this  Opportunity  of  exemplifying  the 
Iniquity  of  Colony  pnblick  Bills  of  Credit  by  the  In- 
stance of  Rhode-Island y  a  small  Colony  containing  about 
18,000  Souls,  under  an  old  Charter  very  lax  and  general  ; 
they  admit  of  no  Instructions  from  the  A';«^,  Conucil, 
or  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  ;  the  King  having  no 
Representative  or  Commissioned  Govcrneur  in  their 
Legislature.  This  handful  of  People  have  lately  made  a 
very  profitable  Branch  of  Trade  and  Commerce  by 
tugociating  their  own  Paper  Money  in  various  Shapes  : 
their  Monc>'  being  Loans  of  Paper  Credit  called  Bills, 
from  their  Government  to  private  Persons  upon  Land 
Security;  to  be  rep;iid  not  in  the  same  real  Value,  but 
in  the  same  depreciating  fallacious  Denominations. 

I.  Their  first  Loan  was  A.  1715  for  10  Years,  but 
have  by  subscqncnt  Acts  postponed  and  prolonged  the 
Payments,  so  that  the  last  Payment  was  A.  1738,  Thus 
A.  17x5  Bxchangc  was  at  65  per  Cent,  with  England^ 
A*  l7Jt8  Exchange  was  at  400  per  Cent.  Advance  ;  that 
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is  for  loo  L  Sterl.  Value  received,  tliey  pay  only  after 
the  Rate  of  ;^^  L  Sterl.  Suppose  further,  that  the  same 
Person  upon  the  same  T^and  Security,  borrows  again  of 
the  new  Emission  A.  173S,  this  33  /.  Sterl.  value;  and, 
as  formerly  by  repeated  large  Emissions.  Exchange  bfr 
comes  as  at  present  in  North-Carolina  10  for  i  Stcrl. 
by  A.  1758  the  Period  of  this  Ivoan,  the  ori^nal  100  i 
SterL  Value  ivill  be  redeemed  with  16  /.  Sterl.  Value. 
And  if  this  Paper  Money  Loan  Trade,  could  be  sup- 
posed to  continue,  the  Land  Security  would  gradually 
vanish,  the  Land  redeemed  and  the  Debt  paid  xoiih 
nothing. 

2.  They  who  take  up  this  I/oan  Money  are  called 
Sharers;  and  for  the  first  ten  Years  pay  into  the 
Treasury  5  per  Cent,  per  Annum  Interest ;  and  for  chefl 
other  ten  Years  pay  10 per  Cent,  per  Annum  of  the  Princi- 
pal, without  Interest.  The  Sharers  let  out  this  Money, 
in  their  own  &  ueighbonriug  Colonies  at  10  per  Cent, 
for  the  said  twenty  Years  (some  let  it  at  a  higher  Intecfl 
est)  is  at  the  Expiration  of  the  twenty  Years  300/,  for 
every  100  /.  Loan,  Principal  and  simple  Interest ;  for 
which  only  150  /.  is  paid  into  the  Colony  Treasury^  & 
150  /.  is  clear  Gain  ;  So  that  in  this  Shape  /or  every 
100,000  /.  Emission^  their  People  in  the  space  of  twenty 
Years^  have  after  the  Rate  o/"  150,000  /.  clear  Profits, 

3.  In  another  Shape;  upon  a  new  Emission,  Interest 
is  made  with  the  Managers^  to  obtain  Shares  in  the 
Loan:  the  Sharers  immediately  sell  (or  may  sell)  their 
Privilege^  as  it  is  called,  for  ready  Money  Praemium  ,• 
at  the  Emission  A.  1738  the  Praemium  was  35  per  Cent: 
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that  is,  the  Emission  ly  100,000  /.  does  immediately  pro- 
duce after  the  Rate  of  35,00a  /.   ready   Money  profit. 

4.  Rhode-Island  ptirclia-ses  frcini  their  tieigbbonring 
large  Province  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay ^  all  Sorts  of 
Britisli  and  Foreign  Goods  with  this  Paper  Manufacture 
^'hich  cost  nothing,  which  enables  them  to  rival  us  in 
Trade,  particularly  in  that  valuable  Branch  of  it  to  the 
West  Tudia  Islands,  and  to  which  by  some  unaccounta- 
ble Infatuation  we  give  a  Cwrrency ;  while  at  the  same 
Time  our  Merchants  cannot  make  Returns  by  any  Col- 
ony Paper  Money,  for  these  Goods;  it  is  true,  some- 
times tJiey  bring  us  Molasses  from  the  Sugar  Islands. 
We  have  a  late  good  Law  against  the  currency  of  such 
Bills,  but  not  being  put  in  Execution,  is  of  no  Effect. 
The  only  Reason  that  can  be  assifftied  for  giving  the 
Rhode-Island  Bills  a  Currency^  is,  that  they  are  re- 
ceived in  all  Payments  by  Consent :  The  same  Reason 
may  hold  good  for  passing  of  any  Bills,  even  the 
500,000  /.  lately  proposed  without  Fund  or  Period ;  and 
of  Counterfeit  Bills,  as  in  Fact  some  Bills  of  Connecticut 
of  .small  Denominations,  tho'  known  to  be  Counterfeit, 
have  a  currency. 

CONNECTICUTT,  a  Charter  Colony  of  industrious 
Husbandmen,  having,  with  much  Prudence  emitted  only 
small  Quantities  of  Rills;  Silver  would  have  continued 
with  them  at  Sj.  per  Oz.  as  it  did  in  New  York  their 
neighbouring  Government  westward,  if  their  People  had 
not  given  a  Currency  to  the  publick  Bills  of  their 
Brethren,  iu  the  neighbouring  Colonies  of  Nezo  England. 
Connecticut  emitted  Bills  only  for  the  present  uecessary 
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Charges  of  Governmeut  upon  Funds  of  Taxes^  until  A, 
1733,  having  granted  a  Charter  ior  Trade  and  Com- 
merce to  a  Society  in  Ncw-Lomion,  this  Society  manu* 
fecturcd  some  Bills  of  their  own,  but  their  Currency  he- 
ing  soon  at  a  stand ;  the  Government  were  obliged  ia 
Justice  to  the  Possessors,  to  emit  50,ocx}  A  upon  Loan  to 
enable  those  concerned  in  the  Society  to  pay  off  their 
Society  UiHs  in  Colony  Bills  ;  their  Charter  was  vacated, 
and  a  wholesome  Law  enacted,  That  for  any  single  /Vf^  | 
jo«,  or  Society  of  Persons  to  emit  and  pass  Bills  for  Com- 
merce or  in  imitation  of  Colony  Htlls^  Penalty  should  be 
as  in  Case  of  Forgery^  or  of  counterfeiting  Colony  Bills. 
Their  first  Emission  of  Colony  Bills  was  in  W.  1709,  and 
may  have  emitted  in  all  155,000  /.  whereof  only  the 
above  50,000  I  upon  Loan.  There  are  at  present  out- 
standing about  60,000  /.  which  will  be  gradually  can- 
celled by  A.  1742,  if  the  present  good  Assistants  (Coun- 
cil) continue  to  be  annually  elected.  They  ha\-e  at 
Times  been  guilty  of  emitting  small  Suras  for  the  pres- 
ent Supply  of  Government  (by  oversight  and  not  with 
any  sinister  Design)  without  annexing  a  Fund  or  Period  ; 
but  have  soon  after  been  cancelled  by  Taxes.  Their 
ordinary  Charge  of  Government  does  not  exceed  3,000/. 
A'Srie*  £'«^/<?«rf  Currency  per  Annum.' 


'The  entire  jiccuracy  of  the  author's  staleueiits  majr  b«  4eeu  by 
referring  to  Branson,  Connecticut  Currencj-,  39-66.  The  whol« 
Btauunt  of  paper  auibonv.eil  prior  to  1740  in  ^iveu  by  Bronsoo  as 
^156,000.  iDcladiag  the  jCso.aao  loaned  out  in  the  bank  of  1733.  S*m 
Connecticut  Currency,  42-45, 4S-51.  86.  Concerning  the  promisciKiUB 
circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  New  Englanij  colonics,  it  may  be  noted 
that  MiiMLachuHcttu,  in  1749,  and  Connecticut,  in  1751,  afler  they  hiul 
resumed  a  specie  basis,  outlawed  th«  notes  o(  Rhode  bland  and  New 
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N.B.  This  proniiscnous  Currency  in  the  four  Govern- 
ments of  New  Eftghftdf  that  is,  one  Colony  giving  a 
Currency  to  the  enonnous  Paper  Credit  Emisaons  of 
one  of  the  other  Colonies,  has  the  same  Effect  as  if  that 
Colony  did  emit  Bills  of  its  own  ;  thus  the  Kiug^s  In- 
structions to  the  commissioned  Governments  are  evaded, 
by  the  popular  Charter  Governments,  rendring  them  of 
no  Effect,  having  as  it  were  no  Dcpendance  on  the 
Crown.  A  Partiamentary  Regulation  is  tke  only  ade- 
quate Remedy. 

A^j^/f^KO^ A' chancered  Proclamation  Money  to  8  s. 
per  Oz.  of  Silver,  at  the  same  Time  and  for  the  same 
Reasons,  as  has  been  said  of  Massachusetts-Bay  Govern- 
ment; A.  1709  towards  the  Charge  of  an  intended  Ex- 
pedition against  Canada  (upon  this  same  Occasion,  be- 
gan the  first  Paper  Money  Emissions  of  New  Jerseys  & 
Connecticut)  they  issued  t3,cxx>  /.  publick  Bills  of  Credit 
bearing  Interest :  A.  1710  the  Interest  was  taken  off 
upon  pretence,  that  it  occasion'd  them  to  be  hoarded  up 
as  Bonds,  and  did  fnistrate  their  Currency  ;  and  10,000  /. 
more  Bills  without  Interest  were  issued.  All  these  Bilk 
being  small  Sums  and  faithfully  paid  off  &  sunk  in 
Taxes,  did  not  affect  Exchange  with  England. 

A  1714.  By  collusion  of  the  Govemour,  Council  and 
Representatives,  a  large  Sum  of  27,680  L  in  Bills,  was 


JIaiiipabiK,  and  fbrluile  tlicir  Tunlicr  currency.  Sec  Pelt,  Uam*- 
ctiiiKii*  Ciirtencv.  lai;  BroiiiM>«,  Connecticut  Curreucr,  71  ;  Potter 
attd  Ritler,  Paper  Money  of  Rhode  tfllaad,  f-ft-tA.  See  atM>  the 
aatfaor's  Siiujmarr  of  ilie  Brit»U  Scttlcmeuts,  II:  i93-i95.  The 
"  I'«rlianictiUry  Kcj^aUtioii  "  desired  by  Uou>;las9  waa  secured  is 
[751  and  1764.     Sec  Chalmer*,  Colonial  Currency,  18. 


^ 
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issued,  to  pay  oflf  Government  Debts,  ■whereoff  some  Part 
consisted  of  /heir  own  ill  founded  Claims  ;  gradually 
be  cancelled  by  Excise  on  L,i(juon>  to  A.  1734:  these       1 
were  issued   with  the  Rayal  Assent  .  .  .  A.  1717  f or  ^| 
paying  of  Government  Charges  &  Debts  were  issued  16,- 
607  /.  without  waitiue  for  the  ^*yrt/ Approbation,  gradu- 
ally to  be  cancelled  by  a  Duty  upon  Wines  and  Rum  for  17 
Years  aud  Excise  continued  from  A.  173410^4.  1739: 
this  Emission  was  connived  at  by  ^ft  Boards  o\  Council, 
Trade  and  Plantations  at  Home ;  lest  many  Persons  who 
had  bona  fide  received  them  for  valuable  Considerations, 
might  suffer  by  their  being  suppressed.     Which  Indul- 
gence this  Government  have  abused,  by  never  waiting 
for  the  Royal  Assent  in  their  future  Emissions. 

In  the  intennediate  Years  were  some  small  Emissions 
for  Charges  of  Government,  and  regularly  cancelled.  .  . 
A,  1734  issued  12,000  /.  in  Bills  for  Fortifications  to  be 
gradually  sunk  before  A.  1746  by  Imposts  .  .  .  A.  1738 
issued  48,300  /.  Bills,  whereof  40,000  t.  uikju  Loan  ;  al!  to 
be  sunk  and  paid  in  by  A.  1750 :  this  raisM  Kxchauge 
to  yoper  Cent,  and  Silver  to  9  s.  3  d.  per  O2.  TAe  Lieut, 
Govermmr  to  obtain  of  the  People  a  Governout's  Allow- 
ance  consented  to  humour  them  in  tkis  Emission. 

^-  '739i  th.e  Funds  being  otherways  applied,  it  was 
found  that  contrary  to  publick  Faith^  I5i00o  /.  of  the 
Emissions  A.  1714  &  1717  were  still  current,  and  fifteen 
Years  more  upon  Excise  were  euacled  to  cancel  them. 
So  that  now  there  is  about  70,000  /.  iu  Bills  of  New-  York 
current.' 

'  For  LuformBtion  concerning  New   York,    DoukIaas  probably  de- 
pciiHed   \AX^<e\j   upon    bit    friend  und  concspondent,   Cadwiillwlcr 
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NEWJERSIES^  A.  1709  issued  3,000  /.  publick  Bills 
of  Credit  upon  the  intended  Expedition  against  Canada ; 
aud  A.  X711  upon  another  intended  Canada  ExjMrdition 
5,oc»  /.  more  Bills  were  emitted,  to  be  cancelled  grad- 
ually before  A.  1713;  but  were  by  Acts  of  Assembly 
postponed^  &.  many  Bills  of  both  Emissions  were  currant 
A.  1723.' 

A.  1724  emitted  40,000  /.  in  Bills  whereof  some  small 
Part  was  to  cancel  the  old  outstanding  Bills,  and  the  rest 
upon  Loan  to  be  paid  in  gradually  in  twelve  Years. 
This  being  too  large  an  Emission  for  a  small  Colony,  tlieir 
Bills  became  of  less  Value  than  those  of  Nexjt>-York\  but 
being  yearly  in  good  Faith,  sunk,  they  became  equal,  and 
after  some  Years  2  s.  in  the  Pound  better  than  New-  York 
Bills.     This  is  a  Demonstration,  that  the  Quantity  of 

Colden.  In  1724,  Colden,  as  muter  in  chancery,  Bubmitted  a  nport 
on  Lhe  legftl  »etltenieut  of  the  vnlue  of  foreign  coinii.  See  Fcniow, 
in  Mrmorial  IIibiotj  of  New  York,  IV  :  J07-J08,  (New  York,  1893). 
Tlie  IcKbilnlurc  in  1708  UacI  «flvftuc«<)  tlic  rHiiiiy  of  (liver  to  8  i.  per 
ounce.  See  Documents  Relative  to  the  Colonial  Hiaiory  of  New 
York.  V:  66,  67,  68.  (Albany.  iSjSt;  Hiokcn«.  Hi«ory  of  Bills  of 
Credit  iMHed  by  New  York,  11- 1 a,  ( Albany,  i«66).  The  gciientl  ac- 
curacy of  the  following  pnni){rKph3i  011  New  York  (.iirreticy  may  b« 
wen  by  coQBulting  llickcox,  Billn  of  Credit  Traueit  by  New  Y'ork,  ij- 
■4>  15-16,  19-21,  33,  35,  26,  39,  66:  Periiow  in  Uemorial  HtMtnry  of 
New  York,  IV :  JI2-3H.  Sec  alao  the  antfaor'-i  Summary  of  the 
Brilisti  SctllemciiU,  II;  354-156. 

'The  Huthor'a  account  of  New  Jeney'a  paper  issuea  is  quite  cor- 
rect, except  that  he  •loe<i  not  mealion  two  issue*  made  between  1734 
aod  173).  Oti  the  «ubjecl  see  Pblltips,  Pttper  Cmreocy  of  ihc  Amcri- 
Cu  Colonies.  59-6u,  63,  67-63,  69,  7].  SS,  89.  See  ilaa  letLcrs  of  Got. 
llonii  to  the  LoM^  of  Trade  in  1739  and  1741,  conudned  in  Papers  of 
l,ewis  Morris,  47-53,  i3'-'37.  published  by  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  (New  York,  tSjal-  Oou^laiM  refers  to  New  Jersey's  currency 
In  his  Snmmar>-,  1 :  494,  II :  3S5. 
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Paper  Money  increasing  or  faithfully  decreasing*,  sinks  or 
raises  the  Value  of  it.  .  .  A.  1733,  was  issued  ao,ooo  /. 
more  upon  Loan  to  be  gradually  paid  in  sixteen  Years: 
this  Emission  fell  their  Bills  to  near  Par  with  New- 
York.  .  .  v4.  1734,  the  first  Loan  of  A.  1724,  being;  near 
sunk,  the  Assembly  enacted  a  40,000  /.  Loan,  but  was  not 
issued  till  A.  1736,  having  then  obtain'd  the  A'^^-a/ Appro- 
bation, and  passed  scarce  ai  Par  with  New-  York  ;  but  up- 
on the  New-  York  Emission  of  48,300  L  A.  1738,  \S^^  Jersey 
Bills  are  6d.  in  the  Pound  better  than  New-  York  Bills,  and 
r  s.  in  the  Pound  better  than  those  of  Pensylvania. 

The  Jersey  Bills  keep  their  Credit  better  than  those 
of  Pensylvania  and  New-  York  for  these  two  Reasons,  ij|| 
New-York  Bills  not  being  current  in  Pensylvania,  and 
Pensylvania  Bills  not  current  in  NetP-Yi)rk\  h\i\.  Jersey 
Bills  current  in  both,  all  Pa>*ments  between  New-York^ 
and  Pensylvania  are  made  in  Jersey  Bills.    2.  In  the  /crJB 
seys  failure  of  the  Loan  Payments,  at  the  Da>'s  appointed  ; 
is  equivalent  to  Judgment,  and  thereafter  only  30  Days 
Redemption  of  Mortgages  is  allowed. 

The  ^  per  Cent.  Interest  of  pnblick  Loans  defrays  all 
Charges  oj Government.  In  \\\^ Jerseys  at  present  about 
60,000  l.  in  publick  Bills  current  all  upon  Loan. 

In  the  two  Govcrmneuts  of  PENSYLVANIA^  thei 


I 


'  Por  veriticiition  of  th«  autfaor'a  account  of  Pennsylranui'a  paper 
money  see  Phillip*,  Paper  Currency  of  the  American  Colonies.  l3-t5, 
17-18,  ig,  a6-27,  37-39.  The  subject  has  been  treated  recently  in  a 
very  interei'.inK  paper,  "  Pennsjlvauia  Paper  Curreticy,"  by  C,  W. 
Macfarlane,  iu  Annals  of  the  Amerieatt  Academy  of  I\}litiaU  am4 
Sadat  Science,  VlII :  jo-t26,  (Phllstlelphin,  1896).  For  the  ftrfpi. 
meuu  in  fiivor  of  the  PentiaylvaniH  paper,  aee  Prauklin'a  Modeat  In. 
quiry   tnto  th«  Natnr*   nniJ  Necnwity  of  •  Paper   Carrency,  (1739) 
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Currency  contiuued  Silver  Proclamation  Valne,  until  A. 

1723  :  The  three  Upper  Counties  (strictly  called  Pensyi- 
vania)  emitted  upon  Loan  15,000/.  in  Bills,  and  A, 

1724  emitted  30,000/.  more;  but  A.  1726  finding  that 
in  strictness  of  the  two  preceeding  Acts  6100  l.  part  of 
the  Capital  of  45,000  /.  was  sunk,  the  Kncouragers  of 
Paper  Money  procured  an  Act  for  re-emitting  what 
should  be  annually  paid  in  of  the  remainder  by  the  Bor- 
rowers; and  A.  1729  emitted  30,000  /.  which  have  gen- 
erally been  continued  out  by  re-etnitiing  Acts  from 
Time  to  Time.  A.  1739  they  made  an  Addition  of 
about  11,100  /.  upon  Loan  ou  the  same  Terms :  so  that 
at  present  they  have  80,000  /.  all  upon  Loan.  Ex- 
change with  London  75  per  Cent,  before  Emissions  of 
Paper  Money  it  was  only  33  pcf  Cent. 

The  three  Lower  Counties  have  also  Paper  Cnrrency 
in  small  Quantities,  and  upon  the  same  footing. 

In  Maryland  Silver  continued  at  Proclamation  Value 

until  A.  1734,  with  a  considerable  Concomitant  Truck 

Trade  as  a  Afedinm^  viz.  Tobacco ;  they  then  emitted 

90,000  /.  in  Bills,  which  tho'  payable  to  the  Possessors 

in  Sterling  well  secured,  the  Sum  being  too  large,  and 

the  Periods  too  long,  viz.  three  partial  Payments  of  15 

Years  Periods  each ;  Exchange  immediately  rose  from 

33  to  too  per  Cent.^ 

Sparks,  WorkB  of  Franklin,  11 :  asj-jv?,  (Borton,  1836}.  PorBBOtlief 
rightcentb  century  nccnunt,  >tc«  Historical  Review  of  PcntiMylvMnin, 
(Loudon,  1759),  possibly  by  Franklin.  Douglass  refers  to  Peunsyl- 
TsnU  currency  la  hl»  Suuimary,  I  ;  494,  II :  330.  334-3ul5- 

■  For  lb«  paper  issaes  of  Maryland  in  1733-1 734.  see  Tbomaa  Bacon, 
Lawi  of  Maryland,  Act*  of  1733,  Ohnp.  6,  (Annapolia,  r765)  ;  Scbarf, 
J.  T.,  History  of  Maryland,  II :  35-36,  (Baltimore,  1879). 
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VIRGINIA  has  the  same  considerable  Truck  Tra4e 
Mediuniy  \*iz.  Tobacco;  and  with  regard  lo  Silver  Cur- 
rency have  kept  their  Integrity  belter  than  the  other 
Colonies.  It  is  true,  Lord  Culpepper  their  Govemour^ 
about  A.  1680,  by  an  arbitrary  Proceeding  iu  the  quality 
of  the  King's  Representative,  did,  by  virtue  of  his  own 
Proclamation,  alter  the  Value  of  their  Silver  Coin  for 
his  own  Profit,  to  defraud  an  English  Regiment  then 
paid  off  and  disbanded,  (this  Regiment  was  sent  from 
England  \o  quell  an  Insurrection  or  Mutiny  in  V'ir^'nia 
under  Bacon)  but  soon  finding^  that  it  occasioned  much 
Confusion  in  Business,  and  did  particularly  affect  his 
own  Perquisites;  he  reduced  it  again  to  the  former 
Standard.  Silver  a  few  Years  ago  was  6  s.  a  Crown 
British,  or  6s.  3d.  pec  Oz.  Silver,  at  present  it  is  6s.  8d. 
per  Oz.  of  Silver,  and  5  /.  per  Oz.  Gold  ;  is  35  per  CrmL 
worse  Ihan  Sterling} 

NORTH  CAROL! N Ay  an  inconsiderable  Colony 
scarce  capable  of  any  P'und  for  Paper  Emissions;  have 
notwithstanding  40,000  /.  upon  I^an^  and  12,500  t, 
upou  Funds  of   Taxes.     At  present  Exchange  is  settled 


'  No  bills  of  credit  were  isaued  by  Virginia  prior  lo  IJJ5.     Pbfllipi^  ^ 
Paper  Currency  of  tlic  Amencaii  Colonieii,   195  ;   Ripl«y,  FinBncial 
Hislory  of  Virginia,  [53-54-    Gov.  Culpepper  advanced  Ihe  rBting  of 
the  dollar  to  61.  in  i&'i^3.     The  complaint  alluded  to  took  the  form  oT 
■  charge  thnt  the  Governor  procured  light  weight  coiiu  with  which  to 
pay  soldiers  while  the  r&ting  was  advanced.     Ripley,  FiuBncial   Hi»> 
tory  of  Virgtma,  117.     Silver  was  r«t<rd  iu  17TO  at  6J.  j(/.  p«r  ooacc  ; 
and  in  1717  it  was  nted  at  fa.  8c/.    With  gold  al   ^5   per  ounce,  the 
rftting  of  6s.  8<f.  for  silver  would  give  a  ratio  of  15  to  1.     Ripley,   Pi*fl 
nancial  History  of  Virginia,  137.  130.    This  rating  of  silver  was  bet*  ^ 
ter  than  proclamation   money,   as  Douglass  states  on  p.  303.     Tb« 
proclamation  allowed  silver  to  be  rated  at  6s.  io)(d. 
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)y  tneir    Legislature  at    lo    North    Carolina    for   i 
Sieriin^: 

In  SOUTff  CAROLINA  their  first  Emission  o£ 
publick  Paper  Credit  was  A.  1702,  towards  the  Charg;es 
of  an  Expedition  against  St.  Augustine,  Their  Legis- 
lature have  been  most  notoriously  guilty  of  breach  of 
publick  Faith  in  not  cancelling-  their  Bills,  nesidcs 
the  Emissions  for  ordinary  Charges  of  Government,  and 
their  Expeditions  against  the  North  Carolina  Indians 
A.  1711,  and  against  the  Sotttkern  Indians  A.  1715, 
they  have  large  Sums  upon  Loans.  They  may  have  at 
present  outstanding  about  250,000  /.  iu  Province  Bills 
(whereof  above  100,000  /.  without  Fund  or  Period)  be- 
sides private  Notes  of  substantial  Merchants  negociatcd, 
payable  upon  Demand  in  Province  Bills;  they  have 
also  a  valuable  Truck.,  vnr.  Rice.  Their  present  Ex- 
change with  London  as  settled  by  their  Legislature  to 


'  It  wiLS  probably  impossible  Tor  Douglass  to  tccurc  much  iafonna- 
tion  concerning  NorUi  Curolina.  Note  what.  Mr.  Sauiid'crH  says  of 
the  iucre<iibile  ;coiiditioii  of  the  recortig  of  that  colony,  in  Colonial 
Records  of  North  Citrolina.  I :  p.  v.,  (RKlcJgh,  lS86).  The  colony 
bad,  K«  atated  bv  Doutjlais,  issued  ^'40,000  iu  bills,  whicb  were  loaued 
to  citizens.  Thene  biUs  were  exchunged  for  «ticitfaer  issue  of  the 
same  amount  in  1735.  Iu  tbis  lAtter  year,  also,  ^10,000  was  issued 
for  meetiiifi:  public  expenses.  Colonial  Records,  IV;  419;  cf.  p.  xxiL 
For  infonnatiou  conceniiug  earlier  issues,  see  Colouial  Reconls,  II : 
pp.  IV,  Rud  V.  Ill :  p.  Xrv,  The  histories  of  .North  Caroiinn  are 
Tcry  inaccurate  autl  iuconiplete  ou  tbis  point,  but  see  H.  WjlUomson, 
History  of  North  Carolina,  1 :  205,  II  :  38,  (PliUailelphia,  iSta)  ;  F.  X, 
Martin,  History  of  North  Carolina,  1 :  375.  393,  301,  II :  18.  (New 
Orlcaoa,  1839) ;  F.  L.  Hawks,  History  of  North  Carolina.  II :  380, 
ei  se^.,  ( FayetteTllle,  1858).  The  rate  of  depreciation  in  1739  was  as 
Mated  by  Douglass. 
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ascertain  the  Vainc  of  Debts  contracted,  is  8  South  Caro- 
lina for  I  Sterling} 

In  the  new  Colony  of  GEORGIA^  their  Currency 
are  the  Trustees  sola  Bills  Sterling  :  the  Funds  are  the 
Allowances  by  Parliament,  and  private  Subscription  to 
carry  on  the  Settlement.* 

PROVIDENCE  mz\vi'^\n%  the  rest  of  the  Bahama 
Islands  is  scarce  reckoned  a  Colony. 

In  BERMUDAS  a  Colony  of  Sea  Carriers ;  their 
Currency  continues  Proclamation  Value.* 

'  The  ilttte  of  the  first,  issue  of  bills  in  Soutb  CaroHoA  is  uEiuIlf 
suted  lu  [703,  but  tUe  set  wM  ipprovetl  iu  May.  1703.  Sutntcs  M 
Larije  of  Soutb  CaroUna.  II :  no,  aia,  (Columbia.  i8}6-t84i).  Tbt 
next  date  giveu  bj  UonglasssEiould  be  1712, 11011711.  Statatcs,  II :  3S9. 
Bis  other  flUleineiits  are  accurate.  In  1736  there  was  an  issue  of^^llOv- 
000,  of  whicU  jCioo.oao  was  for  cxcbanfpng  old  bills,  and  the  rc- 
mninder  was  to  be  loaned  tocitizens.  Statutes,  III  :43s.  Old  hills,  iasued 
before  17^6  and  still  circulating,  woukl  easily  raise  the  total  volnme 
of  currency  in  1759  to  /"jso.ooo,  CoucerninK  the  value  of  the  paper 
currency,  the  editor  baa  fouml  a  law  paiueil  iu  1746.  making  ailrer 
receivableat;^!.  171. 6rf.  peronnce.  Tbesterliug  value  was  51.  arf,  Thi> 
would  give  7.3  to  i  asttaerateof  exchange.  Thelaw  iatning /'sia.aao 
of  bilU  in  1 736  declared  them  equal  to  ^"30^000  sterling,  an  exchange  of 
7  to  T.  Since  ofBciat  rates  of  depreciation  commonly  nndercstintale 
the  rate  of  exchauge,  tbc  author's  slatentent  accnis  sufficiently  sc- 
enrate.  See  Statutea,  111:  414.  On  Soutb  Carolina  rurreacy  ae* 
editorial  note  iu  Statntea,  II;  708-71^;  Ramsay,  History  of  Soutk 
Carolina,  III  163,  163,  i6s-t69;  Carroll,  Hiiitorical  Collections  of 
South  Carolina,  II:  256-357,  (New  York,  l8j6);  Whitney,  GoreriH 
m«nt  of  the  Colony  of  Soutb  Carotins,  110-114,  (Haltitnore,  1895). 

*  On  sola  bills  see,  Jones,  History  of  Georgia,  1  :  439-430,  ( fioaUn, 
1883);  Stevens.  History  of  Georgia,  I:  314-316,  40J.  (New  York. 
1S47) ;  M'Call,  History  of  Georgia,  I  :  I90.  (Savannah,  1811}. 

*0n  the  currency  of  the  Benundas  aee  Cbalmcrs,  Colonial  Car- 
reacy,  155-156.  On  p.303  Oonglusfaad  said  that  Bermuda  observed  the 
Parliamentary  act  of;i707.  This  was  not  altogether  accurate,  for  Ber- 
muda evaded  the  act  by  adopting  a  gold  standard.     Yet  ail  ver  wa*  rated 
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BARBADOES:  Their  Currency  is  Proclamation 
Value,  by  weight  65.  lod,  farthing  per  O2.  Silver.  By 
the  Advice  of  Mr.  W.  from  New  Engtand,  tliey  made 
the  Experiment  of  a  Paper  Currency,  and  emitted  16,000 
L  upon  the  Ncgroc  Tax  Fund,  and  soon  after  80,000  L 
upon  fu)an  ;  these  Bills  immediately  fell  40  per  Cent. 
below  Silver,  and  upon  Complaint  were  directly  sup- 
pressed by  an  Order  from  England;  and  some  0/ the 
Possessors  who  gave  them  a  Currency  have  Qiiaiitities 
of  them  to  show  as  a  Monument  of  this  Folly,  and  of 
Paper  Money  becoming  waste  Paper. 

Here  as  in  all  our  Sngar  Islands,  Sugar  according  to 
its  Quality  at  the  Market  Price,  serves  as  a  Truck 
Medium  to  pay  Debts.  The  Par  of  Exchange  is  33  per 
Cent,  but  generally  lower  and  in  favour  of  Barbadoes. 

Tlie  CARRIBEE  LEEWARD  fS/.ANDSoi  Ante- 
gogy  Newisy  Si.  Chn'stophersj  Montserraty  &  the  Virgitu^ 
have  depreciated  from  Silver  Proclamation  Value  to  8j. 
per  Oz.  ill  the  same  Manner  as  has  been  said  of  Massa- 
chusetts-Bay \  but  never  proceeded  to  that  Fraud,  Paper 
Money:  liglit  Pieces  of  Kight  are  current  by  Talc.  Ex- 
change 50  per  C^tt.  Advance. 

at  the  prodamnlioQ  rntc  of  &t.  lO%4.  per  ounce,  so  that  llicre  is  ■  basis 
for  tbc  author'a  ntxtcmciit.  Ou  BArliadwii,  see  Chtlmen,  50-53.  Me- 
tallic mouey  irafl  matntaiue<l  at  proclamation  value.  The  amounts  of 
the  pApcr  idsuefl  in  1705  and  1706.  however,  were-slighlly  difFrrent 
from  the  fiRures  of  Douglasft.  jCl/Xb  was  issiitd  for  public  expcu»e«, 
and  ^65.000  lo«u«]  to  cilixetia.  The  "Mr.  W.  from  New  Knf{tMRd  " 
b  Mt.  Dudley  WoodhriHge.  See  TnimliuH,  First  B*Miyft  nt  Banking, 
t3-33  ;  HntchiiisoD,  History  of  Mttssncbusetbi,  [ :  403.  For  the  Lee- 
ward  Islands  see  Ctialmm,  6S-73.  By  173U  silver  pasecd  «t  ^i.  2d. 
per  oiuic«,  and  by  1739  it  was  rated  at  91.  In  Jaroaira  the  piece  of 
eight  was  advanced  to  fu.  yl.  for  a  cola  of  full  weight  Chalmers, 
10O-IO3. 
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In  JAMAICA  fonnerly  a  heavy  Piece  of  Eight  cor- 
reut  at  ^s.  but  light  Muncy  taking  Place  as  a  Currency; 
the  heavy  Money  was  shipM  o£f  in  course  of  Time  at  lO, 
15,  30,  &  25  per  Cent,  as  at  present,  Difference.  At 
this  Time  a  light  Piece  of  Kight  i>asses  at  5  j.  a  heavy 
Piece  of  Eight  at  6j.  yi,  and  Silver  at  7^.  2d.  per  Or. 
The  Par  of  Exchange  nnik  l^ndon  is  about  36  per  Cent. 
difference.,  but  generally  higher  and  \n  favour  of  London. 

Tkus  we  seey  that  particularly  in  our  Paper  Money 
ColonieSy  ilie  Currencies  have  incredibly  depreciated 
from  Sterling,  and  from  one  another.  Exchange  with 
Great  Britain  being  at  this  Time  (Fcbr.  1739)  in  New\ 
England  450  per  Cent..,  in  New-  York,  Jerseys,  &  /V* 
sylvania  70  to  y$per  Cent.,  in  Maryland  100  per  Cent., 
in  North  Carolina  trooper  Cent.,  in  South  Carolina  "fOO 
per  Cent,  worse  than  Sterling. 

Tu  make  a  Bill  or  Note  bearing  no  Interest,  and  n< 
payable  till  after  a  dozen  or  score  of  Years,  a  l^aLl 
Tender  (under  the  highest  Penalties  as  in  New-  York  and 
Jerseys)  in  Payment  of  Debts^  is  the  highest  of  despotiek 
and  arbitrary  Government :  France  never  made  their 
State  Bills  a  common  Tender.  Our  Paper  Money 
Colonies  have  carried  the  Iniquity  still  further;  the 
Popular  or  Democratic^  Part  of  the  Constitution  are 
generally  in  Debt,  and  by  their  too  great  Weight  or  It»- 
fluencc  in  Elections,  have  made  a  depreciating  Currency, 
a  Tender  for  Contracts  done  many  Years  before  ;  that  is^a 
they  impose  upon  the  Creditor  side  in  private  Contracts, 
which  the  most  despotiek  Powers  never  assumed.  An 
Instance  of  a  still  further  arbitrary  Proceeding  in  relar 
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lion  to  Papci  Money  was  an  Act  of  Assemby  in  New 
Jerseys  A.  1723,  whereby  Executions  for  Debt  were 
stayed  until  Paper  Money  should  be  issued} 

The  Mystery  of  the  infatuation  of  our  Colonies  running 
Headlong  into  a  depreciating  Paper  Currency  tnay  be 
this:  In  many  of  out  Plantations  of  late  Years,  by  bad 
Management  and  Extravagancies,  the  Majority  of  the 
People  are  become  Debtors^  hence  their  Elected  Represen- 
tation in  the  Legislature  have  a  great  Chance  to  be  gen- 
erally of  Debtor  Side :  or  in  other  Words,  the  Represen- 
tatives being  generally  Freeholders,  and  many  of  them 
mueh  in  Debt;  by  large  Emissions  their  Tyands  rise  in 
Denomination  Value  while  their  Debts  become  really  less, 
and  the  Creditor  is  defrauded  in  Part  of  his  Debt.  Thus 
our  Colonies  have  defrauded  more  in  a  few  Years,  than 
bad  Administrations  in  Europe  have  formerly  done  in 
some  Centuries.  The  great  Damage  done  to  the  generous 
Merchants  at  Home,  and  to  the  industrious  fair  Dealers 
amongst  our  selves;  call  aloud,  for  some  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual Relief  from  the  supreme  Legislature  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  an  Argument,  which  tho'  not  much  attended 
to  here,  may  be  of  some  Weight  at  Home,  viz.  That  the 
Government  at  Home  ought  to  connive  at  Paper  Money 
in  the  Cohniesy  because  by  indulging  them  in  this  Error, 
all  the  Silver  which  they  acquire  from  Time  to  Time  is 
sent  to  Great  Britain  \  and  by  the  ckimaera  of  a  fallacious 
Cash,  Extravagancies  are  encouraged  in  favour  of  a  great 

'This  Un  maj'  be  found  tn  Acls  of  the  Central  AMembly  of  New 
Jency,  I :  tH-     E4htil  by  B.  Nevill,  ( Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  1753). 


Economic  Studies. 

Consumption  of  British  Goods :  This  ought  to  be  an  Argt^ 
meni  with  us  against  that  Paper  Current,  which  tends 
to  turn  the  Ballance  of  Trade  so  much  agaiust  us.  It  is 
true,  That  Great  Britain  naturally  ought  to  reap  some 
Profit  by  its  Plantation  Improvements  :  but  a  good  Farmer 
improves  his  Lands  not  by  working  lliein  out  of  Heart  (as 
the  Term  is)  but  by  manuring  them,  that  they  may  yield 
the  better  Crops:  besides,  wliat  the  British  Merchants  f 
lose  iu  their  Returns  by  the  Colony  Bills  depreciating, 
and  by  the  Bankruptcy  of  their  Factors  and  Dealers  here; 
is  much  more  than  what  Great  Britain  gets,  oa  the 
abovesaid  Accounts. 

In  the  Sequel  of  this  Discourse,  I  shall  i.  Enumerate^ 
the  Inconveuieucies  and  bad  Effects  of  our  large  Hmissions 
of  Paper  Money.  2.  Endeavour  to  remove  the  Prejudices 
which  some  designing  Men  have  infused  into  the  Miuds 
of  the  Populace  in  favour  of  Bills  of  Credit.  3,  Con- fl 
sider  several  Projections  or  Schemes  to  rectify  onr  Cur- 
rency and  present  Circumstances,  or  to  prevent  their 
growing  worse. 

The  Mischiefs  arising  Jrom  a  large  Paper  Currency  \ 
are, 

I.  With  regard  to  ihe  particular  and  immediate  Su/^\ 
ferers  thereby. 

I.   The  Labourers  and  Trades-men,  who  in  all  Cono-l 
tries,  are  the  Heads  which  feed  the  Belly  of  the  Com- 
mon Wealth,  and   therefore  deserve  our  chief  Regard. 
How  much  they  have  suffered  and  continue  to  suffer  ii 
obvious:  For  Instance,  a  Carpenter  when  Silver  was  at( 
%s.  per  Oz.  his  Wages  were  5J.  a  Day  all  Cash,     The 
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Town  House  A.  1712  was  built  at  this  Rate:  whereas 
at  present  A.  1739  from  the  l)ad  Influence  of  Paper 
Money  Silver  being  291.  per  Oz.  he  has  only  125.  a  Day, 
equal  only  to  3^.  4^.  of  former  Times  \  and  even  this  is 
farther  reduced,  by  obliging  hira  to  take  one  half  in 
Shop  Goods  at  25  per  Cent,  or  more  Advance  above  the 
Money  Price  :  this  Iniquity  still  grows,  by  reducing  the 
Goods  Part  to  the  least  vcndable;  the  Shopkeeper  refus- 
ing to  let  them  have  Provisions,  West  India  Goods,  or 
Goods  of  Great  Britain  that  are  in  Demand.' 

To  make  the  Case  more  familiar,  Snppose  a  Trades- 
man laying  in  his  Winter  Store,  when  Wages  were  at 
5J,  with  one  Day's  Labour  he  purchases  15  Pound  of 
Butter  being  4d  per  Pound  (I  use  Butter  because  it 
rises  the  most  uniformly  of  all  Provisions)  at  present  his 
12s.  a  Day  purchases  only  7  Pound  of  Butler  at  sod  a 
Pound.  Th^  Clerj^y  or  settled  Preachers  to  Cougrega- 
tions  in  Boston^  no  Offence  iu  classing  theui  with 
Lfabonrers,  when  Silver  was  at  5s.  had  3  /.  per  Week,  at 
present  Silver  at  29s.  per  Oz.  they  have  only  6  /.  to  8  /. 
equal  to  40s.  of  former  Times. 

The  Skopkeefyers  are  become  as  it  were  Bankers  be- 
tween the  Merchants  and  Tradesmen,  and  do  impose 
npon  both  egregiously.  Shop  Notes  that  great  and  in- 
sufferable Grievance  of  Tradesmen,  were  not  in  Use  un- 
til much  Paper  Money  took  Place:  this  Pay  in  Goods 

'  Uou)(lKa9  wai  oue  of  tlie  earlicM  wrUeni  to  nutice  that  waKca  And 
MtUries  cbanffc  Lcm  rapidly  than  general  pnccs,  under  the  influ«uceof 
■ 'Icpfcciatiiix  ciirreDC]' ;  and  that  laborers  aresure  to  t>e  itninediate 
•nffercra  from  such  monetary  <]istuTbant;es.  Por  wages  of  altUIed 
laborers  ill  Maasachasetls  from  1697  to  1711,  see  Weeden,  Bcoiiotuic 
and  Social  Hittorr  or  New  England,  4C10. 
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which  generally  are  of  no  necessarj*  Use  (Provisions  and 
West  [ndia  Goods  at  lliJs  Time  arc  rcraovwl  from  that 
Denomination)  encourage  Extrava^nce  in  Apparel  and 
Furniture  much  above  our  Condition, 

2.  The  Merchants  of  Great  Britain  Adventures  to 
New  England^  because  of  their  largest  Dealings  have 
suffered  most.  Their  Goods  are  here  generally  sold  at  a 
long  Credit,  while  the  Denominations  of  the  Money  in 
which  they  are  to  be  paid,  continues  depreciating ;  so 
that  tliey  are  paid  in  a  less  Value  than  was  contracted 
for :  thus  our  Bills  liave  successively  depreciated  from 
8j.  per  O2.  Silver  A.  1713,  to  29s.  in  this  Year  1739; 
that  is,  if  we  could  suppose  the  same  Persou  to  have 
constantly  followed  this  Trade  (wilhout  extraordinary 
Hits)  for  that  space  of  Time,  he  must  have  reduced  his 
Estate  after  tfu  rate  of  8j.  only  for  29J.  For  every 
Shilling  in  the  Pound  that  Silver  rises  in  Price,  or, 
which  is  the  same,  for  every  Shilling  in  the  Pound  that 
the  Denomination  of  our  Paper  Money  depreciates,  the 
Creditor  actually  looses  5  per  CciiL  of  his  Debt. 

There  have  been  from  Time  to  Time  seeking  Factors^ 
who  to  procure  Business  from  Home,  have  entered  into  ■ 
Engagementt  which  could  not  possibly  be  complied 
with :  these  having  little  or  nothing  of  their  own  to 
loose,  soon  make  desperate  Work  of  it ;  become  Bank- 
rupts, and  from  a  general  insensibility  of  discredit,  do 
notwithstanding  keep  their  Countenance  as  before.  M 

Many  Factors  to  dazle  their  Employers  for  a  Time, 
and  in  the  mean  while  to  procure  more  Consignments; 
send  Home  a  high  Account  of  Sales,  by  the  Shopkeepers 
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giving;  a  great  Advance  in  Consideration  of  a  very  long 
Credit,  and  to  be  drawn  out  in  Shop  Notes.  This  Prac- 
tice has  so  much  prevailed,  that  it  is  now  become  a  fixed 
the'  pernicious  and  ruinous  Custom. 

As  Paper  Money  pays  no  Debts  abroad,  the  Factor  is 
obliged  to  give  an  extra  Quantity  of  it,  to  purchase  Sil- 
ver, and  other  Returns ;  which  can  be  exported,  to  sat- 
isfy Debts  ;  in  this  Shape  also  the  Merchant  becomes  a 
Sufferer. 

3.  IVidtmfs,  Orphans,  Funds  for  Charity  at  Tnierest^ 
and  all  other  Creditors  ;  by  Bonds,  Notes,  &  Book  Debts, 
acquired  by  lndustr\',  gooil  Management,  and  1'ruga.lity  ; 
are  great  Sufferers  from  Time  to  Time :  For  Instance, 
from  Autumn  A.  1733  to  Autumn  A.  1734  Silver  rose 
from  22  s,  to  27  s.  per  Oz.  this  was  a  Loss  of  23  per 
Cent,  of  the  Principal. 

n.  The  repeated  tar^e  Emissiotis  of  Paper  Money  are 
the  Cause  of  the  frequent  rise  of  the  Price  of  Silver  and 
Exchange  ;  that  is,  of  the  publick  Bills  of  Currency  de- 
preciating in  all  the  Paper  Muney  Colonies  ;  which  do  as 
regularly  follow  the  same,  as  the  Tides  do  the  Phases 
or  course  of  the  Moon.  When  no  larger  Sums  are 
emitted  for  some  Time,  than  what  are  cancelled  of  for- 
mer Emissions;  Silver  and  Kxchange  are  at  a  Stand  ; 
when  less  is  emitted  than  cancelled  (which  seldom  hap- 
pens) Silver  and  Excliange  do  fall.  This  is  plain  to  a 
kind  of  Demonstration,  from  the  Instance  of  the  History 
of  our  Paper  Money  Emissions  in  Neiv  England. 

After  Silver  had  rose  A-  1706  to  8  s.  per  Oz.  by  light 
Pieces  of  Eight  superseding  the  heavy  Pieces ;  it  con- 


tinued  at  that  Rate,  while  Paper  Emissions  did  not  ex* 
ceed  a  due  Proportion  to  the  current  Silver.     A.  1714 
we  emitted  50,000  /.  upon  Loan,  aud  A.  1715  in  Rhode- 
Island  40,000  /.  besides  Emissions  on  distant  Funds  for 
Charg;cs  of  Government ;  in  the  Autumn  A.  1715  Silver 
became  15  per  Cent.  Advance  alxive  8  s.   that   is  about 
9  5.  2  d.  per  Oz.     Massachusetts-Bay  A.   1717  emitted 
100,000  /.  upon  Loan  and  a  very  long  Period ;  Silver 
rose  to  12  s.  per  Oz.     A,  1721  Massachusetts-Say  emit- 
ted 50,000  /.  and  Rhode-Island  40,000  /.  upon  Loan,  Sil- 
ver A.  1722  became  14  s.  per  Oz.     From  that  Time* 
chargeable  Indian  War,  required  large  Emissions,  and 
Silver  rose  to  16  s.  per  Oz.  it  continued  at  this  Rate  till 
A.  1728,  Emissions  not  being  larger  than   Cancellings. 
A.    1727   Massachusetts-Bay  emitted  C>o,ooo  L   and   A. 
1728  Rlwde- island  emitted  40,000  /.  upon  Loans ;  SiU-er 
became  18  s.  per  O2.     A.   1731   Rhode-Isiand  emitted 
60,000  /.  upon  Loan.     {N.B.  Besides  the  several  Loans 
in  the  course  of  this  Historj',  all  the  Charges  of  the  four 
Governments  were  defrayed  by   Paper   Emissions)   and 
Silver  became  A.  1732,  21  s.  per  Oz.     A.   1733  Afassa- 
chuseti s- Bay  emxtted   76,000  /.  upon    Funds   of  Taxes, 
Rhode-Isiand  104^000  /.    upon    Loan    and    Taxe-s,    Cor^ 
necticut  50,000  I.  upon  Loan,  and  A.  1734  Silver  became 
2-j  s.  per  Ouacc.     From  A.  1734  to  A.  1738  more  Bills 
were  cancelled  than  emitted.  Exchange  fell  from  440  to 
400  per  Cent.  Advance.     A.  f^^t)  Rhodf-/s/a/td  emitted 
100,000/.  upon  Loan,  Silver  rose  from  27  s.  to  29  s. 
per  Oz. 

In  New  England,  as  in  all  other  trading  Countries, 
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from  some  particular  Accidents  and  Circumstances, 
there  happened  at  times,  some  small  fiuctuations  in  Ex- 
change, without  any  regard  to  Emissions  of  Paper 
Money.  At  all  Times,  wlien  Returns  in  Ship  Building, 
Whale  Oil  and  Fins,  Nax*al  Stores  &c.  turn  out  well  at 
Home ;  Silver  and  Exchange  here  suffer  a  small  fall ; 
at  other  Times  when  these  prove  bad  Returns,  Silver 
and  Exchange  rise  a  small  Matter ;  tlie  most  noted  In- 
stance was  A.  1729,  when  the  usual  Returus  to  Great 
Britain  turned  to  bad  Account ;  the  Merchants  from 
Home,  directed  their  Factors  here,  to  make  Remittances 
in  Silver  or  Exchange  only,  and  at  any  Rale;  together 
with  an  Agency  from  this  Province  and  that  of  Connec- 
ticut, 6tted  out  with  a  Silver  Supply ;  Silver  rose  very 
considerably,  but  after  a  few  Months  fell  again  to  the 
former  Price. 

The  Instance  of  Barbadoes  must  put  this  Assertion 
beyond  all  Dispute  with  sober  thinking  honest  Men. 
A.  1702  by  the  Perswasion  of  Mr.  IV.  from  New  Eng- 
land, Barbadoe%  emitted  i6,noo  /.  Bills  of  publick 
Credit  on  a  Fund  of  3s.  gd.  Negroe  Tax  ;  at  6rst  they 
passed  at  a  Discount,  but  no  more  l>eiug  emitted,  and 
the  Period  of  cancelling  being  short,  they  rose  again  to 
near  Par  :  this  encouraged  them  to  make  an  enormous 
Emission  of  80,000  /.  Bills  on  T^and  Security  at  4  per 
Cent  Principal  payable  after  5  Years:  These  Bills  im- 
mediately fell  40  per  Cent,  below  Silver:  by  an  Order 
from  Home,  they  were  soon  suppressed,  and  their  Cur- 
rency became  Silver  Value  as  before.  That  Province 
has  ever  since  kept  their  Currency  up  to  Proclamation 
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Value,  Ballatice  of  Trade  in  their  Favour,  Exchange  to 
Great  Britain  being  generally  under  33  per  CeiiL  the 
Par. 

III.  Large  repeated  Emissions  of  publick  Bills  cf 
Credit  called  Paper  Money,  is  no  addition  to  the  Me- 
dium of  Trade.  No  Country  can  have  an  indefinite  01 
unlimited  Credit;  the  further  a  Couulry  endeavours  to 
stretch  its  Credit  beyond  a  certain  Pitch,  the  more  it 
depreciates.  The  Credit  of  a  Country  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  private  Trader;  if  his  Credit  is  equal  to 
100,000  /.  Sterl.  his  Notes  of  Hand  for  too,ooo  /.  will 
be  as  good  as  Silver  ;  if  it  be  known  that  he  passes 
Notes  of  Hand  for  200,000  I,  Sterl,  their  full  Credit  will  \ 
be  suspected  and  eventually  be  worth  no  more  than 
his  real  Credit  100,000  /.  Sterl :  if  he  can  be  supposed 
to  utter  500,000  /.  Bills  or  Notes,  his  5  /.  Note  will  be 
worth  only  20  s.  Sterling. 

In  New  England  A.  1713  there  were  about  two 
thirds  Bills  to  one  third  Silver  current,  equally  at  8  s. 
per  Oz.  Silver  Value;  there  bein^  an  Allowance  of  5 
per  Cent.  In  all  publick  Payineuls  in  favour  of  Bills 
only,  gave  tlicm  a  Credit  beyond  their  natural  Stretch. 
At  that  Time  the  publick  Bills  of  the  four  Provinces 
■were  about  175,000  /.  at  B  s.  per  Oz.  Silver  Value  (we 
use  always  the  nearest  round  Numbers)  is  438,000  Oz. 
Value,  with  219,000  Oz.  of  Silver  Currency  is  657,000 
Oz.  Silver  Value.  A.  1718  the  publick  Bills  of  New 
England  were  300,000/.  (Silver  all  drove  away  by  the 
worse  Currency  of  Bills)  at  12s,  per  Oz.  Silver;  is 
500,000  Oz.  Value  in  Silver.     A.  1731  New  England 
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publick  Bills  were  470,000  /.  at  20  s.  per  Silver,  is 
470,000  Oz.  Silver  Value.  A.  1739  the  current  Paper 
Money  of  New  England  was  630,000  /.  at  29  s.  per  Oz. 
Silver  is  in  Valne  434,000  Oz.  Silver.  Here  it  is  plain 
that  the  more  Paper  Money  we  emit  our  real  Value  of 
Currency  or  Medium  becomes  less,  and  what  we  entit 
beyond  the  Trading  Credit  of  the  Country  does  not  add 
to  t!i€  real  Medium^  but  rather  diminisfies  from  it,  by 
creating  an  Opinion  against  uSy  of  bad  Oeconomy  and 
sinking  Credit. 

A  Connlr>'  may  exceed  in  any  CoTimiodity  or  jWi-rf/ww, 
excepting  in  that  universally  Staple  Commodity  and 
Medium  Silver:  and  a  smaller  Quantity  of  any  other 
Commodity  or  Medium  will  turn  to  the  same  or  better 
Account  than  a  larger.  In  Holland  upon  a  too  large 
Importation  of  Spices,  they  destroy  some  Part,  to  keep 
up  the  Value  of  Spices.  Not  long  since  in  Virginia, 
finding  that  Tobacco  (their  Currenc)'  as  well  as  Export) 
by  its  too  large  Cultivation  began  to  depreciate;  by  Act 
of  Assembly  they  restricted  it  to  1000  /.  wt.  per  Annum 
per  Tythablc.  In  Maryland  A,  1734  S:  A.  1735  for  the 
same  Reason  they  burnt  150  /.  wt  per  Rateable.  If  our 
House  of  Representatives  allow  our  Paper  Money  to  be 
cancelled  in  Course,  and  be  sparing  in  the  Manufacture 
of  more;  the  Value  of  the  remainder,  would  be  equal  to 
the  Value  of  the  whole  new  current,  or  proposed  to  be 
added  to  the  Currency.' 

'  Dout{lft«  do«9  uot  Tonuulate  a  complete  theorj'  of  money.  But 
lie  waa  aware  thai  the  value  of  mouey  depcnils  npon  the  forces  of 
supply  ftiiii  demand,  He  sliowi  in  tbene  parat^aphs  that  tbe  value  of 
proviucc  bills  tended  to  fall  aa  their  supply  waa  iucreated  beyond  the 
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It  is  tlierefore  vain  and  inconsistent  to  make  Proz'inciat 
or  Municipal  Bills  of  Crtdit,  fur  a  Medium  of  genera! 
Trade:  Merchants  know  how  to  find  tlieii  own  Tools 
or  Medium  of  Trade,  belter  than  any  Civil  Administia* 
tion  can  prescribe:  in  Fact,  chey  who  call  out  loudest 
for  this  Paper  Medium^  are  not  our  larj^je  Traclers ;  but 
such  as  would  take  up  Money  at  any  bad  lay,  vis.  the  Idle, 
thase  in  desperate  Circmnstances,  and  the  Kxtravagant; 
who  never  can  have  any  other  Claim  to  Money  but  by 
Fraud ;  we  must  except  some  who  tho'  naturally  honest 
are  misguided.      Publick    Bills   of  Credit  in  a  proper 

needs  of  uade :  while  he  believes  that,  if  the  supply  could  be  de- 
creiucd,  their  value  would  rise.  The  liret  truces  of  this  theory  xavj 
he  folloNvl  hack  to  Davknutti,  (  15SS),  anil  Montanari,  ( 16S0).  Se« 
Roscher,  Political  Ecouoiuy,  I:  367,  (Aniericau  tranalniion.  New 
York,  1878).  But  it  is  KuRicient  for  us  to  coutinc  our  attention  to  En- 
gland. The  theory  was  probably  Gret  approached  in  1581  by  W.  S., 
the  editor  of  John  Malen's  Dincounie  of  the  Common  Weal  of  Tliij 
Realm  of  Enj^latid.  S^c  cdHion  prepared  by  Miss  B.  lAinond.  pp. 
xxxiii,  and  187,  {Cambridge,  1893).  Here  the  riving  pricett  in 
Eujcland  in  1581  were  attributed  to  the  inflow  of  silver  from  the  Xe« 
World.  The  same  thouKhl  had  been  developed  in  tlie  Disconn  aur 
lea  causes  de  rextrtmc  cherts  qui  eat  anjonrdhuy  en  l-'rance.  (Paris, 
1574),  written  prohahly  hy  Jean  Bodin,  In  Kn^taiiH  John  Locke  in 
1691  had  worlttd  Ibc  theory  out  more  completely,  iu  his  Considera- 
tions of  the  IvOweriiiK  of  th«  Rale  of  Intereiil,  Works,  It :  13.  16,  tS. 
19,  fourth  edition,  (London,  1740).  Locke  held  that  the  vmloc  of 
monev  dependg  upon  the  number  of  commodities  to  he  ezehanfced  for 
money  and  the  amount  of  money.  He  also  noticed  the  efFcct  of 
rapidity  of  circulation  in  incrrnaln);  Ihe  efficiency  of  a  given  slock  of 
money.  Douglass  had  read  at  least  some  of  Locke's  works,  and 
quotes  him  in  the  Summary  of  (be  British  Settlements,  1 :  445.  On 
p.  333,  Douglass  uotc!  the  cSect  of  the  rapidity  with  which  money  cir- 
culates. He  may  have  read  Locke  on  this  subject,  or  may  have  been 
influenced  by  Berkeley,  wiio  disciiB4ed  this  subject  In  the  Querist, 
(1735)1  ^^^  33'  47^'  Douglass's  dislike  of  Berkeley  Kod  references  to 
bis  works  have  been  mentioned  in  another  place. 
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sense  are  only  to  defray  the  incident  Charges  of  Govern- 
ment which  may  accrue,  before  the  proper  Ways  and 
Means  of  Taxes  can  take  I'lace ;  but  so  soon  as  can  be, 
to  be  cancelled  by  those  Taxes.  We  know  of  no  Coun- 
try in  Eurt'Pe,  where  Exchequer  Kotes,  State  Bills,  or 
other  Bills  of  publick  Credit,  have  been  issued  by  the 
Government  for  a  Medium  of  Trade. 

IV.  This  infatuation  in  favour  of  Paper  Mon-ey  has 
had  a  mutinous  bad  Effect  upon  the  Civii  Government^ 
in  several  of  our  Cohuies.  The  Representatives  of  the 
People,  have  frequently  refused  to  provide  for  the  neces- 
sary Charges  of  Government,  and  other  wholesome 
Laws ;  because  the  Governours  &  Councils  would  not 
(in  breach  of  their  Instructions  from  the  Crown)  concur 
in  emitting  large  Sums  of  Paper  Money  to  defraud  the 
industrious  Creditor  and  fair  Dealer.  I  shall  mention 
only  a  few  instances.  In  S.  Carolina  A.  1719,  the 
People  deposed  the  Proprietors  Govcrnour  on  this 
Account :  it  is  true,  the  ICiptg  did  not  much  resent  this 
Mutiny ;  perhaps,  that  the  Proprietors  might  be  weary 
of  their  Property  and  Government ;  and  accordingly 
seven  of  the  eight  Proprietors,  for  a  small  Consideration, 
did  A.  1729  resign  and  sell  to  the  Crown;  Upon  Gover- 
noMr  foknson*s  arrival  in  S.  Carolina  A.  1731,  there  had 
been  no  Supply  granted  in  the  four  preceeding  Years. 
The  Government  of  the  Masiachusetts-Bay^  has  from 
Time  to  Time  been  distressed,  by  our  Representatives 
refusing  Supplies  for  the  necessary  Charges  of  Govern- 
ment, and  other  publick  Affairs  neglected  on  this  Ac- 
count :  Our  present  Govemour's  Fortitude  and  steady 
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Adherence  to  the  King's  Instructions,  &  his  having 
shortened  the  lon^  Periods  of  Emissions  for  Charges  of 
Government  (/  a7n  under  iw  Obligation  to  /latter)  are 
highly  laudable.  New  Hampshire  Representatix^es  f« 
five  Years  prccecding  A.  1736  granted  no  Supply.'  As 
the  French  humour  of  building  Forts,  to  protect  their 
Settlements  against  an  Enemy;  and  as  the  Spanist 
humour  of  Devotion,  in  building  Churches  and  Convents, 
is  perverted,  by  their  becoming  Nurseries  of  Idleness 
and  other  Vices ;  so  ihc  English  Liberty  and  Property 
0/  the  Sulfjei'ft  in  many  of  our  Plantations  arc  sometimes 
abused,  to  levelling  and  licentiousness;  it  is  tnic,  all 
Men  are  naturally  equals  but  Society  requires  subordina- 
tion. 

V.  Long  Credit,  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  bad 
Effects  of  Paper  Money.  People  run  in  Debtj  endeavour 
after  a  long  Credit,  and  refuse  paying  their  Debts  when 
due;  because  while  Bills  arc  continually  depreciating, 
the  longer  the  Debt  is  outstanding,  they  pay  their  Cred- 
itors with  a  less  and  less  Value,  than  was  contracted  for. 
Sir  Alexander  Cumings  in  liis  Defence  wrote  A.  1739, 

*The  Revolution  or  1719111  SouUi  Carolliin  was  iloc  toa  muldtnde 
of  oiiise!),  but  instructions  i&aued  by  tlic  proprictora  to  the  governor, 
directing  him  to  insist  ou  the  reHcmption  of  outsUiuling  bills,  h«d 
sonictbing  to  do  witli  it.  Rauiiity,  History  of  Soutli  CaroUuB.  1 :  57- 
94,  II :  164-165.  From  1737  to  I7:;i  u''  acts  poiiscd  the  Assembty  on 
account  of  disputes  over  paper  money.  RunMy.  II :  165-166  ;  Wbit- 
ney,  CovcmTnent  of  tlie  Colony  of  South  Carolina,  If3-tl4-  In 
Massuicli'usetis  Uie  legislature  dtd  uol  hesitate  to  refuse  the  governor*! 
•alary.  Ilutchiniion,  Ilixtory  of  .Miui«Hrhu«iettit,  II  :  354,  76S.  B«l* 
knap.  History  of  New  Hsmpahire,  II :  109,  passes  very  lightly  over 
the  contests  between  Gov.  Belcher  and  the  legialatnre  concerning 
paper  money. 
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says,  that  in  his  Time  in  Sottth  Caroiina^  pay  after 
twelve  Months,  was  reckoned  as  ready  Money.  Long 
Credit  thus  obtained,  does  in  its  turn,  forward  a  bad 
Currency,  they  go  Hand  iti  Hand.  A  Creditor  after  be- 
ing long  out  o£  his  Money,  chnscs  rather  to  take  the  bad 
Ctxrrency  and  run  the  Risque  of  passing  it  off  again  (as 
was  the  Case  of  the  RhodC'IslanH  Emissions  A.  1733  & 
1738)  than  of  losing  liis  Debt,  if  another  Creditor  should 
take  it,  and  the  Debtor  afterwards  become  Insolvent 

With  ready  Money  or  short  Credit,  Business  goes  on 
brisk  and  easy.  Long  Credit  occasions  the  uuthinkiug 
of  all  Conditions  and  Occtipations,  to  involve  themselves. 
A  Merchant  over-trades  himself,  a  Shopkeeper  buys  more 
Goods,  and  at  a  greater  Advance  than  he  can  afterwards 
comply  with ;  the  Counttyinau  buys  and  Mortgages 
Lands,  to  his  final  Ruin. 

VI.  Insensibiiity  of  Discredit^  does  naturally  follow 
long  Credit :  All  Shame  and  Modesty  is  banished  even 
in  the  Creditor ;  who  tho'  formerly  a  modest  forbearing 
Man,  is  uow  obliged  to  Dun  incessantly  or  lose  his  Debt. 
Ready  Money  and  short  Credit,  give  a  quick  Circulation  ; 
the  quicker  the  Circulation,  the  less  Quantity  of  Medium 
is  required  to  carry  on  the  same  Trade  and  Business : 
long  Credit,  and  insensibility  of  Discredit,  have  the  con- 
trary Effect.  There  are  at  present  extant  of  New  Eng- 
land publick  Bills  of  Credit  about  630,000  /.  a  much 
larger  Sum  than  ever  was  extant  at  any  other  Time ; 
yet  Money  was  never  so  scarce  and  Debts  worse  paid  : 
People  chuse  rather  to  Itoard  it  up,  and  wait  for  better 
Times,  than  put  it  out  and  not  be  able  to  recover  it 
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again,  but  after  an  unreasonable  Length  of  Time  -in' 
much  Trouble  ;  Money  hoarded  up,  is  the  same  as  if  qoi 
in  being,  as  to  Currency.  If  a  Shopkeeper  does  no* 
clear  with  his  Merchant,  till  after  two  or  three  Vean 
due;  he  is  notwithstanding  esteetn'd  as  honest  as  )x& 
Neighbour :  Our  Courts  are  full  of  plain  Bonds,  and 
Notes  of  Hand ;  Appeals  on  tlieni  are  allowed.  Execu- 
tions delay'd  &c.  This  inscnsibilit}'  of  Discredit,  breaks 
all  Friendship;  it  makes  a  Man  cautious  of  lending  his 
Money  to  his  best  Friend,  and  nearest  Relation. 

A  general  Clamour  for  a  depreciating  Paper  Currency, 
is  a  certain  Sign  of  the  Country  being  generally  in  bad 
Circumstances,  that  is,  in  Debt ;  because  all  Creditois 
who  by  their  iudustr>'  and  Fnigality  have  acquired 
Rents,  Bonds,  Notes  and  Book  Debts,  loose  by  its  de- 
preciating ;  and  the  Debtors  (the  Idle  and  Extravagant 
Part  of  the  People)  come  off  easy  by  the  Creditors  loss. 
Seeing  they  who  arc  desperately  in  Debt,  and  want  to 
pay  a  smaller  Value  than  contracted  for,  or  ik£y  who 
have  nothing  to  loose,  are  generally  of  the  Party  for 
Paper  Money;  this  ought  to  be  a  strong  Prejudice 
against  it,  with  sober  thinking  Men. 

We  have  some  prevailing  Customs  a  net  some  Imws  in 
force.,  which  seem  to  encourage  this  insensibility  ofDis- 
credit  in  Debtors ;  i.  A  Afaxim  atnongst  Shopkeepers; 
Thai  the  most  ready  Way  to  grow  rich,  without  any  Ex- 
peuce  of  Industry  ;  is,  to  run  boldly  in  Debt,  procure  «-■ 
long  Credit,  after  Time  of  Payment  is  elapsed  to  bear 
Dunning  with  a  good  Face,  and  Finally  to  let  the  Debt 
take  its  full  course  in  the  Law,  which  further  requires 
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twelve  Months  or  more,  at  a  small  Cost :  Notwithstand- 
ing this  Chain  of  Iniquity,  the  Debtor  keeps  bis  Counte- 
nance, and  many  Factors  continue  to  trust  him  with  their 
Employers  Goods  as  formerly.  2.  Estates  too  easily  al- 
lowed to  be  represented  as  Insolvent ;  whereby  Creditors 
are  defrauded  of  some  Part  of  their  Due.  3.  Appeah 
upon  plain  /ionds.  Notes  of  Hand,  and  Defaults  to  the 
great  Relief  of  the  fraudulent  Debtor,  and  Damage  of  the 
honest  Creditor.  4.  Sheriffs  impune  delay  of  Execu- 
/ionst  while  the  Creditor  is  allowed  neither  Interest  nor 
Damage  upon  the  Debt.  5.  TAe  loo  general  Laws  for 
ihe  relief  of  insolvent  Debtors^  whereby  the  Fraudulent, 
the  Idle,  and  the  Extravagant,  when  sent  to  Goal ;  are 
too  soon,  and  at  too  easy  a  Rate  turned  loose  to  follow 
the  same  courses.  What  I  have  here  said,  cannot  be 
understood  in  contempt  of  our  Legislative  Authority ; 
because  of  tliat  valuable  Privilege  belonging  to  our  Con- 
stitution, viz :  of  repealiug,  amending,  or  explaining 
what  Laws  from  E.xperience  may  be  found  to  require 
the  same. 

The  Arguments  current  amongst  the  Populace  in  fa- 
vour of  Paper  Money  are^ 

I.  In  most  of  the  Paper  Money  Colonies  one  of  the 
principal  KeaM>us  allcdged  for  their  first  Emissions; 
was,  to  prevent  Usurers  imposing  high  Interest  upon 
Borrowers^  from  the  scarcity  of  Silver  Money.  It  is 
true,  that  in  all  Countries  the  increased  Quantity  of  Sil- 
\'eT,  falls  the  Interest  or  Use  of  Money  ;  but  large  Emis- 
sions of  Paper  Money  does  naturally  rise  the  Interest  to 
make  good  the  sinking  Principal:  for  Instance,  in  the 
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Autumn  of  A.  1727  Silver  was  at  26s,  to  27s.  perOi. 
but  by  a  lai^  Rhode  Island  Emission*  it   became  in 
Autumn  1739,  29s.  per  Oz.  this  is  7  per  Cent  losso! 
Principal,  therefore  the  lender  to   save    his  Principal 
from  sinking  reqnires  13  per  Cent  natural  Interest  (our 
legal  Interest  being  6  per  Cent)  for  that  Year.     In  Au- 
tumn A.  1733  Silver  was  225.  per  Oz.  by  large  Emis- 
sions it  became  27s.  in  the  Autumn  A,  1734 ;  is  2a  per 
Cent.  laiR  of  Principal,  and  the   Lender  to  save  his 
Principal    requires    28  per    Cent      nafural    /ntereit 
for    that     year.      Thus     the    larger    the    EmissionSy 
natural  Interest  incomes  the  higher ;  therefore  the  .ad- 
vocates for  Paper  Money  (who  are  generally  indigent 
Men,  and  Borrowers)  ought  not  to  complain,  when  lliey 
hire  Money  at  a  dear  nominal  Rate.' 

'  Donglus  repeats  the  error  of  Petty  and  Locke  in  ronfuwn^f 
money  ntid  other  forms  of  loaniible  c«pitii1,  and  ia  holding  tlial  the 
rate  of  interest  oa  permanent  iaveatiuentH  is  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  tiiouey.  See  LocVe's  Cousiderauonfl  of  the  LowtrioR  of 
the  Rate  of  rntereat.  ( 1691 ),  Works,  TI :  6.  Cf  Pftlgrave.  I>[clioD«T7 
of  Polili<rat  Economy,  II :  655.  IlArbon  liaul  shown,  in  his  Discourse 
of  Trade,  ( 1690).  thai  interest  is  paid  for  capital  not  for  niouer-  See 
Pnlgrave,  Uictionary  of  Political  Ecououy,  I  :  1  w ;  jKhrViicher  ftir 
Nationalolconomic  uad  Ststislilc,  N.  F.  XXI :  564-579.  (Jeua,  1890). 
Sixty  years  later,  Massie  developed  the  »ame  thought,  in  his  Baaayos 
the  Natural  Rate  of  Interest,  (1750)  ;  while  Hume  set  the  matter 
righl  in  his  Huay  on  Interest,  (1751).  Cf.  Palp-ave,  Dictionary  of 
Political  Bcouomy,  II :  543,  707.  But,  on  the  other  hand.  Douglsn 
may  possihly  have  the  credit  of  t>eiat{  tlie  first  to  notice  the  nlatioo 
hetween  depreciation  of  the  money  stottdard  and  intereat.  At  any 
rale.  Prof.  I'isher.  who  ha.-*  ilcveloped  the  relation  between  apprecia- 
tion and  interest  more  carefully  tban  any  other  writer,  is  of  this 
opinion.  See  Appreciation  and  liitere.<il,  ^.  Mill  exprcwted  the  same 
view  as  OoUKlass.  Sec  Priticiplcs  of  Political  Economy,  Bk.  til: 
Chap,  aj,  4. 
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If  Bills  were  to  depreciate  after  a  certain  Rate,  Justice 
might  be  done  to  both  contracting;  Parties,  by  imposing 
the  loss,  which  the  Principal  may  sustain  in  any  certain 
space  of  Time  (the  Period  of  Payment)  upon  the  Interest 
of  a  Bond  or  Price  of  (ioods :  hut  as  depreciations  are 
uncertainj  great  Confusions  in  Dealings  hapjien. 

II.  That  the  Merchants  arbitrary  Rise  upon  the  Price 
of  Goods,  dws  from  Time  to  Time  depredate  the  De- 
nominations of  our  Paper  Money^  is  imposed  upon  the 
unthinking  Part  of  the  People,  as  a  certain  Tnith,  by 
designing  Men.  It  is  certain,  that  in  all  Countries  of 
Europe,  where  by  Recoinages  or  Proclamations,  the 
current  Specie  lias  been  debased  ;  the  nominal  Price  of 
Goods  did  naturally  rise  in  Proportion  ;  is  it  not  more 
natural  to  say,  that  fonnerly  in  France  their  recoinings 
or  lessening  the  Value  of  their  Denominations,  did  rise 
the  Price  of  Goods ;  than  to  say  that  the  Rise  of  the 
Price  of  Goods,  was  the  Cause  of  their  Recoinages. 
A  continued  Rise  on  Goods  in  general  is  from  a  depre- 
ciating J/^'/i^/mm  ;  but  fluctuations  in  particular  Goods^ 
are  from  the  Quantities  and  Demand  ;  thus  A.  1739 
Provisions  the  most  Staple  of  all  Commodities,  have 
been  cheap,  viz.  Wheat  at  kjs.  per  Bushel,  Silver  being 
29s  per  Ounce,  whereas  A.  1738  Wheat  was  at  i8s.  per 
Bushel,  when  Silver  was  only  27s.  per  Oz- 

When  a  large  Emission  can  be  foreseen  the  Price  of 
Goods  rises  ;  because  being  sold  upon  long  Credit,  the 
effects  of  the  Emission  will  take  Place  before  the  Time 
of  Payment :    hence  it  is  that  generaUy  the  Price  of 
Goods  Advances,  before  Exchange  and  Silver  do  rise  \ 


Exchange  and  Silver  being  bought  with  ready  Money, 
caonot  take  Place  until  the  Addition  is  made  to  the 
Currency  by  this  new  Emission,  and  then  ouly  gradually 
as  the  Merchant  receives  his  Pay  ;  thus  the  large  Emis- 
sioas  of  ^.  r733  did  not  bring  Silver  to  its  height,  27s. 
per  Oz.  until  Autumn,  j-l.  1734:  Hence  proceeds  thai 
inculcated  Fallacy  of  the  Advance  on  Goods  rising  the 
Price  of  Silver  and  Exchange  The  same  Reason  for 
Lenders  of  Money,  imposing  a  high  Interest,  holds  in 
the  Rise  of  the  Price  of  Goods :  Custom  has  given  a 
long  Credit,  Insensibility  of  Discredit,  makes  it  stiD 
longer,  and  before  the  Merchant  is  paid,  the  Currency  is 
become  much  depreciated. 

III.  The  Sticklers  for  Paper-Credit  requiring  long 
Periods^  as  well  as  large  Emissions  is  a  most  untta/ural 
Desire.  Some  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  Loan,  of  A, 
X717:  is  still  outstanding^^.  1739:  The  several  Rhode- 
Island  Loans  do  not  terminate  in  less  than  20  Years  ;  By 
this  unnatural  Contrivance  they  oblige  Posterity  to  sup- 
ply the  Extravagancies  of  their  Parents  and  Ancestors, 
instead  of  the  common  and  natural  Instinct  of  Parents 
providing  for  their  children. 

IV.  U  is  H^t  repeated  large  Emissions  of  a  base  Paper- 
Currency^  but  our  Imports  exceeding  our  Exports^  that 
occasions  Silver  to  be  ship'd  off  in  Bailance  /  there- 
fore xvc  are  not  to  expect  a  Silver-Currency  supposing 
all  Bills  cancelled.  Before  Paper-Money  took  Place  in 
New  England,  Silver  abounded  in  Cnrrency  as  much  and 
perhaps  more,  than  in  many  of  our  Colonies;'    OnrEx- 

*  DoaglASs  well  rcfutea  the  common  camplaiot  of  (be  colonists  that 
the  •carcity  of  *tlver  made  i»u««   of  paper  uecetsuy.     While  the 
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ports  are  always  in  Dcmantl,  vtz.  Sliip-building,  all 
branches  of  Kisliery,  Naval-Stores  to  Great  Briiainy 
Logwood  from  the  Bay  of  Hondxtrasy  Lumber,  Stock, 
and  other  Provisions  to  the  other  Colonies  ;  and  i^BermU' 
dians  excepted)  our  Navigation  is  the  cheapest  of  all 
Carriers.  Silver  began  to  be  generally  shjp'd  off  as  Paper 
became  the  Currency ;  which  gave  the  Merchant  the 
Liberty  of  shipping  off  his  Silver  as  Merchandise,  which 
otherwa>-s  he  mnst  have  kept  as  Cash,  seeing  no  Business 
can  be  carried  on  to  Advantage  without  Cash.  In  all 
Countries  if  a  bad  Medium  is  introduced,  People  take 
care  to  secure  the  better  Mediums  and  they  arc  uo  more 
current. 

The  Fallacy  of  Quantities  of  Pai)er-Money,  has  in- 
creased our  superfluous  Imports,  much  beyond  what  was 
in  Conner  Times.  The  seeking  Factors  upon  a  lai^ 
Emissiou,  advise  the  Mtrcliant  in  Great  Britain^  that 
Money   being   now   very  Plenty,   a  large  Quantity  of 

colonies  were  not  rirli  iii  accumuUlious  of  specie,  lliey  were  not 
poorer  in  this  respect  than  in  other  forms  of  wcaUIi.  Wlicn  ihey  did 
not  over-rate  their  hnrter  oDireiiciefl.  or  issue  deprecialiufi;  currency, 
tbey  did  have  a  moderate  amoutit  of  specie  in  circulallcHii.  BvidcHce 
of  thin  i«  tiot  w«nlin|{.  I'or  inatMiire,  when  Lhe  lEiHatiortialii  were  en- 
deavoring to  secure  wore  paper  issues  in  1713,  and  raised  the  cry  of 
huufliciency  of  the  circulatiiiK  medium,  Jucl>ce  Sewall  uiitwcred  thera 
in  bis  speech  in  the  leRislature:  "I  was  at  mnkinf;  the  Brst  bills  of 
credit  in  the  year  rfigo :  They  were  not  iimde  for  want  of  money  ;  hut 
for  want  of  Monev  in  the  Treasury."  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Fist 
Society.  Fifth  Serie*.  Vr  ;  ,j66,  (Boston,  1879).  Space  does  not  pet- 
tnit  an  elaboration  of  this  poiiil.  hot  the  prosperity  of  Maanactiusetta 
00  a  silver  baaix  after  1750.  when  the  mltterable  paper  iasiies  had  been 
terminated,  ia  siiSicietit  disproof  of  ilie  claim  that  silver  could  not  be 
kept  in  the  colnny.  The  rotnplncency  with  which  most  historians 
have  accepted  this  plea  of  the  colonial  iadatiouists  is  anytbtug  bat 
creditable. 
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Goods  will  sell  :  Accnrtliugly  a  Glut  of  Goods  is  sent  lo 
New  England,  more  than  can  be  sold  for  ready  Money 
aud  short  Credit ;  the  Cousequeiice  is  a  long  Credit,  with 
its  consequential  Multitude  of  Evils  ;  that  is  Returns  or 
Exports  ill  full,  are  never,  or  not,  till  after  a  long  Time, 
ship'd  off. 

Out  Paper-Money  being  only  passable  amongst  our 
selves,  is  the  Reason,  why,  they  who  deal  only  in  buy^^k 
ing  and  selling  a  Shore^  gel  the  most  Money  \  all  ihcir 
ProfiU  are  upon  our  selves,  and  run  no  Risque  of  preca- 
rious Returns  \  while  the  generous  Merchant  looses  upon  ^ 
his  Exports  to  a  foreign  Market     This  is  a  rui  nous  Case,  f 

As  Paper-Money  grows  scarce^  Imports  wiil  be  iesSy 
and  he  sold  cheaper  \  no  Countr>-  can  want  a  Inie  real 
Medium  of  Trade,  while  their  Exports  exceed  their  Im- 
ports :  Let  us  then  lessen  our  Imports  by  our  Frugality, 
and  add  to  our  Exports  by  our  Industry' ;  and  we  shall 
have  no  occasion  for  this  chimerical  ill  founded  Medium^ 
Paper  Money. 

V.  The  goodly  Appearance^  which  Boston  and  th€. 
Country  in  general  at  present^  make  in  fine  Housts^ 
Equipage^  and  Dress^  w  owing  to  Paper  Money.  All 
our  Plantations  from  some  Infatuation,  are  inclinable  to 
run  into  Prodigality,  Profuseness,  ami  Show ;  these 
Paper  Loans  (from  publick  or  private  Schemes)  upon 
long  [Periods,  give  tlie  unthinking  and  unwarv-,  Oppor- 
tunities of  invoUnng  themselves,  by  thus  sinking  what 
they  have  borrowed  ;  by  repeated  Emissions,  ihcy  have 
Opix>rtunilies  of  paying  a  former  Debt,  by  running  fur- 
ther in  Debt,    till   at  length  they  become   Insolvcn 
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People  do  not  consider,  that  all  Kniissions  upon  Funds 
of  Taxes  or  upon  Loans,  is  nmning  the  Country  more 
and  more  tn  Debt,  and  will  in  Course  fall  heavy  upon 
every  Individual.  Never  were  greater  Complaints  of 
want  of  Money,  while  at  the  same  Time,  never  more  ex- 
travagance in  Equipages  and  Dress.  BostaHy  like  a 
private  Man  of  a  small  Forlitne,  does  not  become  richer 
but  ptrorer^  by  a  rich  goodly  Appearance. 

What  Part  of  these  Kmissions  have  we  laid  out  in 
Improvements  of  Produce,  or  Manufacture  ?  Not  any. 
It  is  true,  it  gave  some  Men  Opportunities  of  buildiug 
Vessels  and  running  into  Trade ;  but  their  Education 
and  Expericuce  not  laying  that  Way,  and  having  no 
Other  IJottoiiii  of  their  own,  they  soou  became  broken 
Merchants. 

Expending  in  fine  Houses  &  Apparel  what  ought  to 
have  purchased  Exports,  is  one  of  the  Rea.sons,  why 
Baltance  of  Trade  is  against  i«. 

There  is  another  Fund  for  all  this  finery^  and  of 
which  we  ought  not  to  boast,  but  be  ashamed.  By  the 
Means  of  a  depreciating  Currency  the  Merchant  at 
Home,  has  been  paid  in  less  Value,  than  was  contracted 
for  ;  his  Lass  was  our  Gain.  Several  Factors  from  Time 
to  Time,  have  by  Artifice,  ^  Assurance,  procured  large 
Commissions  from  Home,  and  with  Effrontcrj*  and  In- 
sensibility of  Discredit,  have  become  Bankrupts  :  Thus 
the  Produce  of  these  Effects  remained  here,  and  makes 
good  in  some  Sense,  that  Position  of  Dr.  Mandevilies  \ 
Private  Vices  are  publick  Benefits. 

VI.   This  Country  formerly  had  but  a  small  Trade^ 
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now  our  Trade  being  muck  enlarged,  we  require  a  iargt 
Aicdium.  This  like  all  the  Argwments  coniraonly  used 
to  pervert  the  People,  is  very  unnatural :  because  tht 
more  a  Country  grows  iti  good  Trade,  the  more  true 
Medium  of  Trade  it  acquires,  and  would  have  no  Occa- 
sion, to  have  recourse  to  a  fallacious  Succedanium  or 
Shift  Notwithstanding  the  vast  Floods  of  Paper 
Money  lately  emitted,  and  our  Trade  also  more  general ; 
we  find  that  in  former  Times,  the  People  were  more 
willing  and  able  to  pay  high  Rates,  than  at  present 
The  first  Assembly  upon  the  uew  Charter,  did  xnJun^A . 
1692,  lay  a  Tax  of  30,000  /.  (equal  to  upwards  of  120,- 
000  /.  present  Currency)  payable  within  the  Year,  vis. 
one  half  before  25th  of  December  A.  1692,  and  the  other 
half  before  ist  of  May  1693  ;  towards  paying  off  Charges 
formerly  incurred  by  the  Canada  Expedition  and 
Charges  of  that  Year.  A.  1694  the  Tax  was  17,589  I. 
(equal  to  upwards  of  70,000  /.  present  Currency)  towards 
paying  off  the  Government  Charges  of  that  and  the  pre- 
ceeding  Year.  Whereas,  we  who  reckon  our  selves  so 
much  increased  in  Trade  at  present  A.  1739  refuse  a 
small  Rate  of  about  only  5o^cxx)  /.  towards  paying 
Government  Charges  incurred  y^.  1728,  A.  1733,  and  A. 

"737. 

VII.  Haw  can  wc  pay  our  Taxes  and  Dehts^  if  the 
Government  do  not  make  large  Emissions  of  Paper 
Money  ?     In  all  Countries  excepting  in   Paper  Money 

Colonies,  the  People  support  the  Government :  it  is  ab- 
surd to  imagine  that  a  Government  finds  Money  for  its 
People,  it  is  the  People  who  by  their  Trade  and  Indus> 
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try,  provide  not  ouly  for  their  owu  Subsistence,  but  also 
for  the  Support  of  the  Goveriimcnt,  aiiH  to  find  their 
own  Tools  or  Medium  of  Trade.  It  is  true,  the  Govern- 
ment, that  is,  the  Stewards  of  the  Publick,  may  by  the 
Consent  of  their  Principals,  the  collective  Body  of  the 
People;  raise  Money  upon  the  Credit  of  the  Real 
and  Personal  Estates  of  the  People  :  but  this  in  Pro- 
priety of  Speech,  is  not  making  (or  acquiring)  of  Money 
as  we  term  it,  but  the  reverse;  A  Prodigal  who  involves 
his  Estate  to  raise  ready  Money,  is  it  not  ridiculous  to 
say  he  has  made  so  much  Money ;  whereas  in  effect  he 
has  spent  so  much  Money  by  sinking  sonic  Part  of  his 
Estate.  The  unthinking  Part  of  our  People  do  not  con- 
sider, that  every  Emission  of  Paper  Credit  called 
Afoney,  is  laying  a  lieavy  Tax  upon  us^  which  in  Time 
will  contribute  to  our  Misery  ;  and  is  really  analogous 
to  the  Negroes  in  Guinea^  who  sell  their  Progeny  into 
Slavery,  for  the  sake  of  raising  some  ready  Pence. 

Our  present  Rates,  are  only  a  calling  in  Bills  formerly 
Emitted,  and  therefore  are  suppased  in  being,  and  do 
not  require  a  new  Emission.  This  Cry  is  the  same,  as 
if  a  private  Person  borrows  of  auother  loo  /.  payable 
after  some  Time,  and  in  the  mean  while  by  profuseness 
and  bad  Oeconomy,  becomes  incapable  of  satisfying  the 
Debt  when  the  Term  of  Payment  is  come :  but  says  to 
the  Lender,  you  use  me  ver)'  UIj  if  you  do  not  lend  me 
200  /.  to  enable  rae  to  pay  the  first  100  /.  and  for  other 
Occasions;  If  the  Lender  proceeds  thus  to  indulge  the 
Borrower,  this  bad  Husband  must  at  length  be  reduced 
to  a  State  of  Bankrupcy  :  Province  Bills  are  as  much  a 
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Debt  upmt  the  collective  Body  of  the  people  ;  as  a  private 
Afan^s  Bonds  and  Notes  of  Hand ^  are  a  Debt  upon  him- 
self. 

VIII.  The  Emission  of  ^^^fico  I.  to  ^OyOOO per  Aim. 
for  the  ordinary  Charges  of  Government ^  is  a  small  in- 
significant addition  to  our  Currency ;  publick  Loans 
have  been  found  inconvenient ;  lei  us  then  emit  large 
Sums  in  Proinnce  Bills  {the  Charge  of  making  Bills  is 
a  Trifle')  towards  publick  Ediflees^  Fortifications^  Guarda 
Castas,  Bridges^  Castles  in  the  Air.,  or  any  Thing,  thd 
of  no  Use  or  Consequence  :  th^y  unll  draw  out  larger 
Sums,  and  cotrnderably  increase  our  Currency.  They 
do  not  consider,  that  thU  coutractinga  large  uimecessar>' 
Debt,  to  be  redeemed  after  some  A'ears,  by  hea\->-  Kates 
and  Taxc^  vrCA  occasion  a  Clamour,  perhaps  a  Mutiny, 
worse  than  the  present  groundless  Complaints  of  Op- 
pression. Snch  unnecessary  ImpositiotLs  are  frequently 
Grounds  of  Complaint  in  the  People  against  some 
Govemours :  but  that  the  People  should  thus  impose 
upon  themselves,  is  one  of  the  unnatural  Effects  of 
Paper  Money. 

IX.  Seeing,  there  is  tike  to  be  no  Stop  lo  our  /nfatttO' 
tion  in  receitnng  the  depredating  5(7/j  ^Rhode-Island  ; 
why  should  they  reap  all  the  Profit  in  our  Ruin  :  toky 
should  not  some  of  our  merciful  Selves  (as  the  Authors 
of  the  500,000  /.  Scheme  call  themselves)  partake  with 
tlicin  in  the  Plunder,  by  taking  the  Advantage  of  our 
present  Indisposition  &  Weakness,  Carry  the  Imposition 
further  than  that  of  Rhode-Island  \  even  beyond  what 
could  have  entered  into  the  Heart  of  Man,  at  any  other 
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Time  or  Place,  to  conceive  :  I  mean  the  emitting  of 
500000  /.  in  Notes  witliout  Funds  or  Period  ;  a  Project, 
to  outdo  the  Rhode-! sU%n(ier.%  in  Prand,  &  to  make  these 
Bills  more  current,  because  worse  than  those  of  Rhode- 
Island:  it  is  almast  incredible  to  what  a  Pitch  of 
Iniquity  some  People  are  arrived,  even  prophanely  to 
lard  their  Pruposals  with  Scripture  Phrases,  to  impose 
upon  the  I'uigar  waste  Paper,  instead  of  a  valuable 
Medium. 

The  several  Projections  or  Schemes  which  ocatr  at 
present,  towards  rectifying  our  Currency^  or  at  least  to 
prevent  its  growing  worse,  are 

L  Of  a  pnblick  Nature. 

I.  Is  palliative,  to  prevent  iis  growing  worse,  by 
bringing  it  to  a  Standard.  By  Act  of  Assembly  let  the 
Goz'ernour  and  Council  be  impowred,  with  the  Advice 
of  Merchants^  to  settle  once  or  twice  a  Year  the  Price  of 
Exchange  to  London,  or  of  Silver^  in  Prornnce  Bills  ; 
all  Bonds,  Kotes,  and  Rook  Debts  when  paid,  shall  be 
received  in  Province  IJills  equal  in  Value  to  the  Ex- 
change or  Price  of  Silver,  as  it  was  thus  settled  at  the 
Time  of  contracting;  For  Instance^  if  I  contract  for 
500  /.  New  England  Bills  of  Credit  when  Exchange  is 
settled  at  5  New  England  for  i  Sterling,  and  when 
the  Contract  is  to  be  satisfied,  Exchange  is  settled 
at  6  for  I ;  I  must  pay  the  true  or  Sterling  Value 
which  is  600  /.  New  England  Bills  :  this  is  strict  Equity 
and  natural  Justice,  it  will  effectually  obviate  the  fraudu- 
lent Practices  of  those  who  are  constantly  clamouring 
for  more  Province  Bills,  and  prevent  the  neighbouring 
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Colonics  from  imposing  tlieir  depreciating  Bills  upon  ns. 
Botli  Carolina''5  have  given  lis  a  successful  Precedent. 

2.  As  private  Credit,  being  under  Coercion,  is  better 
tlian  publick  Faith,  which  being  above  the  Law,  is  U^^ 
less.      L^t   (he   Legislature  give  a  Sanction  to  sdme 
Society'y  of  good  substantial  SffUy  who  may  he  willing  to 
emit  fiills  upon  a  good  Siiver  Bottom^  continually  meli- 
orating at  a  small   Rate,  V.  g.  5  per  Cent  per  Ann.  to 
prevent  their  being  hoarded   up ;    and  receivable  in 
Taxes  and  all  publick   Payments:  Such   Bills  will  sooa 
briug  a  Discount  upon  all  other  Bills.     Wc  have  at  this 
Time   {Christmas  A    1739.)  a  remarkable  Instance  of 
private  Credit  being  good,  and  publick  Faith  of  no  Ac- 
count :  Merchants  Notes  (a  private  Emission  some  Years 
ago  upon  a  Silver  Bottom)  are  sold  at  33  per  Cent.  Ad* 
vance,  their  true  Value  above  common  Currency  ;  at  the 
same  Time,  our  Province  Bills  of  the  new  Tenar^  which 
\^  good  Faith  ^x^  2^  Per  Cent,  better  than  the  other  Cur- 
rencies, pass  promiscuously  with  the  bad  Currencies  at 
Par. 

3.  lyct  Massachusetts- Bay  Bills  only,  be  receivable  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Province,  Counties,  &  Towns ;  all 
Bills  of  the  old  Tenor  when  brought  into  their  Treasur>', 
to  issiie  out  no  more  :  that  alt  publick  Bills  herea/ier  to 
be  emitted^  be  of  the  Nature  of  our  late  Bills  of  a  new 
Tenor,  with  this  additional  Clause,  "And  after  the  last 
of  December  A.  .  .  .  the  Treasurer  is  hereby  directed, 
without  further  Advice  or  Order,  to  pay  to  the  Bearer 
.  .  .  Silver  or  .  .  .  Gold  upon  Sight":  The  Fund  for 
bringing  in  this  Silver  and  Gold  from  abroad,  to  be  Im* 
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post  upon  Goods,  Tonnage,  and  Light-House  Money, 
payable  in  Silver  or  Gold  only.  At  the  several  Emis- 
sions, let  there  be  au  equal  Sum  taxed  on  subsequent 
Years  within  the  Period ;  and  these  Taxes  at  the  same 
Time  assessed  on  the  several  Towns,  ordering  the  Prov- 
ince Treasurer  at  the  stated  Times  to  issue  out  his 
Warrants  accordingly  without  further  Order ;  to  prevent 
breach  of  Faith  in  future  Assemblies,  refusing  to  assess 
the  Taxes  of  the  Year,  which  is  the  same  as  postponing. 
Thus  all  these  Bills  will  have  the  Credit  of  a  Silver 
Bottom^  the'  in  their  Nature  they  will  be  cancelled  in 
Course  by  Taxes,  before  the  Period  of  rcdccmiug  them 
by  Silver  arrive  ;  that  is,  there  tvill  be  none  left  to  make 
a  Demaufi  upon  the  Treasury :  the  Silver  lodged,  will, 
after  the  Period,  be  ready  for  any  Exigency  of  Govem- 
tnent.  In  Fact,  if  breach  of  publick  Faith  do  not  inter- 
X'cne  ;  the  present  Bills  of  the  new  Tenor  wiU^  by  the 
end  of  December  A.  174a,  bring  Silver  to  20  s.  per 
Oz.  .  .  Let  all  the  new  Emissions  be  iu  Bills  of  a  second 
new  Tenor,  two  for  three  of  the  first  new  Tenor,  payable 
in  Silver  or  Gold  after  the  last  of  December  A.  .  .  ii 
not  paid  in  by  Taxes  as  above.  Thus  Silver  wiil  be 
brought  to  I ^s.^d,  per  Oz.  .  .  Finally,  after  some  Years 
let  all  future  Emissions  be  in  Bills  of  a  third  neiv  Tenor 
I  for  2  of  the  second  Tenor,  payable  in  Silver  or  Gold 
after  tlie  last  of  Decetnber  A.  .  .  with  the  forementioned 
Circumstances  ;  Silver  will  tlten  be  ts.  Sd.  per  Oz.  U 
is  plain,  that  100,000  /.  of  this  last  Money,  will  be 
a  larger  Medium  uf  Trade,  than  400,000  /.  of  the 
present  Currency.     This  promises  besty  and  wmttd  be  a 
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gradual^  gentle^  and  easy  Method  of  making  our  Cur- 
re}icy  as  valuable  as  ihat  of  Virginia^  which  is  the  moat 
valuable  of  all  oiir  Colony  Currencies.' 

4.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  are  at  this  Time, 
perhaps,  taking  some  more  summary  Method  of  settling 
our  Plantation  Currencies  towards  redressing  the  in- 
jured Merchants  at  Home,  and  tlie  fair  r>ealers  in  the 
Colonies ;  they  made  some  Steps  towards  it  last  Sessions 
of  Parliament'  It  is  probable  they  may  abridge  the 
Plantations  of  this  Privilege  which  they  have  assumed, 
of  making  their  pubUck  Bills  of  Credii^  a  Tender  at 
any  Rate  they  please  to  impose,  which  is  equal  to  the. 
King^s  Prerogative  in  Coins.  And  to  prevent  privat 
Societies,  from  bubbling  the  People  ;  perhaps,  they  may 
extend,  the  Act  6th  Annas,  to  the  Plantations,  viz. 
That  no  Partnership  exceeding  Six  shall  act  as  Banters. 

II.  Private  Schemes.     It  happens  unluckily  for  our 

Paper  Money  Advocates,  that,  at  this  Time  when  the 

Parliament  are  about  redressing  these  Grievances,  they 

should  madly  advance  many  more  Schemes  (some  frandn- 

lent^  some  foolish,  and  some  good,  but  impracticable) 

than  ever  before  for  multiplying  of  Paper  Money;  this 

makes  good  the  old  Saying,   Quern  Deus  vult  pcrdere^ 

prius  dementat. 

resntned  a  specie  iMBte, 
SecSummaTy,  II :  87-W. 
'Parliament  adopted  both  of  these  mcasurea  mmtioued  1)7  Itoog- 
laM.  In  1741  the  "  lluliblc  KcK"  wtut  cxtrncle^l  to  the  coloaieflia  order 
to  prevent  the  iMue  or  notea  by  private  citizens.  lu  1751  and  17&4, 
other  act*  prohibited  the  Itaue  of  le^tal  leader  paper  for  public  ex- 
penses. Acta  of  6  Geo.  I :  Chap.  16  ;  14  Geo.  II  :  Chap.  37  ;  24  Geo. 
II:  Chap.  53:  t5  Geo,  III:  Chap.  57.  IIatchiti*on,  Hiatory  oTl 
HassacUusetta,  II:  J96;  Pelt,  Maaaachosetla  Cnrreocjr,  i.S3~>44- 
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'  In   1750,  when   MaMachuietts   actttallj 
Douglau  favored  a  aimllnr  gradual  method. 
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All  Private  Banks  for  large  Sums  upon  Subscription, 
have  the  same  bad  Consequence  which  attends  publick 
Loans,  viz.  a  Snare  to  the  People.^  by  g^iviug  the  unwary, 
and  the  Prodigal,  Opportunities  of  borrowing,  that  is, 
of  involving  &  mining  themselves.  Our  legislature 
from  Experience,  are  become  sensible  of  tliis  Error,  and 
for  many  Years  have  issued  no  publick  Loans. 

I.  Land  Banks.  The  famous  Mr.  Law^  noted  for  his 
Knowledge  in  the  Cliances  of  the  Games  called  Hazard, 
and  for  these  Tallacics  called  Sharping  :  in  favour  of  a 
Land  Bank,  being  preferable  to  Silver,  says,  That  /Mnd 
mortgaged  serves  for  Motieyy  and  Culture,  or  Produce 
at  the  same  Time ;  whereas  Silver  cannot  serve  for 
Money,  and  Plate  at  the  same  Time.  As  he  did  not 
understand  Trade,  he  did  not  consider  that  Silver  serves 
for  Money  and  Merchandise  at  the  same  Time,  and  thai 
Trade  is  more  profitable  than  Agricnltnre.  A  Land 
Credit  or  Bank  may  do  in  a  Country  of  no  Trade  :  but 
it  is  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  it  can  serve  as  a  Medium 
for  foreign  Commerce:  it  cannot  l>e  sliipt  oQ  as  Mer- 
chandize or  Returns,  as  is  the  Case  of  Silver  ;  it  cannot 
be  transferred  by  Bills  of  Exchange ;  for  so  many 
Ounces  of  Silver  received  in  Boston^  I  can  draw  upon 
tny  Correspondent  for  so  many  Ounces  of  Silver  payable 
in  Ijindnn,  but  for  so  many  Acres  of  Land  made  over 
to  mc  in  New  England^  I  cannot  draw  upon  England 
lor  any  Number  of  Acres,  quantity  and  quality  adjusted. 

In  a  Countr>'  where  the  Denominations  of  their  Ctir- 
reucy  depreciates.  Land  being  fixed  in  itself,  rises  in  De- 
nomination Value,  whilst  what  is  owing  upon  the  land 
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becomes  so  much  less  as  the  Denominations  do  depce- 
date :  Hence  it  is,  that  a  Land  Bank  is  so  much  desired, 
by  those  who  are  in  Debt  by  Mortgage,  or  who  desireto 
run  in  Debt  by  Mortgaging  their  LantU. 

2.  A  Credit  or  Bank  of  Produce,  and  ManH/aclure, 
will  never  answer  in  a  Country  where  Idleness  and  In- 
dolence prevails ;  a  late  lar^e  Souniy  upon  ffcmp  did 
not  encourage  tlie  raising  of  any  considerable  Quaniiiy 
thereof ;  it  wonld  prove  a  most  perplexed  labouring  Af- 
fair, viz.  inspecting  the  Quality,  settling  from  Time  to 
Time  the  Market  Price,  Deficiencies  in  Case  of  bad 
Crops,  and  other  Misfortunes :  Notes  payable  at  these 
unweildy  Stores^  would  be  of  the  same  Nature,  and  at- 
tended with  the  same  Inconveniencies,  as  the  so  mnch 
deservedly  exclaimed  against  Shop  Notes.  In  the  In- 
fancy of  Countries,  particularly  of  this  Province,  soin 
Part  of  the  Taxes  were  paid  in  Produce,  called  Sfock 
the  Treasury  :  but  as  our  foreign  Trade  did  grow,  it  w 
found  most  convenient  to  discontinue  it 

I  shall  exemplify  our  present  Projections  of  Banks 
upon  Land,  Produce,  or  Manufacture;  by  only  one  In- 
stance. The  Bubble  ^450,000  /.  upon  iMnd  and  Pro- 
duce^  which  fills  by  Subscriptions  a  great  Pace ;  tbc  Sub- 
scribers by  their  Articles,  give  their  Twelve  Directors  a 
Negative  in  the  whole  Management ;  a  Power  never  be- 
fore heard  of  in  any  Society  of  Bankers  or  joint  Stocks ; 
it  is  true,  they  deserve  it ;  because,  by  the  Face  of  their 
Bills,  tlie  Directors  or  Signers  promise  to  circulate  the 
whole  450,000  /.  But  is  it  possible,  that  any  Man  who 
gives  himself  the  Tronble  of  thinking  seriously,  can 
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imagine,  tliat  12  Men  of  small  Fortuues  (wKo  perhaps 
do  not  trade  for  30,000  /.  per  Ann.)  slionid  in  their 
Trade,  immediately  circulate  450,000  /.  ?  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed possible  to  negotiate  Nates  of  so  great  a  Sutk^ 
upon  so  small  a  Bottoin'}  In  short,  this  Scheme  is  so 
fnll  of  Inoonsislcncics,  that  it  seems  to  exceed  any  of 
the  Bubbles  (which  were  upwards  of  lOO  in  Number) 
projected  in  London,  in  that  Year  o£  Bubbles  A.  1720.' 
3.  A  Credit  upon  a  Silver  Fund  well  regulated  as  to 
Periods  and  Discounw,  would  answer^  if  there  were  no 
coucomitant  bad  Currency :  but  as  a  bad  Currency  al- 
ready prevails,  and  will  in  all  probability  increase;  by 
two  Years  Charges  of  this  (lovernmcnt  to  be  emitted  at 
once ;  by  a  100,000  L  Rhode- Is  land  Emission,  which 
they  may  throw  in  upon  us  at  Pleasure ;  and  by  a  new 
Emission  of  100,000  /.  from  Connecticut^  which  they 
have  been  endeavouring  from  Time  to  Time,  by  tn-ing  to 
drop  a  majority  of  the  present  Assistants  or  Council ; 
Silver  will  then  rise  in  Price,  and  these  Notes  on  a  Sil- 
ver Bottom  becoming  more  valuable,  will  be  hoarded  up, 
lie  dormant,  and  answer  no  Design  of  a  Curreuiy  :  It  is 
true,  they  will  secure  to  the  Possessor,  his  Principal  with 
a  grou'ing  Interest ;  but  as  to  Currency  they  are  worse 
tlian  common  Bills,  which  being  daily  let  npon  Uond  do 
circulate  and  promote  Business,  tlto'  at  the  same  Time 
the  Owner  or  Creditor  Sinks  part  of  his  Principal,  by  its 

■OnUie  land  bank  and  th«  allver  hank  rereired  to,  aee  Doaglu, 
Pin«nci«l  HiMory  of  Maasacliuscits,  itj-iji  ;  Hutchinson,  IIU- 
toxy  of  Sla»achu»clU,  II:  391-397  ;  VkW,  History  oJ  MasMctauietU 
Currency,  96-109.  DouKlasa  discu&srs  the  subject  io  the  Summary 
of  the  British  SettleinenU,  II :  14. 
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depreciatiug ;  and  his  Interest  is  ill  paid  from  a  general 
insensibility  of  Discredit.  Such  Bills  will  Hfzvr  obtain 
a  Currency,  until  they  force  a  Discouul  upon  the  bed 
Currency. 

An  Experiment  of  this  Kind,  has  aircady  been  made 
by  till:  Merclmnis  Notes  so  called,  without  any  x^wd  Ef- 
fect; they  never  became  a  Cnrrency ;  ihey  proved  a 
Snare  to  many  of  the  Subscribers  and  Borrowers ;  Sil* 
ver  did  rise  in  Price  as  much  and  per]»aps  more,  than  if 
they  had  never  been  emitted.  Any  Scheme  of  this 
Nature  if  upon  a  longer  Period,  will  on  that  Account, 
be  the  more  defective. 

If  the  Scheme  for  emitting  Company  Notes  or  BilUy 
to  be  paid  after  1 5  YearSy  with  Stiver  at  20  s.  per  Ot.  J 
can  be  so  contrived,  as  to  bring  a  growing  Discount  upon 
the  bad  Currency;  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  ser\'ice  to 
this  Province.  It  seems  to  bid  fair  for  it  (1  am  no  Uit-f 
dertakcr  nor  Promoter  thereof,  and  therefore  may  be 
deemed  impariiat)  the  Undertakers  are  Men  of  known 
Probity,  of  the  best  Rstates  and  of  the  largest  Trade  in 
this  Place :  by  their  Articles  they  oblige  themselves 
nnder  high  pecuniary  Penalties,  to  circulate  these  Bills 
at  a  certain  annually  growing  Value,  until  they  arrive 
at  20  s.  per  Oz.  and,  in  conformity  to  the  late  Law  of 
this  Province,  to  refuse  all  future  Emissions  of  the 
neighbouring  Governments,  unless  founded  npon  a  Sil- 
ver Bottom. 

//  may  perhaps  be  advisable  to  suspend  the  Execution 
of  any  Paper  Money  Schemes,  as  tfie  Affair  of  Colony 
Paper  Credit,  is  this  present  Sessions^  under  the  immt- 
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diaie  Consideration  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Briiain^ 
our  supreme  and  absolute  Laicgiver  ;  lest  the  Subscrib- 
ers (  Undertakers')  or  Possessors  of  these  Bills  and  Notes 
should  suffer  some  considerable  Damage  by  their  per- 
emptory Suppression. 

The  Projections  of  the  many  various  private  Banks 
for  Currency,  seem  to  presume  too  much  upon  the  In- 
dulgence or  Connivance  or  our  Legislature :  Some 
audaciously  question  their  Power  to  prevent  the  People 
from  bubbling  one  another,  {being  as  Uiey  call  \\^3.nAct 
of  Liberty  and  Property  to  pass  and  receive  Notes  of 
Hand\  others  impudently  impeach  the  Integrity  of  the 
Majority  of  the  Legislature,  as  being  in  a  private 
Capacity  Promoters  and  Encouragers  of  these  Bubbles. 
Doubtless  our  Legislature,  as  the  natural  Guardians  of 
the  People,  will  compassionately  prevent  their  mining 
of  themselves ;  by  proper  Laws,  such  as  those  in  Great 
Britain  6th  Annae  against  Bankers,  and  sundry  Acts 
against  Bubbles ;  or  to  go  no  further  for  a  Precedent, 
that  of  our  neighbouring  Colony  Connecticut^  A.  1733, 
against  private  Society  or  Bank  Bills."  There  seeras, 
at  least,  for  the  present,  an  absolute  Necessity  to  sup- 
press those  which  will  unavoidably  have  a  riotous  Con- 
sequence; I  mean  the  passing  upon  the  uuwar)',  for  a 
valuable  Consideration,  Dills  without  any  true  Fund  or 
Bottom  :  Such  Bills  soon  stop  in  Currency,  and  the  poor 
innocent  Possessors,  the  Tradesmen  and  Artificers,  who 
for  special  Reasons  (as  they  express  it)  are  made  their 
Dupes^  will  be  provoked  to  use  the  Persons  and  Effects 

**  S«e  Bronaon,  Hlatoiy  of  Coonecticat  Cumncy,  43-45. 
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of  the  Projectors  and  Signers  of  those  Bills  in  a  ruiUna 
Manner.     Our  Assembly  did  formerly  effectually  sup- 
press the  peruicious  Bubbles  of  private  Lotteries,     Our 
Law  enacted  in  January y  A.  1738,  may  be  extended,  sola 
as  to  comprehend  private  Societies  amongst  our  selves. 
This  Act  forbidi  pasaing  or  receiving  fiills  to  be  issued 
by  the  neighbouring  Goventments,  un/ess  redeemable  by 
iaw/ut  Money t  {Silver  Proclamation  Value)  upon  good 
Security,  (to  appear  upon  the  Face  of  ike  BiU)  within 
ten  Years  after  their  first  Emission. 

While  this  Affair  of  Colony  Paper  Money,  is  under 
Consideration  of  Parliament  for  Redress ;  it  will  appear 
as  a  daring  Presumption^  to  proceed  to  large  Emissions, 
especially  in  those  Colonies  who  have  valuable  Charters 
to  lose.  I  mention  this  with  a  particular  regard  to 
Connecticut^  vA\Q  have  hitherto  behaved  well;  but  at 
present  their  Eastern  Borders  being  tainted  by  a  bad  (I 
had  almost  said  abandoned)  Neighbourhood,  the  Colony 
in  general  ought  to  be  upon  their  Guard. 

In  redressing  of  this  Error,  in  which  many  of  our 
Plantations  have  obstinately  prcsisted  for  many  Years: 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Parliament  of  Great  HHfain,  will 
not  use  any  rigorous  sudden  Methods  ;  but  give  us  Time 
gently  &  gradually  to  extricate  our  Selves ;  That  we 
may  be  allowed,  upon  any  sudden  extraordinary  pubtick 
Exegeuces  to  emit  Government  Notes  to  be  a  Tender 
only  in  publick  Taxes,  and  to  he  called  in  as  soon  as 
may  be  by  subsequent  Taxes:  that  publick  Bills  may 
never  be  a  Tender  in  Trade  and  Business.  As  to  the 
calling  in  of   publick    Bills  already  extant ;  in  those 
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overnraents  where    the    Periods  are  short  {in  New- 
''atnpshire,  Massachusetts-Bay ^  and  Connectiatt^  they 
<3o  not  extend  beyond  A  1742)  they  may  be  allowed  to 
xwn  their  Course  :  Where  the  Periods  are  long;  if  upon 
Taxes,  as  the  Governments  have  the  Privilege  of  Tax- 
ing at  any  Time,  they   may   be  required  to  assess  the 
same  at  any  Time  sooner  ;  if  upon  Loan  tlie  Horrowers 
may  be  obliged  to  pay  in  yearly  for  a  few  Years  a  certain 
Part  of  the  Debt,  but  if  they  insist  upon  the  original 
long  Period,  let  the  Governments  give  PremiunCs  upon 
all  such  Bills,  as  they  are  brought  in  ;  thus  few  or  none 
di  these  Bills  will  be  left  with  the  Borrowers,  and  at  the 
Expiration  of  tlie  Periods  of  the  Loans,  they  must  pay 
in  lawful  Money  Proclamatioo  Value ;  which  they  wiU 
by  all  Means  endeavour  to  avoid,  by  paying  as  is  directed. 
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POSTCRIPT. 

To  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Currencies  of  the  British 
Plantations  in  America. 

In  the  Discourse,  I  enumerated  and  endeavoured  to 
answer  in  so  plain,  clear  and  easy  a  Manner,  all  the 
Arguments  and  Suggestions,  then  current  amongst  the  ■ 
Popnlace  in  Favour  of  Paper-Money ;  that  nothing  but 
the  raising  a  Mist  of  Obscurity,  together  with  bold 
Assertions  in  Place  of  Argument,  could  affect  it :  accord- 
iagly  there  soon  followed  a  Pamphlet  called  An  £»■ 
quiryy  &c.  in  Favour  of  Paper  Currencies,  consisting  of  M 
a  new  Kind  or  Set  of  Arguments  in  Absiracio  (as  the 
School's  Tenn  is)  without  any  Regard  to  Matter  of 
Fact,  but  supported  with  Mobbish  Hints,  such  as,  '*The 
Author  of  the  Discourse  shakes  his  Rod  over  us,  by 
threatning  tis  with  Parliamentary  Hnquirics  .  .  .  His 
numerous  and  gross  Reflections  upon  the  civil  Adminis- 
tration. .  .  .  What  he  says  is  to  distress  the  Province, 
&c,"  This  Piece  is  swelled  to  a  considerable  Bulk,  by 
some  idle  Digressions ;  giving  an  imperfect  Account  of 
the  Banks  of  Venice  and  Amsterdatn,  of  Baron  Gorts 
Mum  iokytts  in  Sweden,  of  Mr.  Laui's  projected  Land 
Bank,  and  his  pernicious  unsuccessful  Paper  Mone>-- 
Scheme  in  France ;  together  with  some  Scraps  from  Mr. 
Lock  and  others  concerning  Money,  Banks,  and  the  like. 

To  write  satisfactorily  to  competent  Judges,  and  to 
cnliglitcn,  but  not  to  amuse  the  Vulgar  with  empty 
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Words,  is  my  present  Design ;  lest  hLs  bare  but  bold 
Affirmations  id  Favour  uf  Paper  Money  might  have  some 
Influence  in  carrying  on  the  Delusion  in  weak  Minds : 
Weak  Minds  in  all  Ages  after  being  well  advis'd,  do  in 
Time  come  to  the  Truth  and  Right  of  Affairs :  It  is 
therefore  the  Duty  of  good  Men,  according  to  their 
Capacity  candidly  and  with  Fortitude,  to  inform  those, 
who  are  not  conversant  in  such  Matters,  but  are  blindly 
led  away  by  evil  Men ;  political  Constitutions  have  at 
Times  been  subject  to  Maladies  which  require  and  do 
admit  of  a  Cure. 

Before  I  proceed,  to  prevent  Misrepresentations  and 
Prejudices,  I  must  obsen-c,  that  by  the  Vulgar  and 
Populace^  I  always  mean  the  unthinking  Part  of  Man- 
kind, who  are  not  capable  of  consulting  their  own  Inter- 
est ;  the  Mobility  who  do  not  reason  for  themselves  ;  ])ut 
are  tossed  about  with  every  Wind  of  designing  ill  Men. 
The  Word  Vulgar^  is  injuriously  applied  to  the  honest 
Tradesmen,  Artificers,  and  common  Labourers,  who  arc 
the  Support  of  the  Common  Wealth :  Amongst  thera 
are  found  great  Souls,  who  at  Times,  in  several  Coun- 
tries have  excelled  as  Prime  Ministers  and  other  Officers 
of  State. 

This  Postcript^  tho'  a  short,  just,  and  serious  Abstract 
of  his  Book  and  Scheme,  I  am  afraid  will  seem  to  any 
Person  who  hxs  not  pcnis'd  his  Book,  to  be  a  Piece  of 
Banter  or  ludicrous  Representation  ;  because  the  En- 
quiry itself,  appears  to  be  not  properly  au  accidental 
temporary  Aberation  of  the  Mind,  called  a  Delirium  \ 
but  the  Produce  of  a  certain  native  Anomaly  of  Mind 
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called  by  an  English  cani  Expression  Wrong-Head. 
The  Euqniry  being  Anoninwus,  allows  any  Freedom 
consistent  \vith  Truth,  without  the  Imputatiou  of  de- 
signed Reflections  against  the  Author. 

The  Author  must  exc«.se  me,  if  for  the  Sake  of  Pro- 
priety of  Expression,  I  class  his  Positions  or  Arguments 
hy  the  Name  of  Paradoxi^s.  He  may  also  allow  me, 
with  Regard  to  his  perplexed,  diffused,  tedious,  and 
trifliug  Manner  of  expressing  Things;  to  utter  them 
more  concisely  and  distinctly,  but  without  deviating 
from  his  Sense. 

I.  The  principal  and  fundamental  Paradox.  SUU 
wiihoHt  any  other  Fund  or  Period  than  common  Consent^ 
and  no  other  Standard  than  a  variable  Market  Price^ 
arc  the  only  valuable  Bills  :  all  Bills  promising  Silver 
at  a  certain  Price  and  Period  ought  to  be  prohibited. 
Because  (says  be)  as  they  proaiisc  nothing  they  cannot 
be  negociated  by  proper  Prcmiutns  and  Di.scounts ;  and 
do  thus  prevent  usurious  Practices,  Suits  in  Law,  and 
other  inconveniencies.  .  .  If  they  depreciate,  they  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  havesnffered  a  Di.sconnt.  because  a  Dis- 
count signifies  something  fixed  from  which  the  Discount 
is  made.  Having  no  other  Fund  but  common  Consent, 
if  this  is  gradually  and  at  length  finally  withdrawn 
(nothing  is  more  precarious  than  the  incertum  Valgus') 
the  suffering  Posssessors  can  lay  the  Rlame  no  where 
but  upon  their  own  Folly,  in  giving  Consent :  They  are 
remediless  in  I^w,  and  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Scheme  are  fairly  dealt  with,  and  ought  to  take  Care 
not  to  deal  in  sucli  perishable  Commodities  in  Time  to 
come. 
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How  is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  this  perishable 
Consent,  should  be  better  than  SUvfr,  an  adaquate  De- 
positum  which  abides  forever?  Is  it  not  plain  that  such 
Bills  promising  nothing  but  Waste  Paper,  if  left  free  to 
their  Course  in  the  Market,  their  Market  Price  would  be 
accordingly  ? 

By  common  Consent,  he  meaus  the  Vox  Popuh\  be- 
cansc,  he  frequently  meutioiis  Government  and  common 
Consent  as  distinct  Things.  If  common  Consent  were 
to  take  Place,  all  the  Effects  in  the  Province  would  be 
equally  divided  amongst  the  People,  because  we  are  all 
born  equal :  After  some  Time  the  Idle  and  Kxtrava- 
gant  becoming  empty  handed,  while  the  Frugal  and  In- 
dustrious become  rich,  comniou  Consent  would  divide 
again.  Our  depreciating  Paper  Currency  by  taking 
from  Time  to  Time,  Part  of  tlie  Estates  of  the  Creditors 
in  Favour  of  the  Debtor  has  the  same  Tendency :  Is 
this  to  encourage  IndtLstr\'  ?  Who  would  labour  in 
Produce  and  Manufacture  to  be  thus  stript  of  his  Karn- 
ings?  Suppose  a  Company  of  Men  who  have  little  or 
nothing  to  lose,  valuing  themselves  upon  their  Numbers 
(which  is  our  Author's  common  Coiiseut)  should  pro- 
ceed in  a  Scheme  of  Bills  without  any  other  good  Foun- 
dation ;  at  first  they  pass  ihcm  amongst  themselves  and 
Friends,  and  in  Course  will  be  made  a  tender  to  others 
under  Penalty  of  the  Forfeiture  of  Goods  and  Mer- 
chandize for  which  they  are  offer'd  the  supreme  Lex  of 
the  Mob  being  Rapine :  That  is,  the  inevitable  Conse- 
quence will  be  Riots  and  Mutiny,  without  any  Regard 
to  the  general  Rules  of  Commerce  or  particular  Acts  of 
Government. 
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II.  Ail  Standards  of  CurrcHcUs  are  pernitious  ;  Cur^ 
rencies  like  Comiiufdiiirs  ought  to  have  their  free  Course 
in  the  Market^  not  to  be  limited  by  Funds  or  Periods 
which  are  Imperfections.  He  excludes  our  Bills  of  the 
New  Tenor  from  his  Currencies  because  they  promise 
something,  vis.  Silver  at  a  definite  Period.  He  in* 
stances,  ist  Barbados  Bills  of  A.  T702,  which  because 
redeemable  at  a  certain  Time,  suffered  a  proper  Dis- 
count, whereas  if  there  had  been  wo  Period  there  conld 
have  been  no  Discount,  or  rather,  he  should  have  said, 
no  Acceptance  or  Currency  at  any  Rate.  2d.  Maryland 
Bills,  immediately  upon  Iheir  Emission  suffered  a  large 
Discount,  because  they  promised  Sterling  Value  after  a 
long  Period. :  If  they  had  promised  nothing,  or  if  any 
Thing,  never  to  be  paid  ;  a  Disconut  would  not  have 
been  fixed,  and  they  would  have  proved  a  good  Currency, 
which  they  are  not,  tho'  a  Tender  in  Law. 

III.  Silver  is  not  the  best  Measure^  nor  Ihe  best  Ir^- 
strumeni  in  Commerce.  All  the  Trading  World  at 
present,  and  Time  out  of  Mind,  have  used  a  Silver 
Medium.  The  Patriarch  Abraham  purchased  a  Field 
with  Silver,  which  he  calls  the  Merchant's  Currency. 
2.  Silver  in  a  Course  of  Years  changes  ils  P^alne  mitre 
than  most  Commodities.  In  England  s\x\cc  K  Edward 
the  sixth  Time  a  Silver  Shilling  hath  lost  hut  two  Gr. 
of  its  Value.  Siuce  we  begun  to  manufacture  Rills, 
which  have  undergone  vast  Alterations,  Silver  Currency 
in  the  trading  World  has  suffered  no  Alteration.  3. 
The  Imperfection  of  Stiver  is  the  true  Cause  of /he  In* 
traduction  of  Banks.     He  should  have  added  and  for  the 
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same  Reason,  of  Merchants  keeping  Cash  Books ;  where- 
as the  universal  fixed  and  durable  Value  of  Silver  is  the 
Foundation  of  all  Hanks.  4.  An  Impression  upon 
Paper  is  better  than  an  Impressian  upon  Siher. 
Whereas  the  first  is  a  most  tender  Matter  and  of  no  in- 
trinsick  Value;  the  other  is  a  durable  intrinsically  ade- 
qualcly  valuable  Metal.  5.  The  Fluctuation  of  Silver 
as  a  Commodity y  as  in  London  from  ^^s  &  jd  to  js  &  6d 
per  Os.  is  the  same  as  our  liiils  depreciating  many 
Hundreds  per.  Cent}  6.  Whether  we  had  made  Paper 
Money  or  tiot^  all  Contracts  and  Debts  ivould  have  de- 
preciated after  the  same  Rate,  That  is,  3  Oz.  of  Silver 
cxjnlracted  would  have  at  present  weighed  only  1  O2. 
Such  Paradoxes  do  admit  of  no  Comment.  7.  Oue 
Years  small  Payment  of  Impost  in  Silver  did  rise  Silver 
frmn  jy  to  jis  per  Oz.  WTiy  did  not  the  preceeding 
and  subsequent  Years  of  Silver  Impost  Money,  raise 
Silver  after  the  same  Rate  ?  Why  did  Silver  rather  fall 
than  rise  in  Price  from  A.  1734  to  1738,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  Silver  PajTiients  upon  Account  of  calling 
in  the  Merchants  Notes?  8.  Bills  promising  Silver  at 
a  certain  Value  &  Period;  their  present  Value  is  mucJi 
iesSf  than  the  Value  o/our  Province  Bills.  He  seems 
as  much  prejudiced  against  Matters  of  Pact,  as  against  a 

'  DnHog  the  rightcetith  century  tlic  lawn  of  Knglnnrl  Dndcrvaluctl 
tbc  silver  coiuB,  fto  Itial  only  clipped  BDi)  worn  pi«ces  of  silver  would 
•tsy  in  circulation  vritti  ilie  overvniued  ]/,o\A  cui»»  wbich  were  the 
real  circulating  medium.  Thus  silver  as  a  commodity  was  regularly 
Ktld  for  gold  coins  nt  pdren  Snctuating  with  every  change  in  the 
market  value  of  the  two  metals.  Wriglit's  American  Ne^fotintor, 
LXXIX,  contain*  a  table  ttbowing  the  value  of  a  silver  dollar  la 
Eoglisli  currency  (gold)  according  to  the  various  prices  of  stlTcr. 
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^H        Silver  Currency.      We  all  know  that  last  Christmas, 
^H        Merchant's  Notes  payable  after  4  Years  in  Silver,  were 
^H        negociatcd  at  25  per  Cent,  better  than  Province  Bills. 
^V  n^  ftvery  Country^ s^  every  Mati's  natural  Pi/und  u 

r  accordmg  to  his  Circumstances.     That  is,  if  1  borrow  ol 

a  Man  ten  Times  richer  than  my  self  a  certain  Sum  ol 
^K  Money,  and  at  the  Period  of  Payment,  let  him  have  my 
^W  natural  Pound  being  only  one  Tenth  of  the  real  original 
I  Value  which  I  borrowed,  I  have  in  Equity  satisfied  the 

I  Debt.      As   People's  Circumstances  differ  as  much  as 

^K  their  Kaces,  Wliat  Confusiou  would  this  occasion  in 
^^  Dealings!  Do  not  tlie  Courts  of  Judicature  in  all  Na- 
1^  tious  make  up  Judgments  against  Debtors  indifferently 

without  Distinction  of  Circumstances.  A  Bankrupt, 
(he  says)  by  Imprudence,  Misfortunes  or  Villany  with- 
out Distinction,  who  pays  only  ^  or  /os  in  the  Pounds 
pays  his  Pound  and  satisfies  his  Debt  as  honestly  and 
laudably  as  he  who  pays  20s  in  the  Pound:  A  nominal 
Pound  is  as  good  as  a  real  Potmd :  no  Standard  of 
Justice :  Or  as  he  elsewhere  (deviating  from  himself) 
well  observes,  we  deal  as  if  we  had  no  Yard  nor  Hushel ; 
This  is  pleading  tlie  Caiwe  of  Bankruptcy,  and  exposes 
this  Country  much,  by  comparing  our  depreciating 
Paper  Money,  to  a  Bankrupt's  Pound :  What  wc  do  not 
return,  he  says,  is  so  much  forgiven  us  by  the  Mer- 
chants at  home.  But  to  carry  on  the  Comparison  ;  If  a 
Bankrupt  pays  his  Creditors  only  one  Shilling  for  a 
Crown,  ought  this  Bankrupt's  one  Shilling  be  made  a 
Tender  for  a  Crown  in  all  Dealings? 

V.  Dills  are  a  Comtnodity^  and  there/ore  do  naturally 
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rise  a/id /all  in  the  Market,  If  so,  ours  are  a  ven,"  bad 
Commodity,  because  always  a  falling  in  the  Market 
Price.  A  Commodity  in  the  general  Acceptation  and 
Letter  of  the  Word,  signifies  what  is  materially  useful, 
as  a  necessary  or  Conveniency  of  Life  ;  take  from  Bills 
the  Notion  of  Currency,  they  are  only  Waste  Paper,  as 
to  their  Matter;  whereas  Silver  is  equally  valuable  as  a 
Commodity,  or  as  a  Currency.  2.  Silver  being  a  uni- 
versally stable  Comnwdiiy,  and  Bills  only  a  local  Com- 
ntadity,  makes  no  Difference.  3.  Our  (fiuctuating  or 
rather  continually  depreciating)  Paper  Bills  are  a 
Standard  for  Silver.  That  is,  a  Ship  upon  the  Coast 
progressively  under  Sail,  stands  still,  while  the  Fields 
aud  Trees  Ructuate. 

VI.  Our  Bills  are  emitted  upon  the  best  Plan  the 
IVarld  ever  did  see  ;  all  tlte  essential  Parts  of  the  Banks 
^Venice  and  Amsterdam,  are  to  be  found  in  our  Prov* 
ince  Bills  of  the  Old  Tenor.  This  Hint  seems  borrowed 
from  a  facetious  Writer,  who  finds  all  the  Beauties  of 
the  best  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  in  tlic  History  of 
Tom  Thumb.  The  Credit  of  those  Banks,  is  the  uni- 
versal Consetit  or  Acceptance  of  tlie  whole  trading 
W'orld,  an  adequate  Dcposiium  in  Silver,  and  Agio 
above  the  current  Price  of  Silver :  Our  Bills  have  only 
a  small  local  Provincial  Consent,  no  Depositum^  many 
per  Cts.  worse  than  Silver,  and  continually  depreciating 
or  growing  worse  than  tliemselves  from  Time  to  Time. 
Forgetting  himself,  in  another  Place,  he  says,  our  bad 
Circumstances  are  the  Reason,  why  our  Bills  arc  not 
apon  the  same  good  Establishment  as  the  Transfers  of 
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the  Banks  of  Venice  and  Amsterdam  ;  How  can  they  be 
essentially  as  gotxi  ?  He  should  have  plainly  expressed 
it  thus ;  at  present  our  Circumstances  render  us  incap- 
able of  ha\'ing  a  solid  Hank  of  Credit. 

For  the  great  Benefits  accruing  to  a  Country  from 
Paper  Money,  he  unluckily  instances  South  Carolina, 
where  its  bad  Effects  have  been  the  most  notorious,  by 
occasioning  the  greatest  Confusions,  even  Mutiny  itself. 
The  flourishing  State  of  that  Province,  proceeds  from  its 
Soil  and  Climate,  producing  a  good  Staple,  the  best  of 
Ru:e\  and  from  a  neighbouring  vast  Indian  Conntr.', 
affording  large  Quantities  of  Deer  Skins :  Their  large 
Dealings  are  not  transacted  in  Paper  Money;  but  in 
Rice,  and  Bills  of  Exchange.  ^ 

VII.  The  cancelling  of  publtck  Bills^  according  to^ 
publick  Faithy  is  a  publick  Fraud  or  iniquitous  Admin- 
istration ;  it  is  establishing  of  Iniquity  by  a  Law^  be- 
cause as  they  promise  no  effective  Payments^  the  Jhst- 
ponitfg  of  them  is  fust  ice  and  Righteousness.  He  hints 
at  what  he  imagines  a  Sort  of  Magna  Charta^  granted 
A,  1712  by  our  Assembly  to  the  People,  whereby  they 
virtually  took  upon  themselves,  to  supply  the  Province 
with  Bills  to  serve  as  Money,  therefore  jf  we  do  not 
postpone  these  Bills,  the  Legislature  arc  guilty  of  a 
Breach  of  Magna  Charfa.  Was  there  ever  a  Here 
from  any  Scriptural  System,  so  enthusiastically  t 
agined,  and  so  ill  founded. 

VIH.  Paper  Money  borrowed  is  not  running  in  Debt^ 
Province  Bills  are  only  a  Debt  amongst  our  selvesy  and 
therefore  improperly  to  be  called  a  Debt.     The  publick 
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Debts  in  England  to  the  several  Companies  or  Stocks 
there,  are  upon  all  Occasions  called  heavy  Debts,  and 
the  Poor  the  Consumers  are  very  sensible  of  the  Load 
of  the  Funds,  the  grievous  Taxes  upon  Coals,  Candles, 
Soap,  Leather,  aud  some  other  Necessaries  of  Life  ;  We 
murmur  yearly  because  of  our  great  Taxes  or  Rates, 
occasioned  by  this  Paper  Money  Debt ;  every  Emission 
of  our  Paper  Money,  is  sensibly  found  to  be  contracting 
of  Debt,  when  the  Taxes  or  Mortgages  on  which  they 
are  founded  come  to  be  paid.  2.  IVe  grow  daily  riclier 
by  means  of  this  Paper  Money^  we  are  three  Times 
richer  than  we  were  at  the  introducing  0/  these  Bills. 
If  this  cotild  be  supposed  true,  while  wc  daily  pay  less 
and  less  in  the  Pound,  how  should  we  avoid  the  Imputa- 
tion of  a  fraudulent  Bankruptcy ;  a  Country  or  Town 
may  look  well  to  outward  Appearance,  and  yet  be  in  a 
Galloping  Consumption,  as  the  vulgar  Phrase  is.  In 
Ltmdvn  a  Merchant  or  Tradesman  making  a  more  tliaa 
usually  splendid  Appearance,  is  frequently  a  Fore- 
runner of  Baukruptcy. 

The  Paper  Money  Advocates  represent  our  630,000  /. 
present  Paper  Currency,  as  a  clear  Medium  of  Trade, 
and  say  that  it  is  not  too  much  for  New  England^  and 
is  but  a  Trifle  when  reduced  to  a  Sterling  Value : 
whereas  it  is  really  an  Incumbrance  or  Debt  to  be  paid, 
aud  is  already  without  Additions,  too  heavy  upon  the 
good  l*eople  of  this  Province,  and  will  oblige  them  to 
sink  Part  of  their  trading  Stock  (instead  of  inlarging 
their  Trade)  to  pay  their  large  Taxes. 

By  Experience  we  And,  that  our  Credit  does  not  allow 


o£  so  large  a  Debt,  withont  depreciating ;  therefore  all 
new  Emissions  being   additional    Debts,    do  sink  the 
Credit  of  our  Bills  more    and   more.     Out   inordinate 
Desire  of  more,  may  be  compared  to  Thirst  in  a  ZJn^xy, 
which  by  endeavouring  to  satisfy  with  Drink,  increases 
the  Distemper.      Cressit   indtilgens   sibi  dirus  Hydrop$. 
IX.   lite  Mother  Country,    IVtditws,  and   Orphans^ 
have  suffered /or  want  of  a  sufficietuy  of  Dills.     Thai 
the  Merchants  of  Great  Britain  have  been  the  greatest 
Loosers  by  Discounts  in   their  Returns  of  some   Hun- 
dreds per  Cent,  is  acknowledged  by  all  Parties.     Widows, 
Orphans,  Societies  incorporated  or  voluntarj',  who  have 
a  considerable   Part  of   their   Stock  at  Interest,   have 
suffered  verj'  much.      The  College  of  Cambridge  w/ New 
England,  have  sunk  above  io»ooo  /.     A  charitable  Scots 
Society  in  Boston,  (formed  in  Imitation  of  the  Scots 
charitable  Corporation  in  London)  have  suffered  very 
much;  some  of  their  Bonds  arc  lately  paid  in   at  the 
Rate  of  ags.  per  Oz.  Silver,  which  were  contracted  when 
Silver  was  at  7s.  jier  Oz ;  this  is  300  per  Cent   loss  of 
Principal :    Ministers  of  religious  Congregations,  arc 
not  paid  the  real  and  true  Value  of  their  Stipends  con- 
tracted for :  In  short,  all  Creditors  who  have  dealt  in 
Honesty  and  Simplicit>'  of  Heart,  have  been  thus  sharped 
upon.     Our  Author  with  an  open  Countenance,  says, 
That  the  Rhode-hlanders  outwitting  of  us,  by  their  t^ 
peated  large  Emissions ;  is  doing  for  their  own  Interest, 
what  all  wise  People  ought  to  do.  .  .  The  Paper  Money 
SoUidtors  in  Answer,  say,  That  the  reducing  of  Con- 
txacts  to  Specialties  ;'.  e,  to  Silver  by  Weight,  is  not  for- 
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bid ;  therefore  private  Men  must  blame  themselves. 
Orphans  must  blame  their  Guardians,  and  Widows  their 
Advisers,  for  not  making  their  Contracts  in  Silver  Vahie, 
and  not  in  those  Bills ;  This  is  givinji;  up  the  Cause  of 
a  good  Currency,  and  allowing  that  every  prudent  Man 
should  have  refused  the  Currency  of  those  fallacigus 
Bills  ;  or  that  our  legislature  the  common  Guardian  of 
us  all,  to  prevent  our  being  cheated  by  others,  and  our 
cheating  of  ourselves,  ongHt  to  have  established  a 
Specialty',  as  has  lately  been  done  in  the  Carolittas  with 
good  Effect. 

Snfificiencics  of  Bills,  properly  speaking,  are  the  Sums 
which  the  trading  Credit  of  a  Paper  Money  Country  can 
bear;  the  more  that  these  Sums  are  exceeded,  the  more 
they  become  a  negative  Sufliciency  (as  Afathetnaticians 
say  oE  positive  Quantities  in  a  continued  Progression  to 
certain  Limits,  after  wliicli  they  become  more  and  more 
negative)  and  their  Credit  depreciates,  and  the  Creditors 
or  Acceptors  of  such  Bills  suffer  more  and  more.  This 
negative  Sufficiency  multiplied,  is  what  our  Author  pro- 
poses for  our  Relief,  and  for  the  iutroduciug  of  Silver 
again  ;  but  as  Bills  by  their  increasing  Quantity  super- 
seded and  drove  away  Silver,  Silver  can  uever  be  again 
thus  introduced,  unless  at  length.  Bills  by  their  Quantity 
and  bad  Bottom,  become  as  Wast- Paper;  then  Silver 
must  take  Place. 

X.  The  Legislature  to  make  Laws  to  bring  the  Bair 
lance  of  Trade  in  our  Favour.  This  is  as  unnatural  and 
impracticable  as  the  Legislature  making  a  Medium  of 
Trade ;  both  which  can  only  be  effected  by  Trade  itself. 
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Ballancc  of  Trade  when  against  a  Country,  is  answer'd 
by  exporting  the  current  Cash,  eqnal  to  what  the  Ex- 
ports ill  MtTchanclize  sell  short  of  the  Imports;  our 
Paper  Currency  is  not  exportable  to  pay  a  foreign  Debt, 
and  therefore  will  answer  no  Ballancc  of  Trade.  2.  Our 
Biih  have  di'Prrciatedy  in  Prtfporliott  to  ike  fiaUance  of 
Trade  increasing  against  us.  In  S.  Carolina  where  the 
Ballancc  of  Trade  is  much  in  their  Favour,  many  of  the 
Inhabitants  having  large  Sums  of  Money  lodged  in 
England  \  their  Paper  Money  notwithstanding  is  much 
more  depreciated  than  onrs,  because  of  their  greater 
Paper  Money  Emissions  and  Breach  of  publick  Faith. 

XI.  Contracts  reduced  to  IVritingy  l>ui  not  the  Silver 
contracted  for^  is  the  Money  or  Medium.  He  might 
perhaps  have  the  Hint  of  this,  from  the  Analogy  of 
many  Spendthrifts  amongst  us,  who  after  being  long 
dunn'd  for  a  Book  Debt ;  if  the  Creditor  accepts  of 
their  Notes  or  Bonds,  they  become  as  easy  as  if  they 
had  paid  the  Money.  Medium  of  Trade  in  its  proper 
Sense,  signifies  some  intermediate  adequately  valtiable 
Commodity,  such  as  is  Silver.  Some  Colonic:*  of  pe- 
culiar Produce,  allow  of  a  local  {there/ore  imperfect) 
Afedium ;  as  Sugar,  Tobacco,  Rice,  in  some  of  our 
Colonies  arc  Tenders. 

XII.  Every  landed  Man^  even  to  the  mortgaging  0/ 
his  last  Acre,  has  a  Right  to  make  Money,  He  should 
have  added,  and  finally  has  a  Right  to  the  Aims-House. 
Thus  these  projected  Banks  give  the  Idle  and  Extrava- 
gant Opportunities  of  borrowing  or  involving  of  them- 
selves, that  is  these  Banks  tend   to  the  Ruin  of  the 
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Province ;  we  allow  that  in  Pnidence  a  landed  Man  may 
sell  off  same  Part,  the  better  to  improve  the  Remainder. 

XIII.    The  projected   Hank    or    ScAemCy    commonly 

called  J C and  others,  is  Imilt  upon  Hie  best  and 

only  good  Foundation  we  have:  the  Subscribers  are 
Men  of  Judgment,  Integrity,  and  Estates.  Notes  of  a 
dubious,  some  say  desperate  Credit,  not  receivable  in 
Taxes,  no  legal  Tender,  bearing  no  Interest  to  tlie  Pos- 
sessor, obligaton'  only  for  Goods  at  a  precarious  Price, 
and  not  actionable  till  after  20  Yenrs.  Sh(^  Notes  whicb 
OUT  Author  (happening  accidentally  to  be  in  the  right) 
deservedly  tho'  inconsistently  with  himself,  so  much 
exclaims  against,  are  much  preferable  to  such  Bills,  be- 
cause payable  upon  Sight,  and  in  Case  the  Shopkeeper 
uses  the  Bearer  very  ill,  are  immediately  returnable  to 
the  Merchant.  Such  Rills  being  ill  founded  will  scon 
stop  in  Circulation,  the  Possessor  in  Time  must  have  a 
Law  Suit  with  the  Signers,  who  perhaps  prove  insolvent : 
But  if  they  may  be  supposed  solvent,  the  Signers  for 
their  own  Redress,  must  sue  a  numerous  Tribe  or  per- 
haps generally  insolvent  Subscribers,  and  occasion  a 
Convulsion  iu  the  Government.  To  give  a  Hint,  of 
such  Notes  satisfying  of  Contracts  payable  in  Province 
Bills,  is  the  Height  of.  .  . 

A  Dcposiium  of  Silver,  Land  Security,  Government 
Security,  are  proper  collateral  or  additional  Securities ; 
but  we  know  of  no  Bank  without  an  adequate  Depositum 
of  Silver,  if  they  negociatc  on  Transfers;  or  Silver  suf- 
ficient to  answer  all  their  Cash  Notes  upon  Demand,  if 
they  deal  in  Cash  Notes.    It  is  impracticable  to  circu- 


late  Produce  and  Mamifacture,  being  perishable  on* 
weildy,  uncertain,  fallacious  Matters.  The  Land  Bant 
projected  in  England  in  K.  William's  Reign,  tho' 
established  b>'  an  Act  of  Parliament,  like  a  Mushroom, 
soon  came  to  nothing.  The  only  proper  Land  Banks. 
are  our  County  Registers,  where  Lands  are  regularly 
transferred  daily. 

I  shall  dismiss  this  Paper  Money  Agent,  by  observing, 
that  his  Memory  sometimes  gives  him  the  slip,  and  i'*' 
consistently  wiik  hinuelfhe  deviates  into  Truth.  I  shall 
mention  a  few  Instances.  Contracts  ought  to  be  paid  in 
Silver,  at  the  current  Market  L*rice  as  when  made,  but 
not  as  it  uow  is,  if  depreciated.  .  .  .  All  other  Com- 
modities keep  Pace  with  Silver,  is  it  not  the  most  nat- 
ural Medium  ?  .  .  .  When  People  were  obliged  to  re* 
ceive  light  Pieces  of  Eight  in  Cnrrency,  they  advanced 
upon  their  Goods  in  their  Contracts  accordingly :  This 
eqttaliy  holds  good  -mth  Respect  to  a  depreciating  Cur- 
rency  (our  Hills)  o/  any  Kind  .  .  .  Pag.  57.  Upon  a 
large  Emission  of  Bills  Silver  and  other  Returns  must 
remarkably  rise.  ...  P.  27.  By  emitting  and  calling 
in  of  Bills,  their  Value  may  be  fixed  or  diminished-' 
This  is  our  grand  Argument  against  large  and  frequent 
Emissions,  vix.  the  depreciating  of  our  Currency.  .  . 
.  .  Thtis  unwarily  he  gives  a  full  Answer  to  his  own 
Book.  .  .  .  Further  I  must  obsen-e  that  in  Recom- 
mendation of  his  Land  Banks,  he  says.  The  Mother 
Country'  will  sooner  make  Abatements  in  our  Pay  than 
take  Lands. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  Recapitulation  of  some  gen- 
eral Remarks,  concerning  our  Paper  Money. 
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\.  If  Bills  provincial  or  national,  would  answer  all  the 
Intentions  of  Money,  no  Country  in  the  most  cliargabic 
unsuccessful  Wars,  or  in  the  jjreatest  Bankruptcy  as  to 
Trade,  would  be  distressetl  for  want  of  Money.  If  Bills 
uix)n  Land  Security  could  answer  the  Intention  of 
Money ;  the  Emperor  would  not  have  gfiven  into  that 
late  ing'Iorious  Peace  with  the  Turks  for  want  of  Money 
to  support  his  Forces.  The  Spaniards  uiight  make 
themselves  easy,  tho'  their  Flota*s,  Galleons,  Flotillas, 
Assog^ics,  and  Register  Ships  proceed  no  more.  A 
Manufacture  from  Copper  Plates,  Paper  and  Ink  (a  late 
Invention  of  the  British  Colonies  in  AmerUd)  is  a  more 
compendious  and  infinitely  less  chargeable  Method  of 
Currency  and  Medium  of  Trade,  A  Sort  of  Philosophers 
Stoiw  (a  Term  used  by  the  Alckimisis)  or  Art  by  which 
no  Country  (a  Country  always  supposes  LaTid)  can  be 
without  a  sufEcieiit  Quantity  of  Money :  The  Spanish 
Mines  in  America,  an  industrious  Trade,  are  becoming 
mere  Chimeras  and  Deceptious  ;  If  Laud  should  be  ex- 
hausted, there  remains  still  a  better  Ftmd,  viz.  common 
Consent,  without  any  other  Bottom. 

2.  The  Party  for  multiplying  a  depreciating  Paper 
Currency  are  i  The  Idle  and  Extravagant  who  want  to 
borrow  Money  at  any  bad  Lay,  tho*  finally  to  their  own 
Ruin.  2.  The  fraudulent  Debtors,  that  they  may  pay 
their  Creditors  in  less  Value  than  contracted  for,  and 
notwithstanding  retain  thetr  Credit  without  being 
reckonM  Bankrupts ;  a  mortgaged  Estate  can  be  xt^ 
decm'd  by  a  smaller  dismcmbring,  a  Shopkeeper  pays 
his  Merchaut  at  a  Great  Discount.     3.  Some  men  of 
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H  Substance  and  industrious,  but  of  a  natural  improfnly 
H  and  Depraxiity  <>/Miiid,  who  by  Kxpcricncc  have  found, 
V  that  the  greater  Confusion  such  Emissions  occasion  in 
Business,  the  greater  Latitude  is  givcu  for  cheating : 
For  Instance,  In  a  depreciating  Paper  Money  Conntry, 
the  only  Metliod  (niucli  practised  by  the  Advocates  for 
Paper  Money)  of  growing  rich,  is  by  a  Series  of  tlie 
greatest  Acts  of  Injustice,  viz.  to  owe  to  others  more 
than  is  due  to  themselves,  to  procure  loug  Credit,  when 
due,  to  postpone  Payments  and  bear  dunning,  and  finally 
to  let  the  Law  which  in  this  Province  is  tedious  and  not 
chargeable,  take  Place.  4  The  weak  and  ignaraai 
(here  I  include  a  large  Number  of  good  honest  Men  but 
misled)  who  imagine,  or  are  taught,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture, can  give  every  individual  Person  of  the  Govern- 
ment, what  Money  they  may  desire,  without  any  other 
Bottom,  but  an  Act  of  Assembly ;  and  that  the  with- 
holding of  it,  is  Step-Father  or  Step-Mothers  usag;e. 

3.  The  Party  against  a  depreciating  Paper  Money 
currency,  are  1.  Thr  Industrious  and  Frugal^  our  con- 
siderable foreign  Traders  and  Rich  Men;  who  because 
of  their  great  Substance  deposited  iu  the  Country,  are 
obliged  to  have  the  Interest  of  the  Couulr)-  most  at 
Heart :  Thus  in  Great  Britain  (to  compare  great 
Things  with  small)  the  Peers  by  Reason  of  their  great 
Estates  in  the  Kingdom,  are  deem'd  the  natural  and 
standing  Council  of  the  King  and  Country.  The  In- 
dustrious and  Frugal  liave  Reason  to  withstand  tlie 
raising  of  Money  upon  Taxes  by  a  Paper  Credit,  be- 
cause by  the  other  Party,  who  are  the  most  uumeroos, 
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tliey  are  loaded  w-ith  almost  the  whole  Burthen  of  the 
Assessments  ;  the  Assessors  ought  to  coiisideTj  that  the 
easing  of  the  Extravaj^ant  in  their  Taxes,  is  so  much 
Eiicourageitient  allowed  tliein  to  carry  on  their  Ex- 
travagancies ;  in  other  Countries  Extravagancies  and 
the  Extravagant  are  much  taxed,  2.  The  honest  Credit 
tors,  who  are  for  fixing  the  Value  of  their  Contracts  and 
Debts  by  a  Standard  :  This  is  called  by  the  Paper  Money 
Party,  endeavouring  after  unlawful  Gain.  3.  The  fair 
Dealer,  who  desires  neither  to  bubble  nor  to  be  bubbled. 
4.  The  considerate  thinking  Man,  who  from  Experience 
finds,  that  all  Emissions,  arc  contracting  of  Debts. 

4.  All  Mankind  exclaim  against  clipping  of  Coin, 
because  it  is  a  Fraud  to  tender  Denominations  of  a 
lessened  Value;  making  of  a  depreciating  Paper  Money 
Currency  a  Tender  in  I^aw,  has  the  same  effect.  It  is 
allowed  by  every  lio<ly,  that  the  most  glorious  Action  of 
K  Wiiiiam^s  Reign,  was  the  calling  in  of  the  clip'd 
Money,  and  ascertaining  the  Value  of  it  by  a  miWd 
Recoinage:  The  Progress  our  late  Assemblies  are  mak- 
ing towards  sinking  of  onr  precarious  Bills  of  the  Old 
Tenor,  and  reforming  them  into  new  Tenor  Bills  of  a 
fixed  Value,  will  have  the  same  good  Effect.  A  depre- 
ciating Paper  Money,  has  a  vastly  worse  Effect  than 
clipping  of  Silver  Coin,  which  never  reached  further 
than  a  Fraud  of  25  or  30  per  Cent.,  but  the  other  has 
reached  in  New  England  to  450  per  Cent,  in  5'.  Caro- 
lina to  700  per  Cent,  in  N.  Carolina  to  900  per  Cent. 
As  the  effectual  Cure  of  the  dipt  Coin  in  most  Nations 
of  Europe,   was   reducing  it  to  mill'd  Money;   or  to 
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Weight  as  in  Barbados :  So  our  Provincial  Bills  may 
be  brought  to  a  Sterlings  Price  by  fixing;  Exchange  from 
Time  to  Time,  as  in  the  Caroltna*s.  ^ 

5.  The  Paper  Money  Men  (some  anoatoi^ms  excepted)  " 
generally  alio-w^  that  Silver  is  a  better  Medium  than 
Paper ;  but  as  ii  is  impossible  (so  they  express  if)  far  fl 
Silver  ever  to  be  made  atrrent  with  its,  they  are  for 
continuing  and  increasing  the  Paper  Motley  Currency. 
Let  us  not  despair,  it  is  not  impossible  to  give  Silver 
again  it's  Currency ;  let  us  tread  our  Foot  Steps  back, 
and  we  shall  naturally  return  to  where  we  came  from: 
That  is,  as  the  increasing  Quantity  of  Paper  Money 
drove  away  Silver,  a  gradual  lessening  of  the  same,  will 
make  Room  for  this  better  Currency  ;  1.  As  Bills  grow 
scarce,  the  Merchants  will  be  obliged  to  convert  some 
Part  of  that  Commodity  Silver  into  Cash,  as  in  other 
Trading  Countries ;  no  Man  can  trade  to  Advantage 
without  Cash.  2.  The  Scarcity  of  our  Province  Rills 
will  effectually  bring  a  Discount  upon  the  Bills  of  the 
neighbouring  Colonies,  because  PraeitiiutHs  will  be  given 
in  otlier  Bills,  for  Bills  of  our  own  Province  to  pay 
Taxes;  and  no  more  Bills  being  emitted  from  time  to 
time  than  sufficient  for  the  present  Charge  of  Govcru- 
ment,  our  Bills  may  be  brought  to  Proclamation  or 
Sterling  Value.  3.  Bills  growing  scarce,  our  e)rtra\*a- 
gant  Way  of  Living,  that  ts,  our  Imposts  will  lessen  for 
some  Time;  we  find  at  present  the  Homespun  is  more 
in  Wear  by  the  Country  People,  and  Spinning  is  more 
practised  than  at  any  Time  siucc  the  Beginning  of  this 
Century.     If  this  itcarcity  of  Currency  oblige  us  to  go 
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further  into  Shop  Notes  for  small  Dealings,  and  into 
Barter  for  larger  Transactions^  it  will  be  only  for  a  sea- 
son (in  Sweden  from  Baron  Gortz's  Mmtt  tokyns^  they 
■went  into  Barter,  and  from  thence  back  again  unto  their 
intrinsically  good  Currency)  until  the  Inconvenlencies 
thereof  become  still  more  sensible,  and  then  tlie  very 
good  Husbands  will  retain  Silver  for  Cash,  whereby  they 
can  deal  to  better  Advantage ;  and  seek  out  for  other 
Returns,  to  supply  its  Place  as  a  Commodity.  Bills  are 
in  their  own  Nature,  only  proper  to  be  returned  by 
Taxes  into  the  Treasury,  from  which  they  issued  ;  and 
perhaps  in  small  Quantities  may  pass  as  Inland  Notes» 
but  are  not  fit  for  a  Medium  of  foreign  Trade. 
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This  Study  should  be  judged  in  connection  with  an 
earlier  one  (Vol.  2.  No.  4)  of  which  it  forms  the  conclu- 
sion. While  the  former  was  mainly  critical,  this  is 
descriptive  of  changes  during  the  decade  between  18H0 
and  1S90  and  of  present  conditions  so  far  as  they  may 
be  read  in  the  figiires  of  density  of  population.  It  has 
also  Ix-cn  a  subordinate  purpose  to  correlate  and  thus 
interpret  the  facts  contained  in  the  numerous  volumes  of 
the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Censuses,  whence  most  of  the 
statements  of  fact  have  been  derived.  The  table  in 
the  appendix  included  too  late  to  be  referred  to  in  foot 
notes  will  be  found  helpful  in  counection  with  the 
statements  in  chapter  III  regarding  the  growth  of 
cities.  It  should  be  noticed  that  changes  which  may 
have  occurred  since  1890  are  almost  uniformly  disre- 
garded, no  information  concerning  them  in  the  whole 
country  being  obtainable. 

The  method  is  primarily  inductive  and  descriptive, 
leading  up  to  a  few  general  conclusions  at  the  close. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  thank  here  for  their  aid  the  mem- 
bers of  my  classes  in  social  statistics,  especially  Mr,  F. 
S.  Shepherd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Glasson  and  Miss  K.  O.  Con- 
nor, and  to  acknowledge  niy  indebtedness  to  Professor 
W.  Z.  Ripley  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology for  suggesting  and  allowing  the  u.se  of  his  method 
of  preparing  illustrations  susceptible  of  photographic 
reproduction. 

Walter  F.  Wii.ux>x. 

Cometl  University, 

Dec.  IS,  1897. 
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p.  413,  cut  The  town  of  Windsor  Loclu  belongs  io  the  higbest 
class,  having  increased  18  %.  It  is  represented  aa  if  it  decreased  by 
that  amount. 

p.  417,  1.  7,  for  "four  "  read  "fourteen." 

p.  234.  The  implication  tn  tbe  earlier  Study  that  there  are  OHly 
"  six  cases  in  the  country  in  which  natural  divisions  betweea  land  and 
water  coincide  with  county  lines,"  involves  an  oversight  of  two  case* 
in  Puget  sound,  San  Juan  and  Islaud  counties. 
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TION  IN    THE  UNITED  STATES  AT 
THE  ELEVENTH  CENSUS. 

CHAPTER   I. 

GBNBR.AL  CONSIDK RATIONS. 

Strabo  distinguished  between  an  uninhabited  and 
uninhabitable  part  of  tlie  earth  and  an  inliabiled  part 
called  ^owfoi'/nVjj.'  The  proportions  allotted  to  the  two 
divisions  were  far  out  of  the  way,  but  the  distinction  is 
sound  and  iiu]>ortanL  Probably  not  over  two-thirds  of 
the  total  laud  surface  of  the  globe  is  adapted  or  likely 
to  become  adapted  for  man's  pennancnt  dwelling  place.* 
The  remaining  third,  like  ihe  wx'au,  may  be  traversed 
but  not  improved.  The  boundaries  of  the  inhabited 
globe,  with  slight  exceptions,  may  be  clearly  traced  and 
are  less  changeable  in  place  than  political  rli  visions. 
As  this  separation  of  the  inhabited  from  the  uninhabited 
and  in  large  part  nuiuhabitable  earth  does  not  involve 
the  use  of  enumerations,  it  falls  within  the  field  of 
geography.  But  the  human  species  is  distributed  over 
the  earlh^s  surface  within  the  boundaries  iinis  defined 
with  much  uncveuncss,  and  no  accurate  mcasureiricnt  of 
the  variations  is  possible  without  employing  the  statis- 
tical method.     To  measure  these  variations  the  abstract 

'  Geogriiplitra,  a  15:3. 

*  EUtzcl.  Aiiihropogeo^aphlc,  a-^. 


EetmomU  Studies. 

conception  of  density  of  population  has  been  introdn 
by  adaptation  from  the  mechanical  conception  of  density, 
tliat  is,  the  quantity  of  uias&  in  a  unit  of  volume. 
The  nearest  parallel  among  human  beings  to  mass 
in  mechanics  is  number  of  individuals  and  the 
nearest  measurable  approach  to  the  vohinic  they 
occupy  is  the  area  of  the  surface  upon  which  tliey 
live.  Hence  density  of  population  may  be  defined 
as  the  average  number  of  human  beings  living 
on  a  unit  of  land  surface.  The  ordinary  unit  employed 
in  English  works  is  a  square  mile,  but  for  cities  the 
acre  is  sometimes  used.  Rough  volumetric  mcasnre- 
mentSj  such  as  tlie  number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  or  a 
room,  or  the  cubic  feet  of  air  per  capita,  arc  sometimes 
used  in  congested  districts  and  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  objections  to  so  vague  a  unit  as  a  dwelling  or 
room,  they  may  give  better  results  than  the  method  in 
general  use.  Kor  with  modern  advances  in  engineering, 
civilized  people  have  become  able  to  live  or  work  at 
some  distance  above  or  below  the  surface,  where  the  ad- 
vantages of  mines  or  cities  assemble  them.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  ratio  of  population  to  surface  may  be 
insignificant  or  misleading. 

The  definition  of  deusity  of  population  indicates  that 
it  is  an  expression  of  an  average  and  subject  to  all  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  employment  of  averages.  The 
larger  the  area  and  the  population  for  which  tlie 
density  is  computed,  the  less  is  the  likelihood,  othej 
things  remaining  the  same,  that  it  will  l>e  a  typical 
average    or    will    represent    even    approximately    the 
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comlitioiis  under  which  any  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation exists.  To  take  extreme  instances,  the  statement 
that  on  the  average  of  the  whole  earth  there  are  probably 
al>ont  twenty-eight  persons  to  every  square  mile  of  land 
area,  gives  almost  no  information,  the  statement  that  in 
the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  there  are  on  the  aver- 
age abont  eighteen  persons  to  every  sqnare  inile,  gives 
hardly  more,  although  the  fact  that  the  density  of  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  about  two-thirds 
that  of  the  whole  world  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  interest. 
But  the  smaller  the  area  employed,  the  closer  the  com- 
puted density  of  pi^ipnlaiicn  approximates  the  conditions 
of  real  life,  and  we  are  limited  in  the  effort  to 
find  this  ratio  for  small  areas  only  by  the  need  of  an 
area  and  population  large  enough  to  give  a  signifi- 
cant average,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  trust- 
worthy and  comparable  data  for  the  same  small  divisions 
of  territory  and  population. 

For  a  computation  of  the  density  of  population,  two 
elements  must  be  known^  the  area  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  earth's  land  surface  at  a  given  time  and  the  number 
of  persons  present  ur  resident  on  that  surface  at  the  same 
time.  The  area  of  any  natural  division  of  land  remains 
substantially  unchanged  through  short  periods  of  time, 
but  population  is  seldom  if  ever  determined  for  other 
than  political  divisionsand  the  area  of  political  divisions, 
especially  those  of  smaller  size,  is  frequently 
changed  by  a  change  of  boundaries.  Hence  the  area 
must  be  given  for  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  time, 
as  that  with  reference  to  which  the  cuumeration  speaks. 
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As  there  are  about  52,300^000  sqnare  miles  of  load 
surface  on  the  globe'  and  pertia{}S  rather  less  than  abUl- 
ioit  aud  a  half  of  people/  If  maukiiid  were  evenly  dx- 
tribnted  o\'cr  the  earth  there  would  be  twenty-eiyhl  o» 
twenty-nine  persons  to  a  square  mile,  or  about  the  na» 
ber  now  found  in  Alabama  or  Mississippi.  But  if  Pi*- 
fessoT  Ratzel's  statement  that  one-third  of  the  eanh's 
surface  is  uninhabitable  be  accepted,  the  average  deos- 
ty  of  population  on  the  inhabitable  globe  would  he  be- 
tween forty-tu'o  and  forty-three,  or  about  that  of  Tcs- 
ncsscc. 

Atuhorities  are  not  agreed  among  themselves  upon  the 
boundaries  ftf  the  \'arious  continents,  but  their  differences 
do  not  serioosly  aifect  the  average  density  of  populaticii 
of  a  continenL  The  following  table,  therefore,  compiW 
from  Die  Bevolkeruug  der  Hrde  is  approximately  correct 

TABLE  I.. 
DBNsrrv  or  poroi^TinN  of  r«s  coirmrKMTB. 

GmHmemh.  f^tans  let 

sfUMre  miu. 

Eoropc.'.  -    95,1 

A»U,'                                    .  .    <8,5 

Africa,'  .     U  5 
NociL  Amcfica,*  -    .                                             ...    11. i 

Oixniiio  is)Ai)il£ .        l<Xt 

South  Amenca, j  •] 

AtntnlM,' .        .  1  I 

Pol«r  lands,* ...'5 

B«rtb ,    »A3 

'  Gcouomtc  Siiidin,  3:21  j.  •  Id.  349. 

'  Bzcliitliii};  Kn\-a  Zembla,  tccliuid,  Azores,  MwleiraB,  CuMrm 

*  Ezcladiiiir  the  paUrbtands.    *  Exclndin^  M^U^aM-ar. 

*  Bxcludins  the  jmUa  regions  and  tiicluilinj^  CcuUal  Ammntfll^ 
the  We»l   IndtM. 

'  luclodins  Tasuunia.  *  Indoding  Iceland. 
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It  thus  appears  tliat  the  center  of  dense  population  is 
in  the  jfreatest  land  mass,  Asia-Europe,  and  that 
outside  the  polar  lands  the  regions  of  sparsest  settle- 
ment are  those  most  remote  from  this  g^at  land  mass 
in  the  sonthem  and  western  hemispheres.  An  argu- 
ment for  the  origin  of  the  human  race  somewhere  in 
Europe  or  Asia  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  density  of  population  in  these  two  great  conti- 
nents, (56.9)  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  sparsely  set- 
tled land  in  high  latitudes  and  arid  tracts,  is  abont  four 
times  as  great  as  in  any  other  of  the  great  land  ina&ses. 
Such  an  argument  could  hardly  be  pressed  into  ser\nce 
by  advocates  of  the  European  rather  than  the  Asiatic 
origin  of  the  race,  for  the  density  of  po])ulation  in 
Europe  has  greatly  increased  within  the  historic  period 
and  one  or  two  thousand  years  ago  may  have  been 
less  than  that  of  Asia.  The  argument  that  the  fewer 
must  have  migrated  from  the  mure  numerous  rather 
than  the  reverse  has  heen  emphasized  in  the  controversy 
over  the  place  of  origin  of  the  Aryans  or  of  Ar\'an 
speech.  If  all  Iiisloric  records  were  now  destroyed,  a  claim 
that  the  Caucasian  folk  of  America,  Australia  and  south 
Africa  came  from  Europe  rather  than  the  Europeans 
from  any  one  of  the  other  habitations  of  the  race  might 
be  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  Cau- 
casians now  live  in  Euro[K?,  ami  as  an  objection  to  a 
theory  of  a  primitive  dispei^ion  of  the  human  species 
from  America  or  Lemuria,  a  similar  contention  may 
also  be  worthy  of  notice.  At  least  its  significance  is 
not  clearly  apparent  until  the  density  of  population  has 
been  estimated. 
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The  concentration  of  population  in  Asia-Europe  and 
also  the  position  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
density  of  popnlation,  arc  shown  by  the  following  tibic 
computed  from  data  in  (he  Statesman's  Vear-Book  for 
1S97  and  giiviug  the  average  density  of  population  for 
each  of  the  powers  controlling  over  one  million  sqaan 
miles  of  tcrritorj'.'  The  figures  in  some  instances, 
notably  the  Chinese  and  Ottoman  Empires,  or  for  certain 
parts  of  the  included  population  as  in  Africa,  are  but  the 
guesses  of  the  best  judges  and  not  properly  statistic 
The  African  possessions  of  France  and  Germany  ar 
included. 

TABLE  II. 

DKNSITV  OF  POPOI,ATH>M  OP  THR  TmiRITORIAt,LV  CUKAT  FOWIBS^ 

Great  I^toer.  ^^^^^  ^,^^ 

Cliiiiret  Empire 95  4  U> 

GermHM  Empire.       .   .  ,  51. 1 

Briliali  Empire .  33,8 

Frniice  .  25.1 

Oliniiinn  Empire   .........  34.4  (?) 

Utill«r1  SintP*      .  i5,o 

RtiuUn  Empire      .       13^ 

Bmeil  ..... .    5.I 

Argentine  Repulilic      3. a 

Only  the  inexperienced  reader  will  need  to  be  CftI 
ttoncd  against  assuming  that  these  figures  are  t>'pical 
of  the  conditions  in  more  than  a  very  small   fraction  of 
the  territory  included.      An  average  derived  from  such, 
diverse  regions  as  west  Australia  and  Lancashire, 
French  Flanders  and  the  Sahara,  or  Massachusetts  an( 
Alaska,  gives  little  information  but  is  a  step  nearer  tb< 

'  Compare  Et'onomic  .Stndic*.  2  :  214,  152. 
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reality  than  the  figure  giving  the  density  of  population 
of  the  eartli  or  a  continent.  Tiie  table,  however,  shows 
that  among  the  nine  great  powers  in  the  purely  terri- 
torial sense  of  the  phrase  the  United  States  ranks  sixth 
in  density  of  population,  much  above  the  two  other 
American  states  in  the  list  and  slightly  above  Russia, 
but  below  the  five  other  powers  centering  in  Europe  or 
Asia. 

A  map  oE  the  eartli  representing  by  variations  of 
tint  the  density  of  popniatiou  in  different  regions 
affords  the  best  means  of  surveying  the  distribution  of 
mankind.  Good  maps  of  the  sort  are  those  of  Behra 
and  Hanemann,  published  in  1873/  and  of  I>evas.seur 
published  in  1885,*  and  the  following  remarks  are  based 
upon  them.  South  of  tht  equator  there  are  almost  no 
extensive  regions  of  a  dense  population.  The  principal 
exception  is  Java,  with  an  area  about  the  same  as  that 
of  New  York  state,  and  a  population  more  than  three 
and  one-half  time-5  as  great,  or  about  seven  times  as 
jjreat  as  the  entire  population  of  Australia.  A  few  other 
small  islands  also  have  a  dense  population,  but  nowhere 
o\\  the  mainland  of  Australia  or  south  Africa  is  this  the 
case.  The  same  is  true  of  the  western  lieiui-spltere. 
Outside  of  the  cities  a  very  de[ise  population  is  found 
only  in  a  few  islands  such  as  Uarlxtdoc^,  with  one  thou- 
sand and  ten  to  a  square  mile,  or  Porto  Rico  with  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight.  According  to  the  earlier 
map,  supported  by  the  small  but  recent  one  in  the  States- 

>  PetenuAnn'.<i  Mittlieihiii{(en,  BrffhnzimgJilMti'l  VIII,  Nn.  33,  p.  104. 
'  La  PopuUtiDii  I'rBiifaisc,  ■  :  46S. 
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man's  Year-Book  for  1892,  Africa  has  three  regions  \a 
which  the  population  rises  to  a  high  degree  of  density. 
The  most  itnportant  is  in  Kgypt  stretching  fTom  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  nearly  to  Nubia.  The  corner  of  Tunis  A 
towards  Sicily  and  the  Soudan  region  about  the  lower 
Niger  and  thence  towards  Lake  Tchad  are  thickly  settled, 
but  with  these  exceptions  the  coiUiueut  is  not  well  filled 
with  people,  especially  in  the  desert  regions  north  and 
south  of  the  eqttalor.  M 

Asia  and  Europe  together  have  only  about  two-fifths  ■ 
of  tlie  land  surface  of  the  earth,  hut  nearly  four-fifths  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  tbis  double  continent  there  are 
three  regions  of  dense  population,  (t)  eastern  China 
from  Pekiii  south  to  Hainan,  with  which  region  Japan 
may  be  included,  (2)  the  valley  of  the  (ianges  in  India, 
together  with  a  belt  of  land  around  the  shores  of  the  penin- 
sula to  the  gnlf  of  Cambay,  and  (3)  western  central  Europe^ 
In  the  Ganges  valley  and  the  delta  there  are  thirty-five 
niilliou  people  supporting  themselves  by  agriculture  from 
an  acre  of  land  or  less  per  head. '  Inspection  of  such  a  map 
shows  that  mankind  has  increased  and  multiplied  upon 
only  a  small  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  mainly  in  the 
north  temperate  and  subtropical  rones,  at  slight  alti- 
tudes and  near  the  coast. 

To  show  more  clearly  the  agglomeration  of  mankind 
upon  a  small  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  those  countries 
may  be  selected  from  the  summary  tables  in  Die 
Bevoikerung  der  Krde,  which  have  over  one  hundred  per- 
sons to  a  square  mile,  or  thirty-eight  to  a  square  kilo- 
meter,  and  their  area  and   population  compared  with 

>  Cenaua  ofliHlia,  iS9i,Genrnil  Report,  37. 
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tliat  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Tliey  arc  in  Europe, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Portngnl,  France,  Luxem- 
burg, Belfjiuiu,  Nclticrlaiids,  Denmark,  tlcrmany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Servia ; 
in  .Vsia,  Japan,  Corc:i,  China,  British,  French  and 
Portuguese  India,  and  Ceylon;  in  Africa,  Zanzibar; 
in  America,  Ma&sachnscrts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  District  of 
Coluuibta.  These  countries  include  about  one-twelfth 
(S.3  per  cent.)  of  the  earth's  surface  and  between  seven 
and  eight-twelfths  (62.1  per  cent.)  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  expansion  of  the  Caucasian  race  over  the  globe 
during  recent  centuries  has  resulted  in  a  marked  growth 
in  the  density  of  population  of  the  regions  to  which  they 
have  gone,  cither  as  in  America  or  Australia  mainly  by 
their  own  increase,  or  as  in  Intlianr  Javabv  multiplication 
of  the  native  population  under  their  protection.  At  the 
same  time  the  countries  of  Kurope  have  been  growi  iig  with 
uii precede nteil  rapidity  and  in  large  measure  as  an  indirect 
result  of  the  same  e.\pau^ion.  This  increaie  may  per- 
haps be  deemed  a  deeper  ethical  justification  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  Europe  than  the  plea  of  discovery,  conquest, 
or  Christianization  commonly  put  forward  as  its  excuse. 
WHtile  statistics  cannot  measure  the  qualitative  differences 
in  human  beings  except  as  they  arc  correlated  with  certain 
objective  pliysical  or  linguistic  peculiarities,  it  does 
afford  a  quantitative  measure  of  the  amount  of  human 
life  on  the  earth's  surface.  In  a  large  and  loose  sense 
a  high  and  increasing  density  of  populaiiun  may  be 
deemed  a  statistical  measure  of  high  and  advancing 
civilization. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THB  UNITED  STATES. 

The  density  of  population  of  the  Unite*!  States  at  the 
last  census  may  now  be  examined  in  greater  detail.    A.fl 
table  win   be  found   in  the  census  volumes  fii\Hng  the 
density'  of  population  of  every  state  except  Alaska  and 
Indian  territory,'  and  it  might  be  deemed  unnecessary  ^ 
to  do  more  than  add  these  two  from  the  figures  else- 
wliere  found.    But  the  census  compntatiou.s  give  the  ratio 
of  the  general  population,'  (neglecting  all  persons  on  In- 
dian reservations),  to  the  total  land  surface  including  these 
reservations.     Tbns  the  density  of  iwpulalion  of  South  ■ 
Dakota  in  the  census  table  (4.28)  is  the  quotient  result- 
tng  from  the  division  of  328,808,  the  general  population,  h 
(neglecting  the  19,752  people  on  reservations  in  that  state),  " 
by  76,850,  the  land  surface  in  square  miles,  including 
nearly  35,800  square  miles  of  reservations.     In  my  judg- 
metit  the  area  and  the  population   of  these   reservations^ 
should  have  been  treated  alike  and  both  included  or  ™ 
both  excluded.     In  the  table  that  follows,  the  former 
method  has  been  employed.     The  results  differ  Irow 
those  of  the  census  in  twenty  of  the  forty-nine  states, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  changes  are 
very  slight,  and  with   the  exception  of  New   Vork  and 
Wisconsin  they  affect  only  the  states  west  of  the  Missi*- 


'  C»oip«ii>liutu.  Part  1,  xlfx,  «nil  Populkiion,  P^it  I,  xxxv. 
*  Bconomic  Studim,  3  :  3^4 
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Dist.  of  Columbia 
Rhode  IslHUd 
MaiisachuiiKts 
New  JcTBcy  . 
Coiiiiecticiit. 
New  York  .  . 
Pcutis$>lvaoiiL 
Maryland.  .  . 
Ohio  .... 
Delaware  . 
Jllinois  .    .    . 
Indians.    .  . 
Kcmucley .  . 
Ten  11  Msec . 
New  Hampshire 
Virginia,  . 
Missouri   . 
Soutln  CnrolioB 
Miclii^ati  , 
Venn on  1   . 
lown  .    .    . 
Nut  lb  Citruliaft 
Georf[i«  - 
WfaconBin  .  . 
Went  Vir^LDia 
AUlwinia  .   . 
MissiMippi   . 
LouiNiuu .   , 
Maine    .  .   . 

ATtEAIIIA*   . 

[/t»ite.t  States 
Kku&qji  .    .    . 
Mitiiie^tota . 
NebrjUikii  .    . 
Texas  ... 
California  .  . 
Florida  .    ,    . 
Indian  lerritory 
WathitiKton  . 
Soiilli  DakoU 
Colorado  .   . 
Oregon 
North  DhIioU 
Utah  . 
Oklabnmji.  . 
New   Mexico 
tdaho  . 
Montana   .    , 
Arizona .  .   . 
Wyoninj;.   . 
Nevada .    .    . 
Alaska  .    .    . 


lUisiFjr. 

a7&4U 
193.83 

15403 
11606 
1I6.S3 

105.71 
9a  10 

»5.97 
«S.33 
61.05 
46.47 
42i4 
41. Si 
41-27 
38.93 
3»i6 
3646 
3639 
34  47 
3.>3o 

31-15 
31.10 

30  M 
29-36 

a7S3 

31.  J I 

2I.J7 

17.99 
17-48 
1651 

13^3 
8.53 
7.7s 
7.» 
5  81 
Si-J 
4  54 
3  9? 
336 
a.73 
2.$6 
3.03 

.78 

.64 

-43 
.06 


Grtaitii 
ifwititf  of 

llivtnim . 

580 
10.773 
6.398 

38.  »§ 

8.U54 

15.516 

953 

3a6 

I.34> 

353 
356 
313 
109 
581 
9.4I' 
3>o 
455 
69 
114 
357 

SI" 
1,048 

^* 
81 

65 

i.>94 

IDI 

35 

j/r 

88 

S63 

448 

74 

5.980 

.V 
8 

38 

39 

170 

»3 
75 

? 
6 
8 
36 
I 
3 

M 

.2^ 


189a. 

'•/ 
mean 

narialiait. 


.06 
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sippi.  The  computations  may  be  verified  by  dividing 
the  total  pupnlatioii  of  each  stale  coiitaiued  in  Table 
VII/  by  the  land  surface  as  stated  in  tlic  census.'  The 
source  and  significance  of  the  last  column  will  be  cx- 
plnitied  later. 

The  states  included  in  the  preceding  table  mny  be  di- 
vided into  three  gronjxs having  respectively  a  low,  nietlium 
and  high  density  of  population.  The  first  group  includes 
the  states  with  a  sparser  population  than  the  average  of 
the  entire  country  (18  to  a  square  mile).  It  embraces, 
besides  Alaska,  all  the  states  west  of  and  not  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi,  or  nearly  twothirds  of  the  entire  area 
of  the  country  (65.5  per  cent.),  the  greai  mass  of  which 
lies  more  than  two  tliousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  division  also  includes  Minnesota  and  Florida, 
both  of  which,  like  the  other  .states  of  the  group,  con- 
tain large  tracts  of  unsettled  land. 

The  third  group  includes  all  states  with  more  than  fifty 
persons  to  a  square  mile  or  three  times  the  average  for 
the  entire  country.  In  this  class  fall  all  the  states  north  of 
the  Potomac  or  Ohio  and  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  except 
the  five  northennnost  ones,  viz.,  the  three  northern  New 
England  states,  with  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  [n  this 
group,  agriculture,  althuugli  important,  is  not  the  char- 
acteristic occupation,  as  it  is  in  the  second  group. 

The  states  of  medium  density  of  population  include 
east  of  the  Mississippi  the  five  northernmost  states  and 
all  the  southern  states  except  Florida,  and  west  of  the 

'  Economic  StUflleft.  2:355. 
■  Pnpiilation.  Pnn  1,  xskiv. 
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Mississippi  all  stales  touching  that  river  except  Minne- 
sota. They  are  predominantly  agricnltnral  in  tlieir  oc- 
cupations. 

In.spectian  of  the  table  reveals  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  states  with  a  density  of  population  of  between 
thirty  and  forty.  There  are  nine  such,  while  tlierc  are 
but  five  falling  between  twenty  and  thirty  and  four  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty.  Thirty-five  may  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  the  typical  density  of  population  for  the 
United  States,  ks  it  expresses  the  conditions  of  agglom- 
eration under  which  large  numbers  actually  live  (over 
one-fifth  live  in  states  with  a  density  of  population  of 
30-40,  while  less  than  one-fifteenth  live  in  states  where 
the  density  of  population  is  about  that  of  the  whole 
country,  viz.,  ro-ao),  this  figure  is  probably  more  sig- 
nificant than  that  of  the  average  density  of  population. 

The  construction  of  the  last  column  iu  the  preceding 
table  invites  a  word  of  explanation.     Tlie  density  of 

ipulation  of  each  county  in  a  state  has  been  found ; 
then  the  average  difference  between  the.se  figures  and 
those  for  the  state,  and  finally  this  average  variation  has 
been  expressed  as  a  per  cent,  of  the  figures  in  the  first 
column.  Thercsnlt  is  a  rough  expression  of  the  d^ree 
of  evenness  or  nneveuness  with  which  a  state  is  settled. 
Thus  the  fourteen  counties  of  Vcnnoiit  range  only  be- 
tween 13  and  69  and  half  of  them  lie  between  30  and 
40,  while  in  New  Hampshire,  with  fewer  counties,  the 
range  is  nearly  twice  as  great  and  only  two  come 
within  ten  of  the  state  average.  Hence  the  figure  for 
Vermont  in  the  first  column  is  far  more  typical  than  that 
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for  New  Hainpsliire.  Similarly  in  Iowa,  two-fifths  of 
the  counties  have  a  density  of  30-40  and  the  range 
among  the  whole  iihiety-niuc  is  only  from  10  to  114. 
The  most  evenly  settled  slates,  in  order,  arc  Indian  ter- 
ritory*, Vermont,  Iowa,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Indiana, 
Mississippi  and  North  Carolina,  all  mainly  agricnltnral, 
while  the  most  nnevenly  settled  are  those  of  the  far  west, 
especially  California  and  Nevada,  and  the  niatuifactnr- 
ing  states  of  the  northeast.  But  the  character  of  the  divi- 
sion lines  hetwectf  the  counties  may  seriously  aflcct  the 
result.  Wiicre  a  state  has  one  or  morccountics  of  small 
area  substantially  coinciding  with  a  city,  the  very  high 
density  of  population  found  therein  modifies  the  mean 
variation.  Thus  the  small  connty  containing  St.  Lonis 
has  a  density  of  population  of  9,412,  while  the  large 
county  containing  Chicago  has  a  density  of  population 
of  only  1,242,  and  this  difference  is  the  main  cause  of  ^ 
the  apparently  greater  unevenness  of  settlement  in 
Missouri.  ^ 

The  density  of  population  of  the  2,790  counties  of  the  " 
United  States  has  been  found  cither  by  the  writer  or  by 
some  member  of  his  class  in  statistics,  and  a  map  prepared 
showing,  by  means  of  eight  graduations  of  color,  the 
approximate  density  of  population  for  each  county.' 
The  same  computations,   and   probably   with    greater 

'  It  \%  with  regret  that  I  Rntl  myself  niiable  to  rtprduce  tlie  map  in  ^1 

connwtion  with  ihii  paper  or  to  inclutliC  the  vxteniled  table  pving 
tfae  deitftity  of  [wpulKiioti  of  the  counties.  The  Intter  may  easily  be 
corapntcd  by  oue  wIlu  has  access  both  to  the  ce't»i»  volumes  and  to 
Census  Bulletin  33,  and  a  sninll  ponian  of  the  former  sfaowinx  tbe 
tnAin  rt-gtoii  of  dense  populfttioo  in  the  couiitrjr  will  be  louud  facing 
P«Ke  403- 
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detail,  were  made  by  the  census  oflficeln  preparation  for 
the  map  of  density  of  population  containeci  in  Ihe 
Eleventh  Census.'  UTiile  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
were  carefully  and  accurately  made,  it  is  impossible  to 
check  the  results  satisfactorily  from  the  published 
volumes,  and  my  experience  in  teaching"  in  this  field 
deepens  the  conviction  that  if  the  student  is  to  gain  the 
greatest  good  from  the  study,  statistics  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted on  authority,  but  the  possibility  of  verification 
should  always  be  open  and  the  inethnd  explained.  The 
differeitces  between  the  census  office  method  and  that 
followed  in  the  present  study  may  be  stated  briefly." 

1.  lu  both  cases  the  county  is  the  iinit  employed^  but 
iu  the  census  office  computations  counties  "of  unusual 
extent  "  or  those  whose  density  "  differed  greatly  in  differ- 
ent parts"  were  examined  by  sections.  This  seems 
open  to  the  objection  that  the  criteria  *'  of  unusual  ex- 
tent" and  density  ''  differed  greatly  in  different  parts/' 
lack  the  numerical  defniilcness  and  so  the  objectivity  de- 
sirable ill  statistical  classiticatiuus. 

3.  In  preparing  the  census  maps,  the  population  of  all 
cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  or  more  has  been  deducted  and 
the  remainder  divided,  as  a  rule,  by  the  total  area 
of  the  county.  Tlie  city  area  being  usually  unknown 
could  not  be  deducted.  This  would  introduce  an  error 
perhaps  inappreciable  in  a  map  on  such  a  scale,  but 
certainly  of  some  theoretical  importauce.  It  has  seemed 
to  me,  under  the  circumstances,  as  well  not  to  attempt 

'  Populjili'in,  PiiM  I,  xxviii. 

*  Compare  Eleventh  Census,  ^'opulation ,  Port  I,  zviil. 
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a  separatinn  between  urban  and  rural  population,  bm 
divide  tlic  tolal  popiilation  of  each  county  by  its  toUi 
area.  i 

3.  The  census  map  recognizes  six  gradatious  of  deositjfl 
aud  attempts  to  attach  to  them    a    certain    economic 
importance,    llie    next    to    the    lowest    marfcitig     the 
grazing  industry,  the  two  following,  agriculture,  and 
last   two,  trade  and  mauiifacture&     I  cannot  but  don 
whether   the  significance  of   these    divisiotis    can    be 
established   and  -iidniitled   from  decade  lo  decade  in  so 
rapidly    changing    a    country.      The    statement    that 
"spt-aking  broadly,  agriculture  in  the  United  States  is 
not  carried  to  such  a  point  as  to  afford  employment  and 
support  to  a  popnlation  in  excess  of  45  to  a  square  mile," 
if  inie  when  first  made  in  1874,' is  hardly  wjnally  tnie 
to-day,  aud  is  likely  to  become  less  so  iu  the  future.. 
At  any  rate  such  significance  is  read  into  tlie  groii 
rather  than  naturally  derived  from  them,  and  in  the  lac 
of  supporting  evidence  must  stand  or  fall  upon  autliori 
or  be  tested  by  an  independent  investigation. 

4.  In  the  census  map  as  printed,  the  county  Hues  are 
not  represented,  and  hence  the  group  lo  which  a  git-eii 
county  belongs  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certaintr. 
The  lines  between  the  RToiips,  therefore,  are  not  verifi- 
able from  the  printed  sources.  In  my  own  map  each 
county  is  numbered  and  its  approximate  deuaty  repre- 
sented by  a  color.  The  effect  is  less  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
but  it  has  been  found  more  ser\'iceable  for  purposes  of 
study. 

■  p.  A.  Walker,   Sutinj^ical  At)«t  of  thv  Uoitol  SUtvs,  PrognM  of  ^ 
of  tbc  Nation,  5. 
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In  stating  the  foregoing  differences,  I  have  no  desire 
to  advocate  the  exclusive  use  of  eitlier  tiietliod.  Indeed, 
1  believe  tliat  the  census  map  is  preferable  in  several 
respects  and  that  each  furnishes  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  other.  To  justify  the  labor 
incident  to  this  study  it  seems  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  certain  weaknesses  inseparable  from  tlie  application 
of  the  modified  Ravn  method  to  a  country  like  the 
United  States,  and  certain  advantag;cs  of  the  method  of 
exact  conformity  to  ndntinistrative  divisions.  My  own 
opinion  agrees  heartily  with  that  of  M.  Lcva.ssciir,  as 
stated  in  a  paper  on  graphic  statistics  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  and  read  before 
their  Jubilee  meeting  iti  1885. 

"When  the  data  suffice,  a  map  with  curves  [such  as 
the  census  map]  is  certainly  tlie  best  method  of  repre- 
seuting  the  natural  grouping  of  the  fads.  But  they  sel- 
dom su£Bce,  most  official  statistics  relate  to  considerable 
areas,  and  then  a  map  colored  by  administrative  regions 
being  the  exact  representation  of  a  certain  fact  is  prefer- 
able to  a  map  with  curves  which  can  be  constructed 
only  with  the  aid  of  an  hypothesis.  I  would  not  en- 
tirely exclude  such  hypotheses,  indeed  I  have  used  them 

in  luy  own  work It  is  a  question  of  degree.     I 

think  in  general  the  method  should  be  employed  with 
much  reserve  and  one  should  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  illusion  sometimes  produced  that  it  is  exact."  ' 

As  appears  from  the  following  table  derived  from  the 
extended  one  giving  the  density  of  population  of  the 

'Journal  of  the  Siattstical  Society,  Jubilee  Volume,  344,  C 
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counties  of  the  country,  there  are  twenty-seven  witli  aa 
average  density  of  over  five  Uuadred  to  a  square  mile. 

TAHI-B   IV. 
Duksitv  op  Population  in  Ttti;  Moot  Crowdrd  CooKnasorl 


CtmnU^. 


TBH  UHITHD  STATBS  IK    1890. 
InclHiUd  CMtt. 


New  York 

KiiiKS.  .... 

BAliiinore  city, .  .  . 
Suffolk.  .    . 

St.  Ij3ui»  city, 
PhilaiMpliia, . 

Hudson, 

Smi>  Fr>n Cisco,   . 
District  of  ColumhJA, 
Euex.  .... 

Orleans,  .   .    . 

CooV. 

MllwrAiikee,  . 
Haniiltuu.   .    . 

Kichniond,  N.  Y., .  , 

Alleghciay 

Union, 

CajJihoga.  .  .    . 

Essex.      .    . 

Alexundrla.  V&,,  .  . 
Providence,  .  ■  . 
PaAiAic 

MidillcsFX 


Brooklyn, 

Bo«loii.     . 


Jeney  dly.  Hohokea,    . 


Nevtark,      .  . 

New  Orleans, 
Chicago, .   ,   , 


Ciuciuuati, 
St.  Paul,  . 


Pilttlmrgh,  Atlcgbftny,. 

Eliwheth  city 

Clevflrtnd 


Lynn,  Lawrence,  Salem, 
Haverbill,  GlouccMcr,    , 


Patcrson 

Lowell,  C»imhri<lRe,  Somer- 
viile,  Newton.  Mfllxlru,  . 
Lon^  I-ilntul  City,  .... 

Atlflnltt 

Loutarille, 


ArM 

i*  ff  Hdr* 

AO 

37 
38 

45 

48 
130 

43 

50 

60 
1*7 
187 
960 

400 
i&t 
61 
750 
101 
JSO 

503 
440 

'97 

250 

375 


«  tfmmrw 

wtiU. 
37.883 

37  66} 

I55I6 

10^773 
9.411 

&05* 

6.398 

5.980 

3-«40 

3.017 

I.J94 

t.343 

[.Old 

956 

t*3 

847 

736 

710 

646 

596 
581 
5S0 
533 

5*1 
51a 
510 

sn 


Queens.    .   .   *  .   , 

Piilton 

JelTerson,  .... 

The  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  results  depends 
mainly  upon  that  of  the  county  areas,  and  these  are  open 
to  doubt.'     Still  it  is  believed  to  be  an  improveiuent 

■  Ecoaomic  SiudtcB,  3:  321-335. 
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>n  the  table  contained  in  Census  Bulletin  lOO,  where 
^  density  of  population  has  been  cletenniiied,  iu  some 
taiices,  by  dividing  the  entire  population  within  the 
^  limits  by  the  amount  of  built-up  area.'  Doubtless, 
the  majority  of  instances  in  which  the  entire  city  area 
s  been  measured,  the  census  statements  of  density  of 
Emulation  in  that  btilletin  are  much  more  accurate  than 
V  others  obtainable,  but  the  difficulty  lies  iu  the 
ideul's  inability  to  ascertain  with  certainty  when  this 
Ls  occurred. 

Au  inspection  of  the  table  reveals  the  small  size  of 
Losl  of  llic-se  ilensely  settled  counties.  Only  three  are 
txive  the  average  size  of  counties  east  of  the  Mississ- 
^i  river  (570  square  miles)  and  not  one  reaches  the 
verajje  for  the  whole  country.  As  a  whole  they  are  but 
Itlc  above  the  size  of  Rhode  Island  counties,  the  small- 
it  IH  the  United  States. 

The  main  region  of  dense  population  has  been  reprc- 
lated  on  the  accompanying;  map,  in  the  light  of  which 
le  following  statements  may  be  more  clear. 

Several  of  the  most  densely  settled  counties  included  in 
te  preceding  table  are  adjacent  and  may  be  grouped 
igcther.  Tims  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
mnty  of  Alexandria,  iu  Virginia,  across  the  Potomac,  are 
arts  of  one  population  center.  In  northeastern  Massa- 
lusetts  there  are  three  adjoining  counties  and  about 
ew  York  bay  there  are  eight,  each  one  of  which 
as,  on  the  average,  above  five  hundred  people  to 
le  square  mile.  Grouping  these  population  centers 
)gcther  with  regard  to  area,  wc  have  about  Massachu- 

'Economic  Stadia,  3:2z6,  t. 
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setts  bay  a  total  of  1,375  square  miles,  in  w-liich  t 
overage  density  of  population  is  500+,  and  about  New 
York   bay  a  total  of  only  857  square  miles.     So  far  as 
tbe  arbitrarily  drawn  county  lines  enable  one  lo  judge, 
tbere  is,  tben,  a  larger  area  of  dense  population  in  north- 
eastern Massachusetts  or  about  Chicago  tliau  about  Nc* 
York,  and  the  region  about  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  is  the 
greatest  population  center  of  the  conntry,  not  becauseof 
the  large  area  of  dense  population  but  because  of  the 
very  high  degree  of  density  found  over  a  comparatively  ^ 
limited    area.     Treated    as  a  single  population  center,       1 
New  York  and  Kings  counties  have  a  density  of  popu-       1 
lation  of  30,569  to  a  square  mile,  about  double  tliat  cffl 
the  tliirtl  county  in  the  table,  Ballimore,  treble  that  of 
Suffolk  or  St.  Louis,  and  quadruple  that  of  Philadelphia. 
If  one  compares  the  density'  of  population  of  the  eight 
counties  about  New  York  bay,  ha\'ing  each  an  average 
(tensity  of  populatiou  of  over  500  and  including  a  com- J 
bined  area  of  S57   stiuace  miles,  with   that  of  Cook 
county,  Illiuois,  whicii  has  a  somewhat  greater  extent, 
it  appears  that  the  former  has  a  density  of  population  of 
over  thrice  the  latter  (31784  to  1,242). 

If,  however,  the  line  be  drawn  at  a  lower  limit  and  the 
24  additional  counties  having  between  250  and  500  peo- 
ple lo  the  square  mile  be  included,  the  largest  thickly 
settled  area  i  u  the  coautr>-  is  found  about  and  especially  to 
the  northeast  of  New  York  harhor ;  for  the  two  south- 
western counties  of  Connecticut,  Fairfield  and  New 
Haven,  appear  in  this  group,  and  are  connected  with  the 
eight  about  New  York  bay  by  Westchester  county.  This 
total  district  has  an  area  of  2,479  ^^i^^^  miles.     The 


I 
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area  of  the  Massachnsetts  bay  district  is  unaffected  by 
the  change,  bnt  the  district  about  Narragaiisett  bay  ex- 
pands to  1,122  square  miles  by  llie  inclusion  of  Newport 
and  Bristol  counties,  Klio<Ie  Ishind,  and  of  iJristol 
county,  Mass.,  while  the  area  about  Philadelphia  in- 
creases to  1,030  square  miles  by  the  inclusion  of  Dela- 
ware and  Montjjomcry  counties,  Pa.,  and  of  Camden 
county,  N.  J.  Hennepin  cnniity,  iiiclndiii}*  Minneap- 
olis, now  swells  the  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  population 
center  to  742  square  miles,  and  tlie  Cincinnati  district  is 
enlarged  lo  692  square  miles  by  the  inclusion  of  two 
small  Kentucky  counties,  Cnniphell  and  Kenton,  across 
the  Ohio.  Many  other  single  j^jnilation  centers  appear 
in  this  grotip,  but  those  mentioned  arc  the  largest  and 
most  conspicuous. 

If  all  counties  having  over  150  persons  to  a  square 
mile  be  included,  three  of  the  four  most  extensive  cen- 
ters of  dense  jjopulalion,  those  of  Massachusetts  bay, 
Narragansctt  bay,  and  New  York  bay,  become  con- 
nected. There  is  an  unbroken  band  of  these  well  set- 
tletl  counties  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac 
at  NewhuTj-port  to  the  Delaware  at  Trenton.  This  Ijelt 
is  still  separated  from  the  much  enlarged  Philadelphia 
district  by  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  with  1 16  persons  lo  a 
.square  mile.  There  are  now  two  main  regions  of  dense 
population,  the  New  York-Boston  group  and  the  Phila- 
delphia group  of  couttties.  The  former  Massachusetts 
bay  and  Narragansctt  bay  grou[>s  are  connected  through 
Norfolk  county,  Mass.,  and  these  two  meet  the  New 
York-Couuccticut  Rtoup,  not  through  eastern  Connecti- 
cut, for   the  four  couuties   there  fall   below  150^  but 
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throug^h  eastern  and  central  Massachusetts,  in  Wor 
and  Hampden  counties,  and  so  down  the  Connecticut 
valley.  These  connties  combined  jjive  an  area  of  9,363  j 
square  miles,  or  somewhat  greater  than  the  land  surface  flj 
but  less  than  the  gross  area  of  Vennont.  On  this  sur- 
face 6,352,508  people  live,  over  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  countr>'. 

Although  this  area  of  dense  population  extended  b)r 
nnion  uf  three,  the  expansion  of  the  area  in  cnstern 
Pennsylvania  is,  perhaps,  even  more  notable^  bein^  from 
1,030  to  7,225  square  miles.     With  the  exception  of  the 
northern  county  of  Delaware,  all  the  expansion  falls 
within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  inclusion 
of  several  great  mining  and  manufacturing  counties,  ■ 
e.g.y  Lancaster,  I^chigh,  Luzcmc,  Schuylkill.     Btit  this 
area  includes  a  population  of  only  2,548,208;  or  while 
the   Boston-New  York  district  has  on  the  average  678 
persons  to  a  square  mile,  the  Philadelphia  district  has 
only  353.     As  the  two  are  separated  by  only  a  ver>'  few^f 
miles,  they  may  be  regarded  as  contiguous.     As  such 
they  include  a  population  of  nearly  9,000,000  (8,900,716) 
or  about  one-seventh   of  the   total   population   of  the 
country,  on  practically  a  single  area  of  16,588  square 
miles,  or  about  double  that  of  Massachusetts  or  New  H 
Jersey.     This  region  has  an  average  density  of  536  to  ■^ 
the  square  mile,  about  double  that  of  Massachusetts,  or^j 
four  times  that  of  New  York.  ^| 

If  the  line  be  now  drawn  so  as  to  include  all  counties 
with  over  icm  people  to  a  square  mile,  the  two  regions 
described  unite  at  two  points  and  extend  at  either  end 
by  the  inclusion  of  Hillsborough  county,  New  Hampshire, 
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ann  Baltimore  county  and  city,  Maryland.  This  single 
district  now  covers  24,4.90  sciuare  miles,  about  half  the 
area  of  New  York,  or  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  tlic  area 
of  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  and  includes 
10,278,297  people,  or  nearly  seventeen  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  conntry.  It  has  an  average  density  of 
420,  coiLsiderahly  above  that  of  Rhode  Island. 

A  second  chain  of  nine  densely  populated  counties 
stretches  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  and  beyond  l*itt.sbiiirgh 
and  Alleghany  city.  It  includes  1,315,608  people  on 
an  area  of  5,009  square  miles. 

Still  a  third  chain  extends  from  Cincinnati  towards 
Columbus.  It  includes  two  Kentucky  and  five  Ohio 
counties  and  a  population  of  714,422  on  an  area  of  2,436 
s^^iiarc  miles.  It  coincides  approximately  with  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Miami. 

These  three  groups  of  counties  include  12,308,328 
people,  about  one-fifth  the  population  of  the  United 
States  on  an  area  (31,935  square  miles)  about  that  of 
Maine  or  Soutli  Carolina,  and  sliglitly  more  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  area  of  the  United  States.  El.sewhere  in 
the  country  there  are  single  population  centers  of  much 
importance  and  one  of  them,  Cook  county,  Illinois^ 
(Chiaigo)  exceeds  the  population  of  the  lowest  of  these 
three  groups,  but  there  are  no  other  large  areas  in  tJie 
United  States  with  a  dense  population.  There  arc  four 
adjoining  countie.s  about  .\lbany,  each  of  which  has  a 
density  of  too +,  but  with  this  exception  there  is  no 
group  of  more  than  two  .such  counties  outside  of  the 
districts  described. 


:liinly  settled  districts  lie  in 
the  southern  part,  where  nine  adjacent  counties  have 
less  than  twenty  persons  to  a  square  mile.  There 
are  four  other  sparsely  settled  counties  and  they 
lie  close  together  in  the  uurthweslern  part  of  the  state 
ou  the  uplands  between  the  Tennessee  and  Touibi^bee 
river  tributaries.  The  belt  of  rich  cotton  land  stretch- 
ing across  Alabama  is  traceable  in  a  band  of  counties 
witli  a  density  of  population  of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty, 
or,  in  two  instances  containing  the  centers  of  Montgom- 
ery and  Selina,  more  than  fifty  persons  to  a  square  mile. 
These  nine  counties,  as  a  whole,  however,  increase<l  but 
cue  i>er  cent,  in  the  last  decade,  while  llic  state  increased 
twenty.  The  most  rapid  growth  of  population  is  going 
on  in  the  northern  half  nf  Alabama,  where  several  im- 
portant cities  have  rapidly  sprung  up.  The  largest 
city,  Mobile,  increased  in  ten  years  about  one-third  as 
fast  as  the  real  of  the  state,  and  more  slowly  than  any  of ' 
the  largest  124  cities  in  the  countr}'  except  Albany,  N. 
Y.'     Meanwhile,   Dirmingliam   became   the  second  city 

*  BLcventh  Cennus,  Populntioii.  I'urt  I.  374.  fT.  Some  hf^ht  U 
thrown  upon  the  stow  f^wtli  of  Mobile  by  [be  statement  made  nbont 
18S0  that  '"  owirijj'  to  the  abinllownriui  nf  tlie  lintbor,  nil  iihip*  ilrawtng 
more  thftn  H  or  lo  Tevl  of  water  are  oblifjed  to  anchor  in  the 
bay.  35  milea  or  mart  from  tile  city."  Tenib  Censux,  xix  :  194.  The 
receut  improvcmeiiu  in  Mobile  harbor  conld  hardly  have  affected  tb« 
population  io  1690. 
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by  increasing  over  700  per  cent.  Anniston,  Florence 
and  Bessemer,  all  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  are 
considerable  towns  which  were  hardly  in  existence  in 
1880. 

Aiaska  is  the  largest  in  area  and  the  smallest  in  popu- 
lation of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  conntry.  It  isalso 
one  of  the  two  which  decreased  in  population  between 
18S0  and  1890.  In  the  most  settled  of  the  six  great  dis- 
tries  into  which  it  was  divided  for  pnrposes  of  enumera- 
tion in  1880,  the  southeastern  district,  there  was  in  i8go 
about  one  i>ersou  to  four  square  miles,  while  in  the  two 
northern  districts,  which  stretch  to  or  beyond  llie  Arctic 
circle,  there  was  about  one  person  to  forty  square  miles. 
The  Arctic  district  has  a  slightly  larger  population  to 
one  hundred  square  miles  than  the  district  south  of  it 
drained  by  the  Yukon  river.  The  population  decreases 
with  increase  af  latitude  and  also  with  increase  of  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.  A  slight  increase  in  the  population 
reported  from  the  Arctic  and  two  southern  districts  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  decrease  in  all  the 
others,  which  wai  especially  marked  in  the  Yukon  dis- 
trict. 

Much  of  An'sona,  especially  in  the  northern  part, 
is  almost  uninhabited.  It  lies  entirely  within  the 
arid  region,  as  defined  by  the  census,^  the  annual 
rainfall  at  the  twenly-fivc  observation  stations  varying 
from  three  to  twenty-six  inches  and  averaging  less  than 
eleven  inches.'     The  most  thinly  settled  county,  Mohave, 

•Eleventh  Censut.     Auriculliire  by  Irriji^atiuii,  21, 
'  Drpt.  of  At{Hriiltarp,  Wruhrr  Itiirtan.  Bulletin  C.   "  Rninf.)n  and 
Siiow  of  The  United  Staler."  Tii'ile  II,  p  56. 
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in  the  northwest,  has  thirteen  persons,  cxclmling^  the 
dians  an  reservations,  to  one  hundred  sqnare  miles,  or 
abfjut  double  the  average  for  Alaska ;  tlie  licst  settled^ 
ones,  all  in  the  so\ith,  in  only  three  cases  rise  sliglitlj 
above  one  to  a  square  mile.  The  distribution  of  popuU* 
tion  depends  principally  upon  facilities  for  artificial  ini- 
gntion  and  the  location  of  mineral  wealth. 

Arkansas  is  a  very  evenly  settled  state.  The  most 
densely  settled  county,Sebasttan,coiitaiuini;  Fort  Smith, 
has  but  55  persons  to  a  square  mile;  the  most  sparself-^ 
settled,  Poinsett,  has  6.  Minnesota  and  Kansas  are  the^ 
only  states  of  its  population  which  maintained  as  high 
a  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  decade,  and  Florida  is 
the  only  eastern  or  southern  state  of  any  size  of  which 
the  5iame  i-;  true.  Its  three  largest  cities,  and  five  of  its 
six  most  densely  settled  counties,  lie  along  the  valley  of 

Arkansas   river.     The  relatively  sparsely  settled   coun- 

ties  are  irregularly  spread  over  the  higher  land  uortfi 
and  south  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  low  alluvial  and  ii 
parts  malarial  region  of  the  southeast  and  to  a  less  d( 
gree  the  northeast. 

California  is  probably  the  mast  unevenly  settled  state 
in   the   country.      At  one  extreme  is  Sau    Francisco 
county   with  a  (Kipulation  ten  times  as  crowded  as  ill 
any  other    heyond    the   west  banks   of  the  Mississip[H 
river;    at    the    other    is    Inyo   county    in   the   soutli- 
easteni  part  of  the  state,  near  and  sharing  the   coc 
tions  of  .southern   Nevada   and    northwestern    Arizoi 
and  with  only  ihirlv-Gve  people  to  one  hundred  squai 
miles.     The  two  densely  settled  regions  are  rough  sen 
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circles  of  uiiequaL  size  around  San  Francisco  and  ]«os 
Angeles  as  centers  and  iiicliHc  ahont  onc-sixtli  of  the 
state.  The  desert  of  ilic  sovith-east  and,  to  a  less  degree, 
the  mountain  regions  of  the  north,  are  mast  thinly 
peopled.  During  the  decade  twelve  counties  mainly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Tahoe  lost  papulation,  while 
in  the  far  southern  part  of  California  a  number  of  ad- 
joining counties  more  than  doubled.  The  distribulioti 
of  population  is  largely  and  probably  increasingly  influ- 
enced by  opportunities  for  irrigation.  Theanntial  rain- 
fall  ranges  from  72  inchci  in  the  northwest  to  2'/i  in  the 
southeast  and  averages  over  23  inches,  "  hut  the  necessity 
for  irrigatiun  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  minfall  occurs  during  winter  and  early  spring  and 
that  for  many  mouths  during  summer  and  autumn  hardly 
a  drop  falls."  '  The  seasonal  variation  in  the  rainfall  of 
California  is  many  times  greater  than  in  any  other 
state.* 

In  Colorado  agriculinrc  is  even  more  dependent  upon 
artificial  irrigation.  The  annual  rainfall  at  the  forty 
observation  sl:itions  averages  about  fifteen  inches,  but 
tluee-fifths  of  it  falls  during  the  crop  season,  the 
monthly  precipitation  at  that  time  being  double  what  it 
is  in  the  remainder  of  the  year."  Hence  in  certain 
favored  spots  agriculture  may  be  carried  on  without  ir- 


'  Eleventh  Census,  A>;hcuUurc  by  Irrl)(ntion,  34. 

'  Drpt.  o(  Agricullure,  Wenthcr  KuTrau,  op.  cH,  p,  56.  The  trord 
"  iiiclnw,"  iinJer  the  coliiinii  "  kbaoiihI  varimioii."  i«  apparently  an 
error,  as  the  iiuuibera  txprcM  ttie  ratio  of  the  largest  Muoiial  aver- 
ai^  to  the  Bmallest. 

'Agriculture  by  Irrigntiou,  93,  f. 
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rigatiaii  work!>,  but  nearly  half  the  improved  farm  land 
(48.8  percent.)  was  anificially  irrigated  in  1 8S9,  a  propor- 
tion sfreater  than  anywhere  else  in  the  countn,'  except  io 
Arizona.      Colorado   incUides  one-fourth   of   the  artifi- 
cially irrigated  lands  in  the  country,  a  larg;er  amount] 
than  any  state  but  California,  and  in  pioportion  to  its 
area  the  largest  amount  anywhere.      This    land  lies 
about  tlic  head  waters  and  ali?iig  the  upper  courses  of  ihc^j 
maiii  rivers  rising  in  the  state,  the  South  Platte,  aMH 
kansas,  Rio  Grande,  and  to  a  lew  degree  the  Colorado. 
Irrigation  in  the  foothills  and  mineral   treasures  in  the 
mountains  couihine  to  mass  the  papulation  in  the  high 
central  region  of  the  state,  while  the  most  thinly  settled 
counties  He  along  the  borders,  esiiecially  in  the  north- 
western and  southeastern  regions.  ^B 
Connecticut.     The  area  of  each  of  the  towns  of  lliis^^ 
state,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Massachusetts,  Rh'^e  Islaiid^j 
and  New  Jersey,  was  measured  by  the  United  State^H 
Geological  Survey  about  1890,  upon  its  new  maps  of  those 
states,  and  the  results  will  be  found  in  recent  Surx'ey 
Bulletins.'     They  have  made  it  possible  to  compute  the 
density  i>f  population  for  these  stales  by  towns.*    Con- 
necticut ranks  fifth  among  the  states,  with  a  density  of 
154,  and  thus  is  thickly  settled  for  the  United  States,  but 
not  when  compared  with  Kwropean  countries.     Se\*eral, 
mainly  agricultural  counties  in  Hnglaud,  sncli  as  Cum- 
berland (176),  Huntingdon  (158),  or  Lincoln  (179),  are 


'  U-  S.  Geolojfienl  Survey  BiiHRtiiis,  No*.  II7-IJC> 

'Ttir«c  comptitations  for  the  Moiiilirrii  New  Buglaixl  sUtM  were 
tn«l»  hr  Mr.  I*.  S.  SheplienI,  nnrl  tlicyte  for  New  Jersey  bjr  Mr.  W.  U. 
OIsmoii. 
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more  crowded  and   the   average   for  England  is  over 
three  times  as  many  persons  to  a  niiit  of  area. 

Connecticut  has  a  larger  proportion  of  river  surface 
than  any  other  division  except  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Colmubia.'  These  rivers  flow  nearly 
north  and  south,  but  with  a  turn  to  the  east  in  some 
cases  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  while  the  main 
railway  routes  trend  about  at  right  angles  to  them. 
Three  of  these  rivers,  the  Thames,  Connecticut  and 
Housatonic,  are  important  sources  of  water  power,  yield- 
ing respectively  in  1880  twenty-one,  eleven  and  eleven 
horse  power  for  every  square  mile  drained.  But  the 
Connecticut  and  Housatonic  developed  this  power  in 
their  upper  courses^  only  about  one-fiftieth  of  the  utilized 
power  of  the  former  river  being  produced  in  CouuecticuL 
The  Hoiisalonic,  also,  above  the  town  where  its  most 
important  tributary-,  the  Nangatnck,  enters,  produced 
in  Connecticut  only  480  horse  power  on  the  main  stream, 
while  over  ten  times  that  amount  was  reported  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Apparent!;-  the  most  prosperous  valley  in  the 
state  was  lite  Naugutuck.  Thisstreaui  in  1880  developed 
7,256  horse  power  from  a  drainage  area  of  31J  square 
miles,  or  23.5  horse  powerpersquaremile.  Itsinfluence 
is  indicated  in  the  map  opposite,  where  the  belt  of  towns 
in  the  darkest  tint,  stretching  north  from  the  .sound  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  are  those  through  which 
the  Naugatuck  flows  below  Watertowu. 

Delaware  is  a  state  of  one  city  ;  Wilmiagtou  containiug- 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  population  and  being  the 

*Gcoiiot]itcStndit».  a:  3ilj. 
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only  town  in  the  state  with  over  5,000  inhabitants, 
its  gain  of  population  during  the  decade  before  1890  wasi 
between  six  and  seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  all  tbc; 
rest  of  the  state  combined,  its  predominance  is  increasing.' 
It  lies  on  the  Brandy  wine,  which  drains  only  2^8  square 
miles,  but  "is  the  most  important  water-power  stream 
in  the  vicinity"  '  and  develops  a  large  part  of  its  power 
in  tlic  imiMcdialc  neigli^wrhood  of  Wilmington.  The 
density  of  population  in  the  state  decreases  froin  north  lo 
south,  New  Castle  county  sharing  tlic  industrial  advaot-^ri 
ages  of  southern  Pt-unsylvania,  the  other  two  resembling^ 
tlicagricnltural  counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  on  the. 
peninsula,  and  having  about  one-fifth  the  population  to  a.] 
square  mile  of  the  first 

Florida  is  roughly  triangular,  with   its  three  larg- 
est  cities  aii<i   most   densely  settled   counties    at    the 
comers.     The  state  as  a  whole,  is  nearer  the  sea  level 
than  any  other  in  the  country,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tions of  Delaware  and  Louisiana,  the  greater  part  ofjH 
these  tbree  states  lying  less  than  one  hundred  feet  above ^^ 
the  sea.  While  the  presence  of  a  seaport  such  xs  Key  West, 
Jacksonville,  Pensacola  or  Tampa,  may  result  in  raising 
the  average  density  of  a  coast   county,  the  tendency  of^| 
population  is  clearly  to  center  in  the  higher  counties  of      ' 
the  state.     The  line  of  100 feet  elevation  and  the  line  be- 
tween the  counties  with  a  density  of  population  above  and 
those  below  the  average  agree  with  surprising  closeness. 
Florida   lias  about   the  same  density  of  population  as^B 
California,  and  its  most  thinly  settled  county,   Dade,  ^ 

'Tenth  Ceoau*.  xvi :  617. 
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has  fewer  people  than  any  county  in  the  divisions  thus 
far  reviewed,  except  Mohave  comity,  Arizona.  Bnt  the 
cause  for  a  sparse  population  in  sonthern  Florida  is  the 
opposite  of  tliat  at  work  in  Arizona  and  soullicrn  Cali- 
fornia. The  rainfall  in  Florida  isfjreater  than  in  any  other 
state  in  the  Union'  and  especially  heavy  in  the  hot 
months,  June-October,  during  which  season  it  consid- 
erably exceed?  the  entire  atnonnt  for  a  year  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country.  Hence,  dnring  the  rainy 
season,  an  area  of  southeastern  Florida  probably  greater 
than  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  combined  is  im- 
pasitible  swamp. 

In  Georgia  also  the  population  is  concentrated  on  the 
higher  laud.  The  contour  Hue  of  five  hundred  feet 
which  runs  across  the  map  of  the  slate  from  Augusta 
southwest  to  Columbus  divides  quite  accurately  a  com- 
paratively well  settled  northwestern  district  from  a 
thinly  sctllod  southfastcrn  one.  In  a  few  mountain 
counties  near  the  northern  boundarj',  which  rise  to  an 
elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  or  more,  the  population 
again  becomes  sparser  than  the  average,  but  notwith- 
standing these  and  a  few  other  exceptions,  it  is  the  rule 
that  the  counties  rising,  at  least  in  places,  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea  have  a  denser  population  than  the 
state  as  a  whole  and  llie  other  counties  have  a  sparser 
population.  The  mast  sparsely  .settled  county,  Cliarl- 
ton,  like  Dade  county,  Florida,  is  in  large  part  an 
almost  impenetrable  swamp.  The  center  of  deiuse 
population  lies  around  and  especially  to  the  south  and 

'  Op.  eit.,  36.     Atlaa,  Map  jcvit  ( 1M9J). 
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east  of  Atlanta,  where  a  number  of  condguoiw  connties 
have  from   fifty  to  sevenly  persons   to  a  square  mile. 
Savaniiali  grew  more  slowly  than  any  other  of  the 
ten  cities. 

Idaho  is  preeminently  a  state  of  scattered  population. 
Although  five  otiicrs  in  tlie  country  liad  fewer  inhabi- 
tants' no  other,  except  Alaska,  was  without  a  town  of 
2500  people.  The  annual  rainfall  is  about  seventeen 
inches,  or  more  than  any  other  inland  state  of  the 
western  group,  but  still  needing  to  be  supplemented 
by  artificial  irrigation  in  most  parts  of  the  state.  The 
best  .settled  county,  Latah,  in  the  northwestern  jxirt, 
adjoining  the  settled  districts  of  eastern  Washington, 
haj>  ample  water  for  crops  and  no  systematic  irriga- 
tion is  practiced.  In  the  other  comparatively  settled 
connties  irrigation  is  common  and  over  one-third  of 
the  farming  lands  in  the  state  is  so  watered.  In  the 
soulheaslern  part  of  the  state  is  a  part  of  the  settled  dis- 
trict, extending  north  from  the  <^ireat  Salt  lake  up  the 
Bear  river  valley.  The  settlements  llius  lie  along  the 
boundaries,  while  the  central  and  southwestcni  part^l 
are  almost  uninhabited.  ^H 

///iWw,  aside  from  its  one  great  city,  is  evenly  set- 
tled, the  other  counties  ranging  in  density  of  population 
only  between  26  and  120.  The  great  majority  of  them, 
90  out  of  202,  are  more  thinly  settled  than  the  state 
average.  Of  the  other  twelve,  five  are  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  two  on  the  Illinois  river,  three  about  Chicago, 
one  contains  the  state  capital,  and  another,  lying  on 

>  See  Tttble  VII,  Bcooomic  Studies,  3 
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lock  river,  incUides  the  manufacturing  center  which 
has  grown  up  at  Rockford  around  its  water  power.  To 
compare  large  states  with  suiall,  Illiiiuis  is  almost  as 
truly  as  Delaware,  a  state  oE  one  city.  Chicago  is  about 
twenty-seven  times  the  size  of  the  second  city  in  Ill- 
inois, includes  about  three-tenths  of  the  population,  and 
during  the  last  decade  increased  nearly  four  times  as  fast 
as  the  remaining  seven-tenths. 

As  a  whole  Indiana  is  soinewliat  more  thickly  settled 
than  Illinois.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age density  of  population  iti  Illittuis,  outside  Cook 
county,  is  48,  while  that  of  Indiana,  outside  its  best  set- 
tled county,  is  52.  The  most  sparsely  settled  part  of 
the  state  is  in  the  northwest,  where  four  adjoining  coun- 
ties, lying  mainly  in  the  somewhat  marshy  region 
drained  by  the  Kaukakee  river,  have  a  density  of  20-24, 
or  lower  than  any  in  Illinois.  The  southern  third 
of  the  state,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  more  thinly  set- 
tled than  the  average.  The  main  region  in  which  the 
population  is  noticeably  dense  is  roughly  bounded  by  the 
Wabash  and  West  Fork  of  the  White  river,  the  Ohio 
state  boundary  and  a  line  from  Indianapolis  to  Lafay- 
ette. The  last  city  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
natural  advantages  may  continue  long  enough  to  pro- 
duce somewhat  adventitious  ones  wliich  outlast  their 
causes.  "  Lafayette  originally  derived  its  chief  import- 
ance from  being  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Wabash 
river,  and  then  received  an  impetus  which,  owing  to 
unusual  railroad  facilities,  has  sustained  its  growth  since 
the  abandonment  of  the  upper  Wahash  as  a  chatmel  of 
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commerce."'     This  statement  may  throw  light  on 
fact  that  I^afayelte  had  a  lower  rate  of  increase  during 
the  last  decade  than  any  other  of  the  ten  leading  cities      , 
or  the  state  as  a  whole.  ^P 

Iowa  is  perhaps  the  most  evenly  settled  state  in  the  " 
Union  as  measured  by  the  mean  variation  of  the  densi- 
ties of  population  of  itscomitics  from  the  state  average,* 
The  lower   percentage  of  variation  shown  by  Indian 
territory  and  Vermont  is  partly  due  to  the  small  number 
of  reservations  or  counties  in  those  divisions.    The  figures 
for  the   99  cutmLies  uf   Iowa  range  only    between    lO 
and  114,  and  over  two-thirds  lie  between  30  and  40. 
The  most  thinly  settled  region  lies  in  the  northwestern 
part  ot  the  slate,  where  all  the  ten  counties  falling  be- 
low 20  are  grouped  on  the  higher  land,  part  of  which 
rises  above    1,500  feet.     About  one-third  of  the  state 
lies  below  one  thousand  feet  in  altitude,  and  of  the  3sfl 
counties  more  densely  settled  than  the  average,  a8  lie 
partly  or  entirely  within  this  third.  h 

Kansas  belongs  to  the  sub-humid  states.'  "  The  tena™ 
sub-linmid  includes  belts  of  country  on  each  side  of  the 
arid  region  forming  the  debatable  ground  between  it 
and  the  com[>aratively  well  watered  region  east  or  west. 
The  western  sub-humid  region  is  much  narrower  than 
that  on  the  ea-st  and  the  states  crossed  by  it  lie  for  the 
greater  part  within  the  arid  region.  On  the  other  band 
the  sub-humid  region  on  the  east,  crossing  broad  prai- 
ries, includes  the  greater  part  of"  North  Dakota,  SoutI 

'  De  ColanKc,  Nmioiikl  G«7.en««r  (18*4).  "  I^ftyette." 

'SccT«hIcIII.  P39S. 

'  Blcvcutli  Ceuitus,  Agriculture  bj  Irrigation,  257. 
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Dakota^  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Texas.  As  Kansas  does 
not  extenO  so  far  west  as  the  Dakoias  and  as  the  lines  of 
equal  anintal  rainfall  crossing  this  bck  of  states  bear  a 
ItLtle  east  of  north  and  we»t  of  .sotitli,  Kansas  has  a 
greater  rainfall  than  the  states  north  of  it  or  Minnesota. 
The  mast  thinly  settled  re^on  is  in  the  sonthwestern 
part  of  the  state,  where  a  single  conuty  has  slightly  less 
than  one  inhabitant  to  a  sqnare  mile  and  a  number  of 
adjoining  connties  have  less  than  one  person  to  one 
hundred  acres.  Chase  county  and  vicinity  in  the 
east  central  part  of  Kansas  arc  also  less  settled  than 
the  surrounding  counties.  The  northeastern  corner  of 
the  state,  about  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  rivers,  is  best 
settled  and  next  to  this  the  sontheastern,  where  coal 
and  zinc  mines  have  attracted  population. 

In  Kentucky  the  most  sparsely  settled  district  lies  in 
the  mountains  of  the  southeast,  where  all  six  counties 
with  a  density  of  population  of  9-19  are  found.  There 
is  a  large  group  of  well  settled  counties  forming  a  circle 
around  Lexington  and  occupying  tlie  "  blue  grass  "  re- 
gion of  the  state.  Most  of  the  connties  outside  this 
group  which  rise  above  the  average  of  the  state  in 
density  of  population  lie  irregularly  along  tlie  Ohio  river. 
The  largest  city  in  the  state,  Louisville,  is  at  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio,  which  was  the  only  serious  impediment  to 
navigation  in  the  nearly  one  thousand  miles  between 
Pittsburgh  and  the  mouth.  With  the  introduction  of 
steam  navigation  on  the  Ohio  in  1813,  Louisville  be- 
came a  center  of  river  trade  and  in  1850  was  the 
eleveutU  city  in  the  country  in  size,  since  which  time, 
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although  steadily  growing,  it 

tictli.'  ^ 

Louisiana  has  a  heavier  animal  rainfall  than  any  other ^| 
state  except  Florida.     No  little  water  also  escapes  frcsn 
the   Mississippi  and  other   rivers  which  often  flow  ati 
a  level  above  that  of  the  surrounding  country  behind  thei 
levees.      The  low,   flat  surface  of   the  state   averaging 
about  seventy-five  feet  above  the  sea  contributes  to  the 
detention  of  this  water  in  swamps,  lakes,  and  bayous. 
Hence  the  proportion  of  water  surface  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  iu  New  York,  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut, 
and  greater  than  in  any  state  of  its  size  except  Florida.* 
The  most  sparsely  settled  county,  Cameron,  is  in  the^J 
southwestern  corner  and  mainly   in  the  coast   swamp 
district.     The  best  settled  tracts  are  on  the  higher  land 
along  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers.      New   Orleans^, 
while  twenty  times  tlie  size  of  the  second  city,  docs 
contain  so   large  a   proi>ortion  of  the  population 
Louisiana  as  Wilniiiigtou  does  of  Delaware,  or  Chicago] 
of  Illinois.     For  fifty  years  it  has  been  lading  ground 
among  the  great  cities  of  the  country;  in  1S40  it  was     i 
the  third  city,  and  within  200  of  being  the  second ;  ^v^k 
1890  it  was  the  twelfth,  and  during  the  last  decade  it 
grew  more  slowly  than  the  state  as  a  whole  or  any  other 
of  the  ten  largest  towns  in  the  state,  or  any  other  of  the^ 
twenty-eight  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  in   th< 
country. 

No  other  state  of  its  size,  and  only  Maryland  and1 


'  Bleveotli  Ccusna,  CompctKlium,  Part  I,  4.18. 
'Booiiomic  Sludin,  a:  21S,  Table  II. 
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Rho<le  Island  among  the  small  states,  have  so  large  a 
proportion  of  water  surface  as  Afains,  and  four-fifths  of 
it  is  in  lakes.  Ivcss  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  state  is  occupied  by  improved  farm  land,  while  every 
other  state  east  of  the  Mississippi  except  Florida  had  at 
least  one-fifth,  and  everv  other  northern  state  at  least 
one-faurth  of  its  snrf<ace  under  the  plow.'  Under  such 
conditions  agriculture  and  lumbering  sustain  but  a 
sparse  population,  falling  in  Piscataquis  county  to  four 
to  a  square  mile.  The  commercial  facilities  of  the  coast 
and  the  water  powers  abotindiiig  on  the  lower  courses 
of  the  streains  make  a  dt-nscr  population  possible.  Of 
the  ten  largest  cities,  lour  are  on  the  coast  or  accessible  by 
steamer  and  the  other  six  are  ou  important  water  powers. 
The  depressed  condition  of  the  shipbuilding  and  seaward 
conniierce  of  Maine  is  rcficctcd  in  the  slow  increase  of 
these  ports^  ranging  between  8  and  13  per  cent,  in 
the  last  decade,  while  the  six  cities  possessing  water 
power  increased  from  14  to  18,  and  in  one  case  to  52 
per  cent.  In  no  other  state  except  Vermont  is  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  power  used  in  manufacture  derived 
from  water.' 

Maryland^  also,  is  a  state  of  one  city.  Over  two-fifths 
of  the  population  of  the  state  live  in  Baltimore,  and 
while  the  stale,  outside  Baltimore  city  and  county,  in- 
creased in  population,  1880-1890,  only  15.7.18,  Balti- 
more city  and  county  increased  91.699,  or  at  the  rate 
for  the  latter  of  22.6  per  cent,  and  (or  the  former  of  only 

^  For  (t*ta  for  tliis  fttatvment  Me  Rleveiith  Ccd^hk,  AbBliact,  93  S. 
■  Bleremh  Census,  MauufacturitiK  I"«lustric&,  Part  I,  749. 
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3  per  cent.  The  westernmost  county  has  the  fewest  in- 
habitants fpr  its  area,  but  with  that  exception  the  most 
thinly  settled  counties  arc  on  both  sides  of  tlie  lover 
Chesapeake  bay. 

The  surface  of  Afassachusetls  is  uot  well  adapted  fof 
succes-sfnl  agricuUtire  in  competition  with  the  west  aod 
south.  This  is  indicntal  by  the  fact  that  in  iS^less 
than  one-third  of  its  entire  area  was  occupied  by  im- 
proved farm  land,  a  proportion  smaller  than  that  of  any 
adjoining  state  except  ^faine  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
not  much  above  that  of  West  Virginia.  A.*  in  all  the 
northeasteni  states  above  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  this 
amount  of  improved  farm  land  decreased  during  the  last 
decade.  The  mo.st  unsettled  region  lies  tn  the  hills 
bt'tWL'L-n  the  Huusatonic  and  Connecticut  valleys,  where 
a  belt  of  twenty-two  towns  extend  across  the  slate,  no 
one  of  wliicli  lias  over  twcntv-fivc  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile  or  one  person  to  twenty-five  acres.  This  is 
about  the  average  den.sity  of  population  in  Louisiana  or 
Maine.  A  second  large  region  of  sparse  population  lies 
east  of  the  Connecticut,  between  its  tributaries,  Millers 
river  and  Chicopec  river,  where  twenty-six  adjoining 
towns  have  a  density  of  population  of  less  than  fifty,  or 
below  one-Eifth  the  average  for  the  state.  The  industries 
of  the  state  have  been  fostered  by  its  ample  water  power. 
Among  the  many  conditions  which  have  favored  this 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  rainfall  in  the  New 
England  staLesgeneralIy,and  in  Massachusetts  especially, 
is  more  evenly  distributed  tlirongh  the  year  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  and  that  steadiness  of  dow  id 
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ic  rivers  is  also  promoted  by  lUe  many  lakes  which  serve 
as  natural  resen-'oirs.  In  the  report  on  the  water  power 
of  the  United  Stalfs,  included  in  the  Tenth  Census,  it  is 
said  that  on  the  Merrimac  river  and  its  trihtitaries  "prob- 
ably more  power  is  utilized  than  in  any  other  drainage 
basin  of  equal  size  in  America,"  (p.  71)  and  the  table 
(Id.,  p.  xxxix)  shows  88,818  horse  power  utilized 
or  eighteen  per  square  mile  drained.  This  is  nearly 
dotible  the  utilized  power  per  square  mite  drained 
afforded  in  1S80  by  the  Connecticut,  treble  that  of  the 
Hudson,  and  qnadrnple  that  of  the  Delaware,  the  main 
rivals  of  the  Merrimac  as  sources  of  water  power. 
While  hardly  more  than  onc<Eifth  of  the  basin  of  the 
Merrimac  lies  in  Massachnsetls,  about  one-half  of  its 
water  power  is  developed  there.  Notwithstanding  the 
growing  use  of  steam,  the  use  of  water  power  in  Massa- 
chusetts increased  dnringthe  last  decade  15!^  per  cent., 
or  three  times  as  fast  as  in  its  main  rival  in  the  ose  of 
this  motive  force,  New  York,  and  five  times  as  fast  as  in 
the  countr)'  as  a  whole. 

Michigan  may  be  regarded  as  divided  by  a  nearly  east 
and  west  line  across  the  lower  peninsula  from  Saginaw 
bay  to  Muskegon.  Below  this  line  34  of  the  36  counties 
are  better  settled  than  the  average  for  the  state,  while 
north  of  it  47  counties  of  48  are  below  the  state  average, 
Manistee  being  llie  only  county  which  is  exceptionally 
well  peopled.  Its  county  seat  is  a  prosperous  center  of 
the  trade  in  lumber  and  contains  many  mills.  There 
are  seven  counties  in  the  upper  peninsula  and  two  in 
the  northern  pari  of  the  lower  with  fewer  than  five  per- 
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sons  to  a  square  mile.  The  census  map  of  density  i 
cates  that  the  rural  population  is  sparse  in  a  belt  of  ^J 
counties  in  the  lower  [peninsular  front  Livingston  to  V 
Cass  and  there  connecting  with  the  poorly  settled  district 
in  northern  Indiana. 

The  population  of  Minnesota  centers  around  St.  Paul 
and  Minneaptilis.  The  two  counties  containing  these 
cities  have  over  300  persons  to  a  square  mile,  and  the 
one  diiectly  east  of  them  ranks  third  in  the  state. 
Mainly  to  the  south  of  these  counties,  but  nearly  en- 
circling them,  lie  all  the  eight  counties  which  fall  be- 
tween 35  and  50,  and  girdling  thcni,  another  belt  in 
which  the  range  is  20-35,  while  along  the  eastern  part 
of  the  northern  boundary,  if  the  figures  may  be  trusted,  fl 
the  country  is  almost  as  unoccupied  as  in  Alaska.  The  1 
statement  in  the  description  of  Minneapolis,  incltided  in 
the  Tenth  Census,  that  "  its  growth  and  pros[>erily  have 
been  almost  wholly  due  to  the  natural  advantages  of  its 
site,"  while  clearly  an  exaggeration,  empliatically  calls 
attention  to  the  favoring  circumstances  under  which  its 
rapid  growth  has  been  attained.  The  third  city  in  the 
state,  Duluth,  even  after  allowing  for  its  annexation  of 
Duliith  village  in  the  decade  increased  nearly  one  ^H 
thousand  pt-r  cent,  or  faster  than  any  otlier  city  of  over 
25,cxx}  people  e.xcept  Kansas  city,  Kan.,  Tacoina  and  ^A 
Seattle.  fl 

In  !\fis$issippi  the  most  sparsely  settled  region  lies  be- 
tween Pearl  river  and  .\labatna,  where  the  southern 
pine  abounds,  and  in  general  the  population  decreases 
as  the  gulf  is  approached,  until  in  Pearl  river  county 
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there  are  only  four  persons  to  a  square  mile.  Another 
region  of  sparse  settlement  is  the  line  of  low  and 
marshy  counties  to  the  west  of  the  bluffs  separating-  the 
bottom  from  the  Tiplauds  between  Memphis  and  Vicks- 
burg.  The  best  settled  counties  lie  mainly  along  the 
Mississippi  river,  bvit  also  in  the  "northwestern  prairie 
region,"  in  much  of  which  over  one-fifth  of  the  total 
area  was  plantc<l  to  cotton  in  1879.'  The  cities  of  tlie 
state  are  small,  but  of  the  largest  four,  three  lie  upon 
the  Mississippi.  The  facts  that  Vicksbnrg.  still  the  first 
in  size,  is  growing  more  slowly  than  the  state,  or  than 
any  other  of  the  first  ten  cities,  and  that  Greenville,  not 
far  above  it  on  the  river,  hxs  increased  over  200  percent 
in  the  last  decade,  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the 
statement  that  in  1876  a  Rood  cut  across  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula  upon  which  the  former  city  stands,  leaving  it 
upon  a  brancli  of  the  river.^ 

Missouri  has  two  distinct  physical  divisions  of  tim- 
bered land  and  prairie  approximately  separated  by  the 
Missouri  river  as  far  up  n^  jefFersou  city,  and  frnin  there 
southwest  to  the  Arkansas  boundary/  The  timbered 
land  includes  the  most  simrsely  settled  districts,  and  in 
its  center,  iu  Reynolds,  Carter  and  Shannon  counties, 
maintains  fewer  than  ten  persons  to  a  square  mile.  The 
main  belt  of  adjoining  well  settled  counties  lies  along 
both  banks  of  the  Missouri  from  Jefferson  city  to  St. 
Joseph,  with  a  smaller  one  of  three  counties  in  the  min- 
ing center  of  the  southwest.     The  other  districts  rising 

'  Teiilli  Census  5  :  )73.  map. 

*Tent1i  Census  19:  xio. 

■  Teuth  Census  3  :  503  ;  9  :  543,  map  anrl  560. 
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aUnvc  the  state  average  are  scattered,  six  counties  along 
the  Mississijtpi,  and  four  elsewhere.  Of  the  ten  largest 
ciliest  two  lie  oil  the  Mississippi  river,  two  on  the  Mis- 
souri river,  four  in  or  near  the  sotithwesleni  mining  dis- 
trict and  two  seem  to  be  mainly  favored  by  railway  itw- 
terscctions  and  connections. 

Montana  may  be  divided  into  the  plains,  the  eastern 
two-thirds  of  the  state,  and  the  mountains,  and  here,  as 
in  Colorado,  popniation  like  the  forest  trees  follows  tht 
rainfall  and  fiourishes  in  the  mountains.  la  Ibc  uorth< 
western  part  of  the  state,  where  the  niount.iins  arc  la» 
of  a  barrier  to  the  winds  from  the  Pacific,  certain  crops 
have  been  grown  without  irrigation,  but  at  the  western- 
most station,  Missoula,  the  annual  rainfall  has  fluctuated 
between  2^%  inches  (1875)  and  7^,^  inches  {1888)  and 
averaged  15^^  inches.  Hence  even  this  part  of  the  slate 
must  be  deemed  subliuniid  and  requiring  irrigation  for 
stable  agriculture.  The  densest  population  in  the  state 
is  in  Silvcrbow  county,  over  a  mile  in  altitude  and  de» 
voted  almost  entirely  to  mining  and  trade.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  railway  Fort  Benton,  out  on  the  plains^ 
just  below  the  Great  Falls  in  the  Mi.ssouri,  and  at  t 
head  of  navigation,  was  a  thriving  little  center  of  trad 
but  in  the  last  decade  it  declined  from  1,618  to  624  i 
habitants. 

Nebraska  lies  in  the  subhumid  belt  of  states.  The 
average  rainfall  is  27  inches,  and  it  ranges  from  a  niaxi* 
mum  of  over  30  iu  the  easlem  part  of  the  stale  to  under 
15  in  the  far  west,  hut  this  low  rainfall  is  conipcn.satcd  in 
part  by  its  concentration  in  tlie  crop  season.     The  pro- 
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portion  of  tlie  annual  rainfall  wliich  occurs  in  spring  and 
Slimmer  is  US  follows:  Indiana,  53  per  cent. ;  Illinois,  56 
per  cent. ;  Iowa,  63  per  cent. ;  Nebraska,  74  per  cent. ; 
so  that  the  spring  and  summer  rainfall  in  these 
states  is,  Indiana,  22.7 ;  Illinois,  21.4 ;  Iowa,  20.7 ; 
Nebraska,  19.8  inches.  To  show  the  effect  of  the 
decrease  of  rainfall  witli  increase  of  longitude,  the 
average  yield  i>lt  acre  of  the  staple  crop,  maize,  has 
been  computed  for  a  band  of  13  counties  running  west 
from  Omaha  across  the  center  of  the  state.  In  the  four 
eastern  counties  the  average  was  ^0-50  bushels  to  the 
acre,  in  the  next  four,  30-.10,  in  Lincoln,  26,  Keitli,  13, 
and  in  the  three  western  counties  it  was  luider  7.  There 
is  no  evidence  from  the  obser\'atious  that  the  rainfall 
tends  to  increase  as  .settlement  pushes  west.'  The  most 
settled  district  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  n«irtheasteni  corner,  between  Cedaf 
and  Dixon  counties,  to  the  middle  of  the  southern 
boundary,  between  Funias  and  Harlan  counties,  sepa- 
rates the  \\  counties  having  a  tlcnsity  above  tlie  stale 
average,  from  the  50  which  fall  below,  only  three  of  the 
50  lying  to  the  southeast  of  it,  and  none  of  the  41  lying 
to  the  northwest 

Nevada  has  a  rainfall  of  only  7.6  inches  in  a  year, 
which  is  the  least  in  any  slate.  K  map  of  the  forest 
area  of  the  country  shows  tliat  it  is  also  the  most  tree- 
less state.  The  evils  of  the  low  rainfall  are  emphasized 
by  its  distribution  through  the  seasons.  Most  falls  in 
winter   and   least  in  snninier,    wlien    the   precipitation 

'  Riiiiir&ll  and  Snow  of  the  UiiiUd  SliiLr*,  30. 
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averages  less  than  an  inch  in  tlirce  months.     Hence  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  streams  for  irrigation  is  small  and 
iHR-ertaiii.     Tu  these  phj'sical  difficulties,  economic  and 
political  ones  are  added.     There  is  apparently  a  lack  c^ 
capital  and  cooperation  among  landholders,  inany  of 
whom   arc   impoverished.     The  most  valuable  streams 
have  llieir  upper  courses   in    California  and  for  proper 
irrigation  in   Nevada   reservDirs   should  be  constructed 
within  the  former  state.     Hence  ajifticnlture   is  mainly 
an  adjunct  to  stock  raising,  and  in  that  form  supports 
only  a  very  scattered  population.     Mining  is  the  other 
resource,  bnt  that  is  depressed.    The  main  mining  county. 
Storey,  which  includes  Virginia  city,  lost  45  percent,  of 
its  population  in  the  last  decade.    The  settlements  center 
on  the  western  frontier   in   the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tahoe. 
The   main   prosperous  region,  so  far  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  returns,  is  Reno  in  Washoe  connty.     That  was 
the  only  important  one  of  the  fifteen  counties  to  increase 
in  population,  and  Reno  gained  174  per  cent  iu  the  last 
decade. 

New  Hampshire  may  be  divided  into  a  thickly  set- 
tled southeastern  part  and  a  sparsely  settled  western 
and  northt-Tu  part.  The  5ve  counties  ranging  in 
density  from  13  to  38  or  below  the  state  average,  alt 
have  coosidtral  1e  parts  of  their  area  more  than  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  wliile  the  other  five,  rang- 
ing from  52  to  119,  lie  almost  entirely  below  this  eleva- 
tion. The  location  of  the  main  cities  of  the  state  has 
bet'u  determined  mainly  by  the  facilitie.s  for  water  power 
afforded,  especially  by  the  Mcrrimac  river  aud  its  tribn- 
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tariea  at  Manchester,  Nashua  and  Laconia.  These  are 
the  three  nuwi  rapidly  growing  cities  of  the  state  and 
lie  in  the  Merriinac  dniinagc  basin.  Portsmouth,  like 
the  Maine  sea|X)rts,  is  growing  more  slowly  ;  indeed, 
in  this  instance  the  town  is  almost  stationary. 

New  Jersty  may  be  called  a  suburban  state  for  its 
population  has  been  distributed  largely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  two  great  and  crowded  centers  just  beyond 
its  limits.  Of  these  New  York  is  much  the  most  im- 
portant. Nearly  half  the  population  of  New  Jersey 
resides  within  18  miles  of  New  York  and  a  large  pro- 
portion are  directly  suburban.  One  hundred  thousand 
more  live  within  twelve  miles  of  Philadelphia.  Six  of 
the  ten  largest  cities  in  the  state,  Newark,  Jersey  city, 
Hobokcn,  Elizabeth,  Bayonne  and  Orange,  arc  largely 
tribntar>*  to  New  York  as  Camden  is  to  Philadelphia. 
Of  the  other  three,  Paterson  is  on  the  finest  water  ix>wer 
in  the  state,  Trenton  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Delaware  and  has  obtained  some  water  power  from  the 
river,  and  New  lirunswiclc  is  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Raritan.  the  largest  river  in  the  state.  lu 
its  regions  of  sparse  settlement  New  Jersey  resembles 
the  southern  states  more  than  New  York  or  New  Eng- 
land. While  one  town  in  the  mountains  just  above  the 
Delaware  water  gap  has  only  14  persons  to  a  square 
mile,  the  most  thinly  settled  region  is  in  "The  Pines." 
There  twelve  large  towns  adjoining  one  another  have 
fewer  than  fifteen  persons  to  a  square  mile  and  one  of 
them  has  but  three.  This  town,  Woodland,  includes 
J  large  tracts  of  cedar  swamp  around  the  head  waters  of 
[      Rancocas  creek  and  the  west  branch  of  Wading  river. 
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New  Mexico  has  three  main  centers  of  settlement,  lo 
the  Rio  Grande  valley,  the  Pecos  valley  and  about  the 
headwaters  of  the  Canadian  river.  The  grazing  indns- 
try  has  supported  a  scanty  population  in  the  east.  As 
in  Nevada,  the  development  of  artificial  irrigation  is 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  capital  and  cooperation  and  by 
tlie  fact  that  tlic  water  supply  of  the  most  valuable 
river  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  Rio  Grande,  comes 
mainly  from  outside  the  state  and  is  reduced  by  irriga- 
tion works  there.  So  extensively  is  this  river  drawn 
upon  for  irrij^alion  that  towards  the  end  of  a  dry  season 
it  is  ciry  for  the  last  hundred  miles  of  its  course  across 
the  state.  The  most  settled  district  is  in  the  north 
central  part.  The  largest  town,  Santa  K^,  decreased  in 
population  during  the  last  decade,  perhaps  in  part  be- 
cause it  is  on  a  branch  of  the  railway  while  fonnerly  it 
was  the  main  trading;  place  on  the  old  Santa  Fd  trail. 

In  Netv  Ytjrk  the  twelve  counties  in  which  the  popn- 
latinn  is  more  crowded  than  the  average  are  dispersed 
along  the  highway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Lakes. 
Six  of  the  twelve  are  grouped  about  New  York  bay, 
three  about  .Albany,  the  others  contain  Syracuse,  Roch- 
ester and  Buffalo.  Nine  of  the  ten  largest  cities  in  the 
state,  I.  f.,  all  but  Ringhamton,  lie  along  this  line  of 
commerce. 

Albany  is  the  starting  point  of  the  Hrie  canal  and 
down  to  iS66,  when  the  first  bridge  across  the  Hudson 
was  completed  here,  all  goods  brought  by  the  Hndson 
river  railroad  for  the  west  were  transhipped  at  Albany. 
With  its  loss  of  this  advantage  it  has  almost  ceased  (o 
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grow,  its  increase  for  the  last  decade  being  lower  than 
that  of  any  other  city  of  over  25,cxx)  people  in  llie 
country,  aud  about  one-fourth  the  average  increase  for 
New  York  state.  Troy  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Hudson  and  has  a  slight  water  power  maintained  by 
the  state  dam  bnilt  in  1826.  It  was  formerly  the  center 
for  niucli  of  the  trade  of  western  New  Kngland,  and 
like  Albany,  its  present  growth  is  very  slow.  Utica 
was  started  by  a  ford  over  the  Mohawk,  to  guard  wliich 
a  fort  was  built  in  1758,  and  around  this  a  town  grew 
up.  The  historical  dependence  of  Syracuse  upon  the 
salt  trade,  an<l  of  Rocliester  upon  its  valuable  water 
power,  is  familiar.  The  fact  that  the  one  city  of  over 
25,CK)0  inhabitants  outside  this  belt,  Binghaniton,  grew 
faster  than  any  of  the  nine  in  it  may  be  noted. 

In  North  Carolina  the  most  sparsely  settled  regions 
lie  in  the  southeast  and  the  mountains  of  the  west.  The 
three  counties  with  fewest  people  to  a  square  mile, 
Tyrrell,  Bnmswick,  Graham,  are  about  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  each  other  at  the  comers  of  the  state. 
The  best  settled  region  is  the  north  central  part  As 
one  moves  westward  the  cities  show  a  more  rapid  growth. 
Wilmington  grew  at  the  same  rate  as  (he  state  and 
more  slowly  than  any  of  the  other  large  cities.  Next  to 
this  came  Fayetteville  and  the  other  seaport,  New  Berne, 
while  the  most  rapidly  growing  town  is  Asheville,  atthe 
western  end  of  the  state. 

North  Dakota  has  been  settled  mainly  on  its  eastern 
border.  The  five  counties  in  the  Red  river  valley  from 
Fargo  north,  have  from  ten  to  thirteen  inhabitants  to 
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the  square  mile,  and  no  other  comity  has  more 
seven.  Tlie  most  sparsely  settleiJ  district  in  any  state 
thus  far  examined  is  found  lu  the  Bad  Lands  in  tlie 
southwestern  corner  of  North  Dakota,  where,  if  llMfl 
enumeration  is  to  be  tnisted,  in  one  county  no  residents 
were  found,  and  in  others  there  were  only  from  three  to 
one  hundred  inhabitants  to  one  tliousaud  square  miles. 

Ohio  has  been  called  the  gateway  to  the  west.     CeP^ 
tainly  the  two  highways  most  traveled  by  early  settlers, 
the  Ohio  river  and  the  great  lakes,  pass  its  frontiersJ 
The  mast  thickly  settled  regions  lie  in  the  southwest" 
and  the  northeast.     The  former  contains  in  the  vallc}'S 
of  the  Great  Miami  and  Little  Miami  ]>erhai}s  the  most 
fertile  soil  in  the  state,  "an  extension  of  the  bine  gras 
country  of  Kentucky,"  and  the  Great  Miami  with  it 
tributaries  furnishes  better    water   power    than    otlu 
ia  its  neighborhood,  owing  to  "a  more  rapid   fall   ii 
its  main   course  and  a  fuller  and   better  maintained 
volume  of  flow   due   to  the  abundance  of  permauen^H 
springs." '      It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  great" 
city  of  this  region^  Cincinnati,  increased  in  population 
during  the  Ia.st  decade  more  slowly  than  any  other  enS 
cejjt  New  Orleans,  of  the  twenty-eight  cities  of  the 
country  which  have  over   100,000  inhabitants.     This 
may  be  connected  with  the  wide  and  apparently  increas- 
ing fluctuations  in  the  level  of  the  Ohio  river.     The 
two  highest  floods  on  record,  if  I  mistake  not,  occurred 
during  the   last   decade.     The   northeastern  re^on  of 
dense  settlement  is  largely  due  to  the  mineral  resources 

'  T«mb  Cennw,  17  :  479. 
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of  the  state  in  coal  and  iron.  It  contains  four  of  the 
ttin  largest  cities  of  Ohio,  two  of  which  doubled  iu 
populalion  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  other  two  grew 
more  than  four  times  as  fast  as  the  average  for  the  state. 
Toledo,  lying  outside  either  of  these  groups,  is  at  the 
mouth  of  much  the  largest  river  flowing  into  I^akc  Erie, 
and  near  the  uatunil  head  of  navigation.  Columbus, 
the  only  other  large  and  flourishing  city  outside  both 
groups,  was  located  in  i8r2,  in  aa  almost  unbroken 
forest  "because  it  was  desired  to  have  Ihe  capital  as 
uear  the  center  of  the  state  as  possible." '  The  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  northern  part  of  Ohio  is  shown  by 
the  percentage  of  increase  of  population,  1880-1890, 
in  the  great  drainage  areas,  Mnsltinguni  valley,  7.2; 
Scioto,  10.8;  Miami,  13.6;  Lake  Erie,  26.7. 

The  distribution  of  population  in  Oregtm  is  deter- 
mined mainly  by  the  two  rivers,  the  Oregon  or  Colum- 
bia and  its  most  important  though  not  its  longest  tribu- 
tary the  Willamette.  The  latter  drains  about  the  same 
area  as  the  Connecticut  or  Delaware,  about  one-eighth 
of  the  state,  and  in  its  valk-y  forty-five  jjcr  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Oregon  lived  in  i8Rt]  and  forty-two  per 
cent,  in  189D.  Five  of  the  six  largest  cities  are  on  this 
river.  Fortlaud,  the  largest,  which  already  e.\ceeds  the 
population  of  its  eastern  namesake,  is  at  the  head  of 
navigation  for  ocean  vessels  on  the  Willamette,  and 
Oregon  city  enjoys  an  excellent  water  power  on  the 
same  stream.  K  secondary  center  of  population  lies  in 
the  northea.st  about  the  tributaries  of  the  Columbia  or 

'Tcoib  CciiBUs,  19;  390. 
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the  Snake  and  where  the  hcnve  of  the  Blue  raountaias 
above  the  plateau  secures  a  better  supply  of  water  than 
in  other  parts  of  eastern  Oregon.  The  coast  lack- 
ing good  harbors'  and  wiih  small  steep  valleys  difficult 
of  access  is  less  settled.  Much  of  the  southern  pan  of 
the  state  is  included  within  the  Great  Basin  and  iLi 
scanty  rainfall  has  no  outlet  to  the  se;i.  In  this  region 
there  is  less  than  one  inhabitant  to  a  square  mile,  fl 
although  in  places,  as  about  Marney  lake,  there  Is  con- 
siderable stack  raising.  The  most  populous  county, 
Multnomah,  netirly  trebled  in  numbers  during  the  last 
decade,  while  Oregon  as  a  whole  did  not  quite  double, 
so  that  in  1880  this  county  had  about  one-seventh,  but 
in  1890  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  only  oue  of  the  ihiricen  original 
states  which  does  not  touch  the  Atlantia  Only  two 
states  aud  four  territories,  all  iu  the  arid  region  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  have  as  small  a  proportion  of  water 
surface  as  Pennsylvania*  and  no  other  state  cast  of  the 
Mississippi  except,  perhaps,  N*ew  Hampshire,  seems  so  ill 
supplied  with  navigable  water  along  or  within  iis  bound- 
aries.  The  Susquehanna  river,  which  drains  nearly  S 
half  {43.8  percent)  of  the  state  aud  is  much  the  largest^ 
river  between  New  Brunswick  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  not  navigable,  and  the  importance  of  this  and  the 
other  rivers  of  the  state  for  water  power  are  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  their  magnitude.      In   the 

'  Portland.  Oregon,  is  "the  first  pUcc  oonli  uf  8aQ  PranciBco.  fitMsi 
irliirh  it  isdUtsnl  709  mites,  wbirh  will  admit  sea  goiug  veiuc]!  of  allj 
claMeti. "     Blevi^iilti  Ccimiis,  Transportation  liy  Water,  149, 

'  licQitoniic  SluiliM,  1 :  3i8,  Table  II. 
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distributiun  of  its  population,  tlierefore,  Pennsylvania 
has  been  perhaps  as  little  affected  by  its  water  surface 
as  any  state  in  the  country,  and  yet  the  two  great  cen- 
ters of  population  arc  at  the  head  of  navigatioti  on  the 
Ohio  and  for  ocean  vessels  on  the  Delaware.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  character  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
mineral  stores  below  tlie  surface  have  been  preemi- 
nently important.  The  most  densely  settled  part  of  the 
state  is  in  the  east  and  southeast,  where  fift^n  of  the 
seventeen  counties  having  a  density  of  population  above 
the  average  form  a  single  group  extending  over  about 
one-sixth  of  Pennsylvania  and  embracing  about  half 
the  papulation.  These  include  the  rich  agricultural 
counties  of  the  southeast  and  those  in  the  anthracite 
coal  regions.  Of  the  ten  largest  cities  the  two  showing 
a  most  rapid  growth  during  the  past  decade,  Scranton 
and  Wilkesbarre,  He  on  the  coal  fields,  and  the  growth 
of  Pittsburgh,  which  has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of 
any  city  of  equal  size  in  the  cotnitry  except  the  three 
lake  ports  Chicago,  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  has  been 
furthered  by  the  same  cause.  As  a  whole,  the  mast 
rapidly  growing  part  of  the  state  is  the  valley  of  the 
Monougahela,  which  increased  nearly  32  per  cent.  1880- 
1890,  while  those  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  in- 
creased 17-18  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  Allegheny  zo 
per  cent 

The  conditions  affecting  the  distribution  and  growth 
of  population  in  Rhode  Island^  are  in  several  respects 
the  same  on  a  smaller  .scale  as  those  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  or  iu  Massachusetts.     In  all  three  the  west- 
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em  half  is  ele\'ated  and  sparsely  settled,  the  region  of 
densest  settlement  is  along  the  coast  to  the  east  and 
northeast,  this  concentration  of  population  is  due  to  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  advantages  of  that  region, 
and  among  the  important  manufacturing  advantages  the 
possession  of  valuable  water  power  is  of  great  importance. 
While  Rhode  Island  as  a  whole  increased  in  population 
about  one-fourth  during  the  last  decade,  yet,  as  appears 
in  the  accompanying  cut,  one-third  of  its  towns  covcrirg 

RBOOB   ISLAND.    1880-1890. — INCREASE   OK   OBCREASB 
OF   I»OPtTI.ATIOM    BY   TOWNS. 
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one-half  of  its  area,  lost  population  during^  the  same 
period.  TIic  region  of  mast  rapid  growtli,  indicated  in 
the  ctit  by  the  darkest  color,  is  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  state  immediately  around  Providence.  The  only 
other  towns  growing  with  equal  rapidity  were  Newport 
and  Jamestown.  The  prosperity  of  ihis  region  is  in  no 
slight  degree  dependent  upon  the  IJlackstone  river,  the 
greatest  source  of  water  power  of  its  size  in  ihc  coiintrj^ 
or  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  produced  in  1880  nearly 
44  horse  power  for  every  square  mile  drained,  or  about 
twice  that  of  its  most  important  rivals,  the  Thames  and 
the  Merrimac.  While  it  drains  le.is  than  five  Imiidred 
(45S)  square  miles,  thcrt:  were  only  ten  rivers  in  the 
co«ntr>'  of  any  size  which  yielded  more  water  power. 
It  drains  less  than  half  a  thousand  square  miles,  the 
Missouri  over  half  a  million  (527,155),  bul  the  utilized 
water  power  of  the  two  streams  were  about  the  same 
(Blackstone,  19,994;  Missouri,  21,012).  The  Rlackstone, 
like  the  Merrimac,  has  most  of  its  basin  in  one  state  and 
produces  most  of  its  power  in  another.  Only  three- 
tenths  of  its  drainage  area  lies  in  Rhode  Island,  but 
over  half  (56  per  cent.)  of  its  water  power  is  developed 
there,  mainly  at  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket. 

In  South  Carolina  the  most  sparsely  settled  regions 
are  along  the  coast,  where  all  the  counties,  except 
Charleston,  have  not  more  than  35  persons  to  a 
square  utile,  and  also  in  the  region  of  the  sand  hills 
"  extending  across  the  slate  from  Aiken  to  Chesterfield 
counties."  The  density  of  population  in  this  "pine 
barren"  region  considered  apart  was  only  12  in  iSdo,' 

'  Tenth  Ccnsns,  6:  491. 


or  much  less  than  any  other  agricultural  division  of  the 
state.  The  most  thickly  settled  region  lies  in  the  north- 
west in  the  "upper  country'"  or  metamorphic  region. 
The  growth  of  this  district,  however,  has  not  been 
uniformly  rapid  and  probably  the  gain  of  population 
in  the  tipper  pine  belt  or  "  middle  country "  of  the 
state  lias  been  greatest  during  the  last  decade.  Charles- 
ton, the  main  city  of  South  Carolina,  has  long  been 
losing  ground  relatively  among  the  great  cities  of  the 
country.  In  1790  it  was  the  fourth  in  size  in  the  United 
States,  and  larger  than  Baltimore;  now  it  is  the  fifty- 
tliii'd  and  during  the  last  decade  it  increased  only  tvro- 
Ihirds  as  fast  as  the  entire  state,  and  much  more  slowly 
than  any  other  of  the  largest  ten  towns.  Competition 
of  the  phosphate  industry  of  Florida  and  the  rice  pro 
duction  of  I^uisiana  has  probably  injured  its  trade  of 
recent  years.  In  1880,45  P^'^  cent,  of  the  land  given  np 
to  rice  growing  in  the  country  was  in  South  Carolioa, 
but  in  1890  only  26  per  cent. 

Soudt  Dakota  has  two  centers  of  population,  a  smalt 
one  on  its  western  boundary,  where  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Black  Hills  has  attracted  population,  and  a  large 
one  in  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Sioux  and  the  James  of 
Dakota,  the  latter  including  nearly  the  eastern  third  of 
the  slate.  Of  Iht-se  two  the  ea.stern  is  much  the  more 
important.  Deadwood,  tlie  mining  center  of  the  Black 
hill  region,  was  the  only  one  of  the  first  ten  towns 
to  lose  population  in  the  decade,  and  while  the  entire 
county  increased  about  23  per  cent.,  this  was  only  one- 
tenth  the  rate  of   the  state  during  the  same   period. 
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South  Dakota  falls  witliin  the  subhmnid  bell,  but  the 
scanty  rainfall  of  23  inches  is  eked  ont  in  the  James  river 

.  valley  by  copious  sttpplies  from  numerous  artesian  wells. 
The  most  densely  settled  counties  lie  in  the  southeastern 
corner.  The  largest  city,  Sioux  Falls,  nearly  thrice  the 
size  of  Yankton  or  the  capital,  Pierre,  is  situated  as  the 
name  suggests,  on  high  falls  in  the  Big  Sioux  river. 

Tlie  best  settled  regions  of  Tennessee  are  iu  the  cen- 
tral basin,  around  and  csi>ccially  to  the  southe;ist  of  the 
capital,  and  iu  the  western  part,  sloping  directly  to  the 
Mississippi.  But  these,  the  main  agricultural  regions, 
are  alniast  stationary  in  population.  The  only  one  of 
the  ten  largest  towns  to  decrease  in  the  last  decade  was 
Mnrfreeshoro,  in  tlie  heart  of  the  central  basin,  and  each 
of  seven  adjoining  counties  lost  numbers  between   1880 

I  and  1890.  The  most  rapid  growth  has  been  in  eastern 
Tennessee,  where  four  counties  increased  over  fifty  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  The  progress  has  been  due  apparently 
in  large  measure  to  the  increase  of  mining  and  the 
manufactures  dependent  thereon.  Only  two  states,  Ala- 
bama aud  Colorado,  among  those  which  mined  mucli  coal 
in  JH79  increased  their  output  during  the  decade  more 
rapidly  than  Tennciwce.  In  Alabama  the  output  increased 
eleven  fold,  in  Colorado  five  fold,  iu  Tennessee  four  fold.' 
As  influences  that  may  have  been  at  work  in  affecting 
the  location  and  growth  of  the  main  cities  of  Tennessee, 
it  may  be  noted  tliat  Na.shvillc  lies  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Cumberland,  that  Memphis  is  said  to  He 
at  the  head  of   navigation  in  the  Mississippi  for  the 

I  '  Sleveiitb  Ceiutu,  Miiierml  ludiutrie*,  34& 
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largest  sea-going  \'essels,'  and  tliat  Clmttanooga  is  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Tennessee,  although  boats  o( 
less  than  three  feet  draft  can  get  on  lo  Knoxville. 

The  Report  on  Cotton  Production,  included  in  the 
Tenth  Census,  divides  7e.r<M,  agricnltnrally,  into  nine 
regions,  and  gives  data  for  the  corapntation  of  the 
density  of  population  in  each.'  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  most  thickly  settled  districts  ate  the  Red  river 
alluvial  region  (density  25),  tlie  pine  uplands  (i&),  and 
the  central  hlaclc  prairie  (15),  that  from  one  to  two-fifths 
of  their  area  is  used  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  that 
they  produced  from  seven  lo  twenty  hales  to  a  square 
mile,  or  together  about  five-sixths  of  the  slate's  yield. 
The  most  thickly  settled  counties  He  in  the  northeasten* 
part  of  Texas,  where  nine  adjoining  counties  have  over 
thirty-five  persons  to  a  square  mile.  Outside  this  group 
there  are  only  five  scattered  counties  so  wt-ll  settled. 
The  largest  city,  Dallas,  is  also,  with  one  exception,  tUc 
Diost  rapidly  growing  in  the  state.  Indeed,  of  the 
sevenly-six  cities  of  greater  population  in  the  tlnited 
States,  only  si.\  grew  more  rapidly.  In  Texas,  as  in  the 
other  southern  states,  except  Florida,  the  inland  cities 
are  growing  faster  than  those  on  the  coast.  Galveston 
bad  a  lower  rate  of  increase  than  any  other  of  the  first 
ten  cities  or  than  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  while  the 
other  port,  Houston,  grew  more  rapidly,  this  was  appar- 
ently in  large  measure  at  the  expense  of  other  towns  in 
the  county,  most  of  which  decreased,  so  that  the  growth 
of  the  entire  county  was  slower  than  the  state  average. 

*  ColatiKC  National  GateUetr,  Art.  "  Mcuiplii*." 
'  Tetllll  Ccuiu*.  S  ;  707. 
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Utah  has  a  scantier  rainfall  than  any  other  state  or 
territory  except  Nevada,  and  of  its  ten  or  eleven  inches 
only  one-seventh  falls  iu  summer.  As  the  per  capita 
vahie  of  its  mineral  jiroflucLs  in  1889  was  less  tlian  that 
of  most  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  the  distribution 
of  its  population  is  detennined  mainly  by  the  facilities 
for  agricnlhire  and  that  by  the  presence  of  perennial 
streams.  Hence  the  population  is  centered  in  the  Salt 
Lake  basin,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Wasatch  moun- 
tains. Their  lofty  summits,  even  in  that  region,  receive 
enough  snow  in  winter  to  feed  the  streams  in  summer. 
Five  of  the  stale's  twenty-five  counties  contain  about 
one-fourteenth  of  its  area,  but  two-lbirds  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  all  these  lie  in  a  north  and  south  line  under 
the  Wasatch  mountains,  embracing  about  half  the  irri- 
gated area  of  the  state. 

The  population  of  rertnortl  is  very  evenly  distributed, 
the  most  thickly  settled  county  having  only  abiiut  five 
times  the  density  of  population  of  the  most  sparsely  set- 
tled. Apparently,  too,  the  differences  are  not  increas- 
ing, for  the  most  thinly  settled  conuly  in  the  extreme 
northeast  grew  most  rapidly  while  two  of  the  five  with 
a  density  above  the  average  lust  population  during  the 
decade.  Vermont  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  with  a 
stationary  population,  its  two  neighbors,  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  being  the  nearest  to  that  condition  of 
any  other  states,  while  Nevada  and  probably  Ala.ska 
were  the  only  divisions  to  lose  population.  Of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  towns  in  Vermont  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  or  about  three-fourths,  decreased  iu  numbers 
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during  the  decade  while  their  loss  was  almost  exactly 
equalled  by  the  giiin  in  the  other one-fonrth  The  only 
town  of  cotuspicuoiisly  rapid  j^owlh  is  Barre,  in  the 
quarrying  region  just  south  of  the  capital.  The  town 
growing  wilh  the  next  highest  degree  of  rapidity  is  Bel- 
lows Falls  on  the  Connecticut,  where  4,210  horse  power 
was  reported  utilized  in  iSSo,  and  in  1882  7,040  horse 
power.' 

yirgim'a  resembles  the  New  England  states.  New 
York  and  northern  New  jersey,  and  differs  from  those 
further  south  aud  along  the  Onlf  in  having  a  dense 
population  along  the  coast.  Of  its  five  counties  with  a 
den.sity  of  over  one  hundred,  three  totieh  Chesfipcake 
bay  and  the  other  two  lie  at  the  heed  of  navigation  on 
the  Potomac  aiid  the  James.  Just  back  of  the  tid& 
water  counties  lie.s  the  middle  country,  a  triangular 
shaped  region  between  the  coast  and  the  foothills  or 
piedmont  district.  Nearly  every  county  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  region  lost  population  during  the  last 
decade.  Three  different  conditions  of  rapid  growth 
apparently  find  expression  in  Manchester,  Norfolk  and 
Roanoke  ;  the  first  is  a  prosperous  suburb  of  the  largest 
city  in  the  state,  the  second  combines  an  excellent  har- 
bor having  a  depth  of  water  adequate  for  modern  con>- 
nierce  with  good  terniinal  facilities,  the  third  is  the  cei> 
ter  of  a  rapidly  growing  mining  district.  Indeed,  by 
increasing  its  population  in  the  last  decade  from  669  to 
16,159,  Roanoke  showed  a  percentage  of  growth  greater 
than  any  other  town  of  over  2,500  people  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

'  Tenth  CeM»u»,  »fc  ■-  I'jp.  '^W'*- 
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Washington  grew  faster  than  any  other  state  or  terri- 
tory in  the  country  except  North  Dakota,'  each  of  them 
increasing  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  in  the 
decade  or  about  one  per  cent,  every  twenty-three  days. 
The  growth  of  Washington  was  somewhat  more  remark- 
able because,  based  upon  a  population  in  iSSu  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  North  Dakota,  and  the 
greater  the  tiiitia]  population  the  less  is  likely  to  be  the 
rate  of  change,  The  character  of  the  growth  in  the 
two  states  has  been  widely  different  Both  have  had  a 
great  expansion  of  agricnltnre  and  a  gfreat  increase  of 
rural  population.  But  the  urban  development  incident 
to  tlie  transportalion  ur  maiiiifacture  of  fann  sn]jplies  or 
prodncts  has  come  mainly  outside  of  North  Dakota  but 
within  Washington.  The  largest  city  in  the  former 
state,  Fargo,  had  2,695  inhabitants  in  1880  and  5,664  in 
1R90,  and  94.43  per  cent,  of  its  popnlation  still  live  in 
rural  districts  and  towns  of  less  than  2500  people,  a  pro- 
portion exceeded  only  in  Idaho  (too  percent.)  and  Mis- 
sissippi {94.58  per  cent.).  In  1880  Washington  had  no 
town  of  over  4,000  inhabitants,  but  during  the  decade 
Spokane  Falls  grew  from  350  to  19,922  people,  Tacoma 
from  1,098  to  36,006,  and  Seattle  from  3,533  to  42,837, 
and  now  over  one-third  of  the  population  (34.46  per 
cent.)  are  residents  of  towns  having  over  4,000  people. 
Spokane  Halls  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  famiiug 
lands  of  eastern  Washington,  at  one  of  the  largest  water 
powers  and  probably  the  best  utilized  in  the  western 
I        part  of  the  country.    The  commercial  facilities  of  Puget 
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sound,  and  the  advantages  they  have  afforded  Tacotna 
and  Seattle  are  well  known. 

lu  IVesi  F/l^/ww  there  is  ati  extended  region  of  sparse 
settlement  along  the  eastern  border  and  the  population 
is  most  dense  along  the  Ohio  river,  where  five  of  the  ten 
leading  cities,  including  the  largest  three,  are  located. 
Bvit  in  this  state,  as  in  several  others,  the  river  counties 
are  not  the  most  prosperous  as  measured  by  tlie  increase 
of  population.  Only  two  of  the  eleven  touching  the 
Ohio  have  increased  in  population  as  rapidly  as  the 
state  average.  The  greatest  progress  has  l>een  in  the 
south  central  region,  while  on  all  the  borders  except 
to  the  south  the  gain  has  nsually  been  less  rapid.  The 
growth  cnlniiuates  in  the  two  southernmost  counties, 
which  mL>ro  tlian  doubled  in  population,  but  is  remark* 
able  for  its  even  distribution.  No  other  state  east  of  the 
Mississippi  except  the  small  ones,  Kliode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  was  without  a  single  county  which  de- 
creased in  population. 

IVisconsin  is  a  great  center  of  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber, a  busitipss  which  reported  more  capital  invested  and 
men  employed  in  1890  than  any  other  in  the  country. 
If  the  figures  for  increase  of  capital  may  be  trusted,  this 
business  also  was  the  second  in  rate  of  growth  during 
the  decade,  of  the  seven  which  reported  an  invested 
capital  of  over  $2oo,ooo,ooa  The  only  one  which  grew 
faster,  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors,  is  also  a  staple 
Wisconsin  industry,  only  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  Illinois  reporting  a  larger  amonnt  of  capital 
in   that   business.     Michigan   and  Wisconsin  have  be- 
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tween  them  about  two-fifths  of  the  total  capital  invested 
in  the  inamifactiire  of  lumber,  and  while  the  increase  of 
siicli  capital  in  Michigan  was  about  the  same  as  for  the 
United  States,  the  increase  in  Wisconsin  was  nearly  twice 
as  great.  The  advantages  of  water  transportation  for 
SHcli  bulky  commodities  as  lumber  may  be  one  reason 
that  six  of  the  largest  ten  cities  of  Wisconsin  lie  on.  lake 
Michigan  or  lake  Winnebago  and  one  on  lake  Superior. 

Wyoming  is  very  thinly  settled,  coming  next  to  Al- 
askaand  Ncvadx  Only  Iwoof  its  twelve  counties  have 
over  one  person  to  a  sqnarc  mile.  It  has  some  mineral 
■wealth,  bnt  the  per  capita  value  of  its  mineral  products  in 
1889  was  less  than  that  of  any  other  slate  in  the  western 
group  except  the  three  which  totich  the  Pacific'  The 
annual  rainfall  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  state  ex- 
cept the  three  largely  in  the  Great  Basin,  Nevada,  Utah, 
and  .\rizona,  but  the  opportunities  for  irrigation  are 
good,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  perennial  streams 
of  notable  size.  The  development  of  agriculture  is  im- 
peded by  the  fact  that  the  suitable  land  lies  higher  than 
in  any  other  state  and  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  make 
hay  the  most  suitable  crop  and  grazing  the  prevalent 
industry  in  much  of  the  stiUe.  The  best  settled  comi- 
ties lie  in  the  southeast,  where  considerable  irrigation 
has  developetl  about  the  headwaters  of  the  North  Platte. 

Certain  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from,  the 
foregoing  review  of  the  distribution  of  population. 

In  the  northern  states  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  most 
thickly  settled   and  rapidly  growing  districts  are  near 
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the  coast,  while  in  the  southern  states  they  arc  inlan 
and  upland.  In  the  northeastern  states  the  main  regfions 
of  dense  and  prosperous  settlements  lie  less  than  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea;  in  the  southeastern  and 
south  central  states  the  reverse  is  txiie.  The  difference 
in  latitude  is  somewhat  offset  by  the  increased  altitude. 
As  a  phase  of  this  general  fact,  although  affected  by 
special  conditions,  tuay  be  noticed  the  slow  growth  of 
all  the  large  seaports  sonth  of  Virginia,  except  those  of 
Florida.  Wilrainffton  grew  more  slowly  than  any  of 
the  oilier  ten  large  towns  of  North  Carolina.  Savannah 
occupied  the  same  position  in  Georgia.  Charleston, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  not  merely  grew 
more  slowly  than  any  of  the  first  ten  cities  of  their  re- 
spective states,  but  more  slowly  than  tlic  state  average, 
and  while  Houston  grew  more  rapidly  than  Texas  a.s  a 
whole,  it  was  apparently  by  attraction  or  annexation 
from  the  vicinity,  for  the  rest  o£  the  county  decreased, 
and  the  growth  of  both  combined  was  l>eIow  the  rate  tn 
Texas,  hi  no  one  of  the  cases  mentioned  can  this  be 
explained  as  due  to  a  growth  of  .suburbs  at  the  expense 
of  the  central  city.  The  slow  growth  of  the  seaports 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  upland  districts  is  probably 
due  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
southern  railway  system. 

Another  inference  which  seems  fairly  warranted  is 
that  cities  on  the  lower  courses  of  targe  rivers,  es- 
pecially where  the  banks  arc  low  and  the  volume  of 
flow  very  irregular,  are  not  growing  with  great  rapidity 
as  compared  with  others  in  their  vicinity.     This  is  cs- 
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pecially  tnie  of  the  Mississippi  river.  New  Orleans  is 
the  largest  and  most  slowly  growing  of  the  first  ten 
cities  of  Lonisiima,  the  saiiie  is  trne  of  Vicksburg,  in 
Mississippi,  Helena,  the  only  large  city  of  Arkansas, 
and  Meinplns^  the  only  large  city  of  Tennessee,  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  were  ninth  in  rate  of  iticrcase  among 
the  first  len  cities  of  their  respective  states;  in  Missouri, 
the  two  cities  on  the  same  stream,  St.  Louis  and  Hau- 
nibal,  were  ninth  and  tenth  in  rate  of  increase;  Ken- 
tucky has  no  large  town  on  the  stream;  Qiiincy,  the 
third  city  in  Illinois,  and  the  only  one  of  the  first  ten  ou 
the  river,  was  also  tlie  slowest  in  growth  in  that  state. 
In  Iowa  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  eighth  and  tenth  cities 
in  size  He  on  the  Mississippi.  Their  rates  of  increase 
during  the  decade,  in  order  of  size,  compared  with  the 
other  five  cities  of  the  first  ten,  Des  Moines,  Sioux  city, 
Council  Bluffs,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Otlumwa,  were: 

River  lDwii« 36,         33,  16,         16,         50. 

Otlid  town* la^,      413,         19,         78,         $6. 

There  is,  perhaps,  some  evidence  of  a  similar  tendency 
along  the  Ohio  river.  To  be  sure,  six  of  the  ten  largest 
cities  of  Kentucky,  including  the  first  three,  lie  ou  that 
river,  and  all  grew  rapidly  as  compared  with  the  state 
or  with  other  cities  of  Kentucky.  Indiana  also  has  two 
cities  on  the  river,  both  prosperous.  The  only  city  of 
great  importance  to  which  the  generalization  may  per- 
haps be  applied  is  Cincinnati,  which  is  the  largest  city 
in  Ohio,  and  grew  more  slowly  than  any  other  of  the 
first  ten.  It  is  well  known  that  the  city  has  suffered 
severely  from  floods  in  the  river.     Attention  has  also 
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bct'n  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
the  river  counties  were  not  the  most  prosperous. 

Another  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
view is  that,  on  tlie  whole,  the  most  rapid  growth  uf  citie 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  upon  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  appears  clearly  when  tlie  cities  of  the  country 
are  classified  in  order  of  size.  There  were  four  of  o\'er 
half  a  utillion  population  each,  and  of  these,  the  one  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  Chicago,  grew  more  than  twice  as  fast  as 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Brooklyn.  There  wcie 
twelve  which  had  a  population  of  between  two  hundred 
thousand  and  five  hundred  thousand,  and  four  of  them 
were  on  the  lakes.     Arranging  them  in  order  of  rapidity 

of  growth  the  first  six  stand : 

Pir  cent,  o/ 
iicrratr. 

Detroit 77 

Milwaukee 73 

Buffulo 6j 

Clcvetfliiil 63 

PttlftiturKll I...    ..53 

St,  l,iiuM  ...        i    .   .   -    .    -     29 

The  increase  of  Milwaukee  is  stated  as  less  than  that 
given  in  the  census  volumes,  because  it  annexed  terri- 
tory in  the  interim.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
fairest  to  add  the  population  of  all  tow^ns  affected  and 
find  the  average  rate  for  the  combined  area.  I' or  the 
same  reason  JBaltituore  is  placed  below  St.  Ivouis.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  most  slowly  grownng  city  of  the  four  on 
the  lakes  increased  more  than  twice  as  fa.st  as  any  of  the 
other  eight  except  Pittsburgh.  There  are  no  cities  on 
the  lakes  having  between  one  hundred  lliousandand  two 
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hundred  thousand  inhabitauls,  but  of  the  eleven  in  the 
country  having  between  seventy-five  thousand  and  one 
hundred  thousand  one,  To5edo,  ts  a  lake  port.  Among 
these  eleven  Toledo  ranks  apparently  fifth,  but  of  the 
four  which  had  a  more  rapid  growth^  Syracuse, 
certainly,  and  Nashville,  probably,  grew  more  slowly, 
but  by  aunexations  of  territory  obscured  the  true 
rate.  There  are  three  other  cities  on  the  lakes  hav- 
ing over  twenty-five  thousand  people.  Of  tliese  Erie 
and  Saginaw  had  a  high  and  Duluth  a  very  high  rale  of 
increase,  but  the  census  fignres  for  the  last  two  are  ex- 
aggerated owing  to  a  disregard  of  annexations. 

A  tendency  to  the  development  of  cities  at  the  head 
of  navigation  of  important  streams  or  lake-sha-s  hciMi  fre- 
quently meutioued.  But  most  rivers  have  many  branches,  _ 
and  the  one  carrying  the  name,  white  usually  the  long- 
est or  largest,  is  by  no  means  always  the  most  important. 
Hence  a  river  system  may  have  many  heads  of  navigation. 
Furthermore  the  head  of  n.ivigation  varies  with  the 
season,  the  height  of  the  river  and  the  draft  of  water  of 
the  vessels  under  consideration,  and  the  steadier  the  level 
of  the  water,  other  things  equal,  the  more  important  the 
head  of  navigation.  For  this  reason  the  head  of  lake 
navigation  is  likely  to  be  more  important  than  that  on  a 
river.  Even  when  the  exact  point  can  be  determined,  it 
is  often  otherwise  not  a  suitable  site  for  a  city,  so  tliat 
an  Idjoiniug  position  is  selected. 

The  city  most  advantageously  situated  for  the  com- 
mercial outlet  and  inlet  of  a  large  aud  prosperous 
agricultural   or,  perliaps  more  important,   manufactur- 
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ing  region,  is  likely  to  be  of  corresponding  import- 
ance. Tlius  the  Merrimac  valley  is  tributary  to  llie 
largest  city  of  New  England,  the  Blackstone  valley  to 
the  second  in  size,  the  Naugatuck  valley  to  the  fourth, 
New  Havea,  and  also  probably  to  Bridgeport,  the  ui< 
rapidly  growing  city  of  Connecticut. 

The  general  conclusion  most  frequently  brought  homC 
to  me  in  the  course  of  this  study  has  been  that  hitherto 
have  failed  to  appreciate  properly  the  number,  variety 
and  importance  of  the  influences  exerted  upon  the  dis- 
tribntion  of  population  by  the  country's  hydrography. 
Now  that  railways  carry  a  large  and  increasing  proper-, 
tion  of  the  inland  passengers,  and  coal  furnishes  a  large 
and  growing  share  of  the  power,  the  importance  of  the 
water  system  of  the  country  is  perhaps  in  some  danger 
of  understatement 
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Tlic  Tfihle  Ijcrc  nddcd  bus  been  prepared  bj*  arTBaginx  the  names  of 
the  len  iargcsi  towns  of  cacb  stale  in  order  of  size  in  1890,  iind  pUcing 
flgniiist  ench  Its  percentiiBe  of  growth  (IhHuk  the  preeediug  rtcciide,  05 
slatrd  ill  the  Elevcmh  Census.  ConipeiuUuTii,  Part  I,  447-467,  In. 
some  CHueii  where  I  hnve  ttiscoTcrvil  from  nthvT  nonrce*.  Rsually  the 
footnoles  to  table  3  of  the  «arae  volutue,  thoi  the  cily  l)Oundiiiie* 
BUcre<l  iu  the  Oecade,  Ibe  percenU^es  have  been  correcieil.  Slill,  [ 
miwt  disrlatm  respoDBihility  for  the  acrurary  of  Itie  tahit  in  •rvery 
instance.  All  that  can  he  satd  !»  that  the  figures  aic  citbei  those  of 
the  ceiikiu  or  •  correction  of  them. 
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PER  CENT.  OF  GROWTH  OF  CITIBS  (iSSo-90)  BY  STATES. 


ALAUAUA K 

Mobile          7 

Blrmtnchatn 748 

Uoncfcomery 31 

Annlaton 9«> 

Huntitvtlle At 

»«lnia t 

I'lctriicc 341 

BcKHvincr.  ■•..... f 

Ki>r*»l9'.  .,-..., IS 

TuKcaLoom 74 

ARIZONA 47 

TuCXntl — *7 

Phfcnlx  .    ■ 119 

TomliMoiie « 

Vunta 4> 

l>rr«c«it ..............  —4 

Blabcr       ..............  f 

Florence .,. U 

No|[a1c« ? 

FtnijiUff T 

ARKANSAS 4t 

I.tttle    Rock «7 

Vort  smiili ans 

Piiip  RlulT   ...,..,,...,.  in 

iioi  spri&n ttf 

Hr-lciia 43 

Kurrka  SpriBffS  ..........  —7 

Triarkana IM 

Farcttevllk (5 

CaiDilcn        .............  71 

Arkadclphia «3 

CAJJPORNIA 40 

fian  Prandapo Jfl 

LatAneelcs jsi 

0«kland                 .■...>.,..  41 

SacramenU u 


San  loot 44 

San  Difgo su 

Stockton ,,. 40 

Alameda 4S 

l't«>no -   .  8n 

Vatlrjo          ....  t 

COLORADO Ill 

DrnTCT tM 

ViJehl.1 «s 

Lrnilrilte  .          l..,..,.,.,  — w 

Colorado  Spring! iSt 

Trinvliul             14! 

HlBbliind* y 

Aapcii    ..              ............  7 

BonldcT .>...  9 

Boacniri ,  r 

CONNKCTICOT ,  .   .  fo 

New  llaraa , «» 

Hartfonl ,  ,  - 17 

Briditvport 77 

WalrrbuTT  .  ,  ,  , at 

Herlden 1  ......  .  3p 

N«ir  Brltatn 49 

Norwalk *l 

Dnatnnr  .  • ^ 

IToTwieli  ............  7 

Stanford , jg 

DltLAWARB. 

Wllnilna  (JD 

NcwcaRle 

Dovar 9 

fimynu , 1 

I^nrcl ,  ■  .    ■  134 

Sraford  .....       -1 

Ml'ldlrlown 14 

r.«.r«*lown    ,. 3t 

Soutli  Mllfonl 49 

Mllford — t 
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FLOKtOA.  .  . 

Ttmp*      -, 
St.  A  »«•«'•'• 

Qet\»  ■-■■  - 

OBORCIA 
Atbnu  .  . 

(SVMIBBn     ■ 

&B«iwta 

WM«1    .   . 

COlttIB>M>  .  - 
A«""',  ^       ■ 

ILUtSOIS  . 

re«ri«   .  -   • 

giiiBCJ-  ■, \' 
priiiifl*" . 

Rockfo™  ■ 

ioUei  ■  ■ 

ihMXiiiiiKtpn 

Atitotv  - 
ptcstur .  . 
I  Mil  ANA 

Poll  Wnyot 
Terrc  lUtitc 
South  sma 
j;^  Athanr 

IOWA   . 
pes  Motncii 

Dahoqtw  .  . 
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NEW    BOOKS  ON    ECONOMICS,   Etc. 


FOR    STUDENTS    OF    MUNICIPAL     CONDITIONS. 


Til*:  fltud^r  of  City  Oovemment* 

All  outline  of  the  Problems  of  Municipal  Functions,  Control 
ftiid   Organization.      By    Dblos    K.    Wlt-COX,    A.M.,   Ph.D. 
canio.     Cloth.     $1.50  net. 
"It  is  not  too  much   to  say   tlial  "  The  Study  of  City  Govcniment"  is 
indioprnsnblr  to  thr  •tuilrnt  of  miiiiicipnl  aCfaini.     It  ii  cprtaiii  tbnt  Ihe  tnxn 
wliQ  wifilics  to  acquaint  liiiu&clf  with  tbc  problems  iuOicated  can  Qiid  do 
better  outline.      .    .    .  The  appiMix^cd  bibliojfriiphy.  wbirb  n  one  of  the  be&t 
ever  printetl  oil  the  »uhjcc(.  ^hnw^  liow  coTiipuriieii-ive  bus  been   Mr.    Wil- 
cox's study  :  anrt  ihr  .stvlc  oftbo  bonk  proves  his  rea>iing  to  have  been  well 
digested,"  —  The  Titnei-Keraid,  Cbu-«[{0. 

"A  careful  ■uiil  well  ciiResleH  study  .    .  very  timely  at  Ibe  preacnt 

moment  .  aslirewd  and  intelligent  diacu^sioii  of  ihe  proi-lcins  of 

.    .    .    .  a  tni«itworthy  ^uiilc  to  Ihc  !>tui1y  of  trity  govenioieiit  and  the 

ceneial  poUtiral   problems  that  present  ibeni'dvcs  to  the  iiitelligfut  n»i- 

aenta  of  large  lowtii^  to-day. "—  /A^  Evening  TfU^raph,  Philadelphia. 

A  Political  Primer  of  :Sew  Vork  Mtate  Hnd  Clly. 

The  City  nndci  tlifGri-atiT  Ni-w  York  CharKrv.      By  Adkle 

M.  FrEi.DE,  StXTctary  of  tlic  LeaKUf  for  Political  EtUicalion. 

Pocket  size.     Flexible  cover.     Cloth.  75  cts.  ;  paper,  50  cts. 

The  book  i«  arrHnjtml  in  the  fomi  nf  qiiextinn"  anr!  Rtiawcrs,  is  clear  and 

coDcise,  and  mont  convenient  aa  a  handy  reference  book,  or  a  book  to  use 

with  classes. 

"  Marke<l  linieliiieai  and  interest  nitacb  to  the  cmnpilalton  juat  made  by 
Hiwi  Pielile  .  .  The  powers  and  dtiltes  of  citizens,  the  Dwcbiiiery  of 
electioni.  of  lej^ilature  and  of  liixatinn,  are  nil  !Wt  forth  in  a  simple  and 
lucid  .Socralic  manner,  wliicb  will  iimiTnend  it»pir  Iwith  to  the  expert 
•ml  the  untntiiated.  and  the  re^ider  who  det^iiet  to  milliter  thr  political  sya- 
leni  under  which  ihe  new  city  will  wi>rk  out  it*  l.^rjjer  destinies  will  not  lay 
down  tbia  little  volume  without  acknowleilgiirg  a  grateful  ilebt." — 'Hie  New 
York  Tribttne. 
municipal  Problems. 

By  Fkank  J,  GauDNOw,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Administrative 

l^w,  Cuhiiiitjia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York.     Author 

of  "  Municipal  Home  Rule,"  etc.    Cloth      i6mo.    $1.50  net. 

"  Muniripai  Prohiems  if.  a  «rholarly,  thoughtful  and  Independent  criti- 

cinni  of  Dtnniripal  cxpcricnc-eii  and  Ihr  plans  now  ur){ed  to  better  municipal 

CoixtitiunN.  .  .  The  vlume  is  ui  except ioiinl I y  valuable  one  to  clOM 

students  of  n-pnicipal  affatra  "— TX^  Otttiook.  New  York. 

nutilclpal  Home  Rule. 

A  Study  ill  Atluiinistration.     By  the  same  author.     Cloth. 
i6mo.     $1.50  net. 
"  Here  in  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  trenehant  and  acbolatly  contri* 
butiona  to    political    fcience   of  recent   writitie.    reniarkahle  for  anal)  tical 
power  and  lucidity  of  statement,"— CftiVn^fo  Evening  /\ist. 


THE  AnACSIXLLAN  COSIPANV^ 


««  ■rinii  Avenn^, 


T*T,-^<  -^OTlttt.* 


Standard  Books  on  Economics. 


Author's  Edition,  in  Popular  Form,  titiih  Latest  Revisions. 


5ocial  Evolution. 

By  Brnjamin  Kidd.  Popukr  BJitioii,  vrltb  the  Author'*  L«t«rt 
Revisions  mid  New  Copjriglit  rrefftce.    rHce  in  paper  25  eenU,  dotb 

"Thevo1um«.  .  .  MrcaintKti  or  iijiniccc**  to  lUnoble  lose,  U«clc*r  and  dclUhtM 
»iy\*.  and  (o  the  v«rv  jtrmt  (»lra»»rv  the  miter  rx  pcr(«ticrii  n*  hr  I*  cooilnctrd  Itiianah 
the  •tmnc.  dignifif-a  nnd  cvuricou*  dlwiuitiou.  From  a  kc-ltntifec  poiol  of  riinr  |i  (*ut 
nio*(  iuipaitstil  ixiiitillmlluii  rwriUly  Tsuilr  lu  hioluginlMcioluiCT. — IntrpntiUwt. 

An  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy. 

By  John  S.  Mackbkzik,  M,A  .  B,A.,  Assistoiit  Lecturer  on  Philoao- 

plij-  inUweuaCoUcfe.  Manchester,  fomicrh  Esamincr  in  Pbilosopb^ 

in  ilie  Uiiireraity  orG1«.-KCiw.     8vo.     |>a.6u. 

.  .  The  id«al  deprndA  upon  thicceleucntJt—lBdivlduatcullure,  tile  nibjHCatiaaaf 
aaiurc,  nnd  aucial  urgnnliatloR  ,  aoit  liue  pro|[i«s  mnu  iDcIiide  procrcs*  In  bII  Ibrci 
ThcdetaiUof  thUpTOKreaa  are  worked  ont  inn  tciKECfilivc  and  IntcKsilnc  Btuwcr,  lal 
thp  whole  dlac-ustlon  U  marked  with  nctiolarcliip  ««  well  bk  pood  acnic-— A^/tfiidnf. 

The  Principles  of  Sociology.     i^Third  edition.) 

An  Annl^-niii  of  i!ie  I'htrtioiiicua  <if  AaaociHlion  and  of  Scx-iid  Ot|C«iu- 
SHiioii.  By  Franklin  Hknrv  Ciddings.  M.A.,  Pioffssor  of  S06- 
olofty  in  Columbia  Uiiiv«reily.     CloUi.     8vo.     Pncr  I3  (x>.  nrt. 

"The  liook  )«  FV])ircial1y  valuable  brokuae  of  the  clearona  and  lulaes*  with  m\tA  H 
diicui*e»  ilic  (ijtj-clilcal  elemeabi  tn  WClalcvalliLlm.— BuWAao  M.  Colik  in  TH»  Bw^m^ 

The  Theory  of  Socialization. 

A  Syllnlms  of  the  Principles  of  SvciolttKy-  Br  P.  H.  GtcciKCs, 
M.A.     With   rcferirncen  tn"'nie  Principle*  of  Sociology,"  by  ilw 

!iiii9ir  flutli'ir      Kvn,      I'aper.      Price,  6orcnta,  Htl. 

Outlines  of  bconomtc  Theory. 

By  Hkkbkrt  JusKPii  Davkntoht.  8vo.  %2.qo,  Het. 
The  tuok  I.  In  I  wo  iinrcii,  of  whkti  the  Rial  acta  foith  the  tbcoty  f>f  econonttc  anc*««- 
A  second  port  iicntiilcct  i-tconomica  in  Art.  lUdiKwaaioaftaK  of  CR«t  pracUcal  *«1bc 
and  aw  dmcly,  tfucliliiM  ">■  ihe  competitive  •vaietn,  coOpcmiati  and  proAl-ataavta^ 
State  and  luunkiiml  uwiiFioihip,  tax-iiion,  the  c-iKht-hour  oay.  tbc  apprcutic*  «rMe^ 
■wentlng  >lio[i«,  thr  laLour  of  womrii  nndrhildiea,  thcuiMiDpIojrcd.Tbecnrrency,  >t)t.,cw. 

Outlines  of  Elementary  Ecotiomlcs. 

Uy  the  author  of  "  Uullitieit  of  Kconomic  Theory"     80  cent*  wrl, 
Thla  la  aal  nu  adorilatloD  for  achool  [lUrpoaci  of  tit   DaTentxirt'ft  lafctr  work,  bat  ts 
the  main  a  new  book  both  In  matter  and  arraannicnt.     In  method  and  doctrtue  fl  fol- 
io wa  the  uut  Unci  in  aoiar  deKiec.    The  aaine  attempt  ta  made  to  lead  the  alaclmi  to  4a 
his  own  thitib:l|]f(,  and  in  a  Miue  the  method  Is  Inductive 

An  Introduction  to  Public  Finance. 

By  Prof.  Cakl  C.  PI.HKN,  University  of  Califoiula.  timo.  f  I.60.  fwA 
An  elemetilnry  teit'book  ofEermft  u  afnipte  outline  of  ihoac  ttiliiit*  which  ate  ueco 
•try  to  prctinrc  the  otudenl  lot  iiidrpetident  teMarch  -  a  brief  dUcuasion  of  the  teadiac 
priiiclulei  tlui'l  ate  jteneially  acceuted  ;  a  staIeiR«lit  ol  the  unaeltlnl  pilnciplra^  irllh  iNe 
Kti>iinda  o<  eaBlrovcrt^ :  and  aufflflciil  refcreneca  to  enable  the  aludent  lo  for^  wh 
opinion  for  hltnaelf, 

PUHLISHKD    BV 

THE  MACItIII.I.AN  COMPANY, 

MICW  VOMK.         DOHXOM.         CHICAGO.         MAM  r-HAMClSCO. 


Valuable  Collateral  Reading 

IN 

Economics.  History,  Etc. 

8y  JAMES  BRYCE.    M.P.,  D.C.L. 
The  Aaiericnii  Cotntiioiiweftlth  for  Studenl»'  UNe> 

RcrUrtI  by  Mr,  Bhtcb,  wUh  the  Assl'tance  of  Tn)].  Jukhii  Ha^v,  of  lawn  Callc|tv.  Thto 
l»notn  nirrccuiidctiMilioii  uf  the  iaigtT  work,  but  n  re9t«1«nient.  bricrcrftudlna 
ri>rin  ini>r«  cdtrfully  adat'f''  t"  i"c  >■  "  tcxt-bouk,  of  the  valiublr  uialFtint  in  Mi. 
Brye*'*  "  American  Commonwrnllh,"  n  kiiuwlcdKc  of  whlcli  U  comr^lrJ  tu  l)c  icidl»> 
pmMhlr  to  any  oiic  who  woilM  ncqulrck  |iiM  c*tiinBl«of  Ari^cau  inltjiiilions. 

"  It  ii  n  fCCDiHne  plmmre  to  oomincnill  to  our  rcailcn  the  alirhliEcA  tdltlon  of  '  The 
American  Coramonwcnllh'  )u»l  iHned  by  Tkc  MAcrolllan  Company.  Mr.  Uryce'*  book, 
which  hni  heretofore  been  untied  oaly  in  two  volum**;  has  no  peer  aa  a  oonauientarr 
upou  Awericsn  political  Inuitatlon^.'  — /^ATu  ofinian. 


Xlie  Ainerlcaji  Coininotiw'valtli. 

3  voU.    t.B.rge  i» mo.    Ttiird  edition.     RcTUed  ttttou^hont.     Prlt*  iiiP.  it*- 

"Hi*  work  riaea  at  once  to  an  eminrnt  plnce  among  atndieii  of  great  luitEcina  and  Ihrir 
iniUtutians.  ft  ia.  ao  far  aa  Ameiii^A  goca.  nworkaniqucin  aoope.  spiiit  ntid  knowIcdRc. 
Tbvrclsnothins  llkell  nnjwhere  extant— notninK  that  Ap^proachealt.  .  .  Wit h out  ex- 
aCgentiaii.  it  maj'  he  culled  the  inuat  cnnaidenible  und  grnlifying  tntrute  that  has  yet 
bvGn  b«ilowcd  upon  u*  by  an  BuntUhman,  aud  perbaps  I17  cvruKDglaod  hcneU. 
.  .  Kveiy  Iboughllul  Amenoia  will  read  it,  and  will  long  hold  in  grateful  lemeiabrance 
ftaanihor'tiuiine."— A'fw  rtv*  inmtt- 


Jitsi  Ready. 
A  Political  Priititfr  for  N«w  York  StaCeotnd  City. 

The  CJIy  under  the  Urealci   New  Vork  Cliattcr.     ByAitKLKM.  Fibluk,  author  of  "  A 
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AMERICAN   ECONOMIC   ASSOCIATION. 


The  American  Economic  Association  was  organized 
at  Saratoga,  Sept.  9,  1885.  Dtiring  the  eleven  years 
and  more  of  its  existence  it  has  steadily  increased  the 
scope  of  its  work  and  influence,  until  today  nearly  every 
ii:istitutiou  o£  learning  in  Uie  country  tliat  docs  special 
work  in  economics  is  represented  on  its  Council,  and 
most  of  them  Iiave  several  representatives  among  its 
members.  Very  many  of  its  members,  too,  are  found 
iti  the  ranks  of  the  business  men  of  the  counlryj 
who  are  interested  in  economic  studies.  From  these 
facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Association  represents  no 
school  of  economic  thought,  but  that  it  represents  all 
opinions  aud  wclcomies  as  members  all  who  wish  to  fur- 
ther the  study  of  the  science.  Among  its  publications 
will  be  found  those  representing  widely  divergent  viexvs 
in  economic  theor>',  as  well  as  many  that  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  public  questions  of  the  day.  During 
the  last  year  the  Association  lixs  published  in  addition  to 
the  scientific  Afono^raphs^  one  vohime  of  the  briefer  Eco- 
nomic Studies,  The  last  two  Monographs^  Professor 
Irving  Fisher's  "Appreciation  and  Interest,"  aud  Mr. 
R  L.  Hoffman's  "  Race  Traits  and  Tendencies  of  the 
American  Negro,"  with  the  last  two  numbers  of  the 
Siudii^s,  Dr.  F.  L.  McVcy's  "The  Populist  Movement,'' 
and  Mr.  W.  R.  Hopkins'  "The  Street  Railway  Problem 
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in  Cleveland," — furnish  striking  examples  of  the  cath- 
olicity of  spirit  ill  the  managing  council. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Association  to  extend  its  influence 
as  widely  as  possible  through  its  pubh'eations.      Its  offi- 
cers  receive   no    pay  for  ser\rices   rendered,    and    the 
money  received  from  the  sales  of  publications  and  from 
memberships   is   used  in  extending  its   work.      Mem- 
bers of  the  Association  may  know  therefore  that  they 
are  not  only  receiving  in  the  publications  an  equivalent 
for  their  meml>ership  fees,  but  they  are  making  it  possi- 
ble in  many  cases  to  publish  the  results  of  scientific 
work  which,  however  valuable  they  may  be,  a  private 
firm  might  not  be  justified  in  puhlisliiiig.     The  Associa* 
tion  would  be  glad  to  extend  its  work  much  more  widelj^M 
in  this  direction,  and  for  this  purpose  would  be  glad  to 
increase  its  membership,  or  to  administer  funds  placed 
in  its  hands.     It  is  especially  to  be  desired  that  many 
more  of  our  public  men,  and  of  our  business  men  inter- 
ested in  public  affairs,  join  the  .^.ssociation.     Our  niein- 
hers  can  do  much  in    bringing   about   this   result    by 
calling  the  attention  of  such  men  to  the  character  of  the 
Association  and  the  advantages  of  membership. 

The  meetings  of  the  Association  are  not  only  enjoyed 
as  furnishing  opportunities  for  the  members  to  become 
better  acquainted  one  with  another,  but  the  scientific 
discussions  are  often  productive  of  valuable  results. 
The  discussion  last  year  in  Indianapolis,  on  the  money 
question,  and  the  one  this  year,  lastiug  a  whole  day. 
on  Investments  and  the  Duty  of  tlie  Government 
toward   the   Investor,   were  of    very    unusual   interest  i 
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and  value.  Not  only  does  the  Association  endeavor  to 
exert  ati  influence  by  tlie  discussion  of  such  practical 
questions  and  by  its  publications,  but  it  also  at  times 
seeks  to  aid  more  directly  in  securing  wise  legislation. 
A  committee  appointed  last  year  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  a  conimittee  of  tlie  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, has  been  attempting  to  secure  the  establishment  by 
Congress  of  a  permanent  ccnsius  bnrean. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary.  The  membership  fee 
is  three  dollars  a  year;  life  membership  fifty  dollars. 
Members  are  entitled  to  all  the  publications  of  the  A^ 
sociation,  and  receive  also  a  discount  of  one-sixth  on  any 
back  numbers  or  volninesof  the  publications  whicli  they 
may  wish  to  purchase.  Libraries  and  other  institutions 
may  receive  all  the  publications  by  pa>Hng  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  four  dollars,  or  may  receive  the  Studies 
alone  for  two  and  one-half  dollars  annually. 


CONSTITUTIOI^, 


ARTICLE  I. 


Name. 

This  Society  shall  be  known  as  the  Amhrican 
NOMic  Association. 

ARTICLE  11. 

OajKcra 

I.  The  encouragement  of  economic  research,  espe- 
cially the  historical  and  statistical  study  of  the  actual 
couditions  of  industrial  life. 

3.     The  publication  of  economic  monographs, 

3.  The  encouragement  of  perfect  freedom  of  eco- 
nomic discussion.  The  Association,  as  such,  will  take 
no  partisan  attitude,  nor  will  it  commit  its  members  to 
any  position  on  practical  economic  questions. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  information  de- 
signed  to  aid  tncmbcrs  in  their  economic  studies. 

ARTICLE  m. 

Memuership. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Association 
by  paying  three  dollars,  and  after  the  first  year  may  con- 
tinue a  member  by  paying  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars. 
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On  pa>*ment  of  fifty  dollars  any  person  may  become  a 
life  member,  exempt  from  annual  dues,* 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Honorary  Members. 

The  Council  may  elect  foreign  ectmomists  of  distiac- 
tion,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  in  number,  honorary 
members  of  the  Association.  Each  honorary  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  reports  and  publications 
of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Officers. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretar>',  a  Treasurer,  a  Publi- 
cation Committee  and  a  Cotmcil. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

COtTNClU 

1.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  members  of  the  society,  chosen,  with  the  exception  of 
the  original  members,  for  three  years.  It  shall  have 
power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  its  membership,  and  may 
add  to  its  nnmber. 

2.  It  shall  elect  the  President,  Vice- Presidents,  Sec- 
retarj',  and  Treasurer,  which  officers,  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Publication  Committee,  shall  constitute  an  Exccu- 

*NOTK.— Rftch  member  tball  be  entitled  to  receive  all  reports  aad 
pnbliciiCions  of  the  Asaocistion. 
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ti\%  Committee  with  such  power  as  the  Council  may  eo- 
tnist  to  it. 

3.  The  Cutiucil  sliall  organize  itself  into  a  number 
of  standing  committees  upon  the  various  lines  of  research 
undertaken.  These  committees  shall  prepare  reports 
from  time  to  time  npon  such  subjects  relating  to  their 
respective  departments  as  they  may  select,  or  as  may  be 
referred  to  ihera  by  the  Council.  These  reports  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Council  at  its  regular  or  special  meet- 
ings and  be  open  to  discussion.  All  papers  offered  to 
the  society  shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees before  being  read  in  the  Council. 

4.  The  Council  shall  have  charge  of  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  society,  and  shall  have  power  to  call  meet- 
ings and  determine  what  reports,  papers,  or  discussions 
arc  to  be  printed,  and  may  adopt  any  rules  or  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business  not  inconsistent  with  this 
constitution.  ■ 

5.  The  Council  shall  elect  a  Committee  on  Publica- 
tions, which  shall  consist  of  six  members,  soclassetl  thai 
after  the  first  election  the  term  o(  two  members  shall  ex- 
pire each  year.     This  committee  shall  have  charge  offl 
and  responsibility  for  the  scientific  publications  of  the 

Association. 

ARTICLE  VII. 


Ahendments. 


rf 


Amendments,  after  haWng  been  approved  by  a  maJoF 
ity  of  Uic  Council,  may  be  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation. 


BV-IAPVS. 


1.  Tlie  President  of  the  Association,  who  shall  be 
ex-ojftcio  a  member  of  the  Council,  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Association,  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigfiied  to  him  by  the  Coun- 
cil. In  case  of  inahility  to  perform  his  duties,  they  shall 
devolve  upon  the  Vice-Presidents  in  the  order  of  their 
election,  upon  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  upon 
the  Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees,  in  the  order 
in  which  the  comniittces  are  mentioned  in  the  list. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  records  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Council 
may  assign  to  him. 

3.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  have  the  custody 
of  the  funds  of  the  Association,  subject  to  the  rules  of 
the  Council. 

4.  The  following  Standing  Committees  shall  be  or- 
ganized : 

(i).  On  Labor. 

(zV  On  Transportation. 

(3).  On  Trade. 

(4).  On  Public  Finance. 

(5).  On  Industrial  and  Technical  Education. 

(6).  On  lixchange. 

(7).  On  General  Questions  of  Economic  Theory. 

(8).  On  Statistics. 

(9).  On  Teaching  Political  Economy. 
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The  Executive  Committee  may  appoint  such  special 
committees  as  it  may  deem  best. 

5.  At  any  meeting  called  by  the  general  suitimons  of' 
the  President,  five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

6.  Papers  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council 
shall  be  referred  by  the  Secretar>f,  each  to  its  appropriate 
committee. 

7.  In  order  to  encourage  economic   research,    the 
Association  proposes  to  render  pecuniary  assistance  in  ■ 
the  prosecution  of  the  same,  and  to  oSei  prizes  for  the 
best  monographs  upon  selected  topics.     It  stands  ready 
to  accept  and  administer  any  fund  placed  at  its  disposal   _ 
for  either  purpose.  f 

8.  The  Execntive  Committee  shall  liave  power  at 
any  time  to  add  new  members  to  the  Council.  M 

9.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  a-ssign  all  mem*  ' 
bers  of  the  Council  to  one  of  the  Standing  Committees, 
and  shall  appoint  the  Chainnen  of  the  Committees.         ■ 

xa  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  re- 
spective Committees  to  orjjanize  and  direct  the  work  of 
the  same,  under  the  general  control  of  the  Council. 


Treasuner, 

CUABI.BS  H.  Hntr,.  Ph.D., 

Cornell  Dntversity,  Ith&ca.  H.  T. 

Pubticalion  Cvfimillet  : 

P.  W.  Taussig.  Ph.D.,  Cliaimian, 

Hitrvnril  tliiWcTaily,  Canibrldgc,  H« 

JOHM  Okahau  Brooks, 
lUmbridjte,  MaM. 

Davis  R.  Duwbv,  Fb.D., 

Man*.  Inn.  nf  TrchaatoC7. 
H.  H.  I'OWKRS,  M.A., 

flUnrord  UnlrcrriiT. 
William  A.  Scott,  Ph.D.. 

UtLlvrriUTy  f>r  W!acon«In. 
SiDNRV  Shrrwood,  Ph.D.. 
Jalios  Hopkins  VnVrenitf. 
•  Dkd  Jaouiry  3. 1897. 


COUNCIL. 


Term  of  office  fxpiring  in  1&92. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Buuis.  Cliic«KO' 

Mr.  R.  R.  BowKKij,  Sew  York  City. 

Prof.  R.  M.  llRKCKKNmncii,  Hnv«Tronl  College. 

Dr.  CharuesJ.  Bullock,  Cornell  Cuirersily. 

Prof.  Thomas  N.  Cakvhk,  O'jrrlin  Colleyf. 

Prof.  Edward  Cumuinc;s,  H.ir\-ar(I  t'uivemiy. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Daniels.  Princeioti  College. 

Prof.  Davis  R.  Ouwuv.  MassacIioseitB  IiiBlilule  of  Tccbnoloeey. 

Prof.  Frank  Fkttrr.  Iinliniia  University. 

Prof.  WlLLARD  FtSlIHR.  Wesleyaii  Univcttity. 

Prof,  W,  W.  Foi-WKLI-,  University  ofMiiiiicaola. 

Mr,  JoUN  M.  Gl,nN.*t,  fiaUimorc,  Md. 

Dr.  David  I.  Greex,  Hartford,  Coiiu. 

Mr.  jACon  r,.  GRKR.t.  lUrtfonl,  Conn. 

President  Gkorcr  Gukxon,  School  of  ScKial  Bcoaomic«>. 

Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadlkv,  Yale  Viiiver»ily. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hami{,tun,  Syracuse  University. 

Hon.  Rowland  Hazard,  Peace  l>Rle,  Caitii. 

Prof.  JSRHUIAU  W.  JKNKS,  Corwcli  Viitrrr»ily. 

Prof.  Okorcr  \V.  KniciiT.  (Jliio  St«te  Univer«ily. 

Dr.  Samuij;l  M.  Lindsav,  Uiiivvrstty  of  ]*enii>ylviinia. 

Prof.  Isaac  .\.  [.00s.  Iowa  Sutc  Utiiveisity. 

Prof.  jAMiiS  MCLUAN.  UiitverHity  of  Colorado. 

Prof,  J,  J.  McNOLTV,  College  of  the  City  of  New  Votk. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Mains,  Ursinus  Coliejce- 

Dr.  M.  L.  MuoRK,  Johns  Hopkins  Uitivmity. 

Dr.  VicTUR  Rosf:watkr,  OmahR.  Neb. 

Prof.  Li!0  S.  Rowii,  Utiircrsity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  HDWtN  R.  A.  SivLiGMAS,  Culmnbia  UiiU-ersily. 

Mr.  T.  G.  SUKAKMAN,  ILrooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Albion  W.  Small,  University  of  Cliicago. 

Dr.  Stuart  Wo4)D,  Philailelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  Arthub  Yager,  Georgetowa,  Keotncfcy. 


L 


Couneii. 

Term  of  oj^e  expiring  in  1S9S. 

Pror.  Hrnrv  Q.  Adams,  Univemty  of  Midiigan. 
Prof.  John  Quimcv  Adams,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Prof.  W.  J.  AsHLBV,  Harvard  University. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Bt-ACK,  Colby  University. 
Prof.  V.  W.  BlaCKMar,  Kansas  State  University, 
President  Jam HS  H.  Canfiki.d,  Ohio  State  Univeraity, 
Prof.  JOQ.V  B.  Clarx,  CuluDibia  University. 
Dr.  Prbo&rick  C.  Ce.ark.  Ohio  State  University. 
Prof.  John  R,  Commons.  Syracuse  University. 
Dr.  Charlks  H.  Coolev,  University  of  Michigan. 
Dr.  John  CtJMMiNGS,  Harvard  University. 
Prof.  CuAKms  F.  Dv^-'bak,  Harvar<l  University. 
Prof.  Hbnry  Crosby  Emruv,  Bowiloin  College. 
Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Oladdbn,  Colnnibus,  Oliio. 
Prof.  JOHH  IL  Gray,  Northweatern  University. 
Mr.  P.  B.  HAWt.EV,  New  York  City- 
Mr.  GKORGii  K.  KoLMBS,  Dcpt  of  Agricultiire,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Prof.  CiiARLBS  II.  Hdll,  Coriiell  Univeraity. 
Prof,  David  Kisuev.  University  of  Illinois. 
Prof.  P.  W.  MOORH,  Vniirlerbilt  Univeraity. 
Mr  N.  O.  Nki,sox.  St.  I,ouis,  Mo. 
Prof,  Simon  N.  Patten,  Uufverjiity  of  Pemnylvania. 
Prof.  H.  H.  PowKRS,  Slauford  University. 
Prof.  E.  A.  Ko3s,  Stuiifoni  University. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Scbwad.  Vale  University. 
Prof,  W.  A.  Scott,  L'nivemity  of  Wisconsin. 
Prof.  H.  R.  SiiAOBR,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  M.  Stbki^,  .\uburadale,  Mass. 
Prof.  F,  M.  Tavlok,  University  of  Michigan. 
I'rof.  C.  S.  Walkkk,  Mas-sacbuactta  .^Kricattural  College. 
Prof.  A.  G,  War(*kr,  Stanford  University. 
Prof.  W.  P.  WitLCOX,  Cornell  University. 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wuigbt,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Term  of  office  expiring  in  1899. 

Prealilent  C.  K.  Al>AU.<),  Univemity  of  Wtuconain. 
Mr  John  Graham  Bkooks,  Catnliridge,  Maas. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Crook,  Amherst  College. 
Prof.  JouN  P.  Crowi!i.l.  Smith  College. 
Dr.  Edward  T.  DKVtHR,  New  York  City. 
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Prof.  RtcilARoT-  Elv,  Uaivcreity  of  Wiaconsia. 

rrof.  Kot.AKD  I>.  Fa[,kni!R,  Uiiivcr<iity  oT  reniisyWatiia. 

Prof.  Hknrv  W.  Pabkam.  Yale  University. 

rrof.  IIBHRV  l^RCUSON,  TriDity  College. 

Prof.  iRvinc  FisHBR.  Yale  tJoiTersity. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Ford.  Chief  of  Burenti  of  StAtistics  L*.  S.  TreaBBrr  IVpLJ 

Prof.  H.  R  Oardncr,  Browu  UiUTtrsily. 

Prof.  Grorgr  p.  Gakrison,  V-'ntvenity  of  Texftx. 

Prof.  P.  H.  GiuDiNas,  Cohimbia  University. 

Prof.  N.  P.  ClLMAN,  MeaiiviMf.  Pa. 

Dr.  E.  R.  I*  CiouLU.  Johns  Hopkins  Univtreity. 

Prof.  FRHTiRiiiCK  C.  II7CK5.  UiiirerHily  of  Mis-soari. 

Dr.  J,  H.  Hollander,  Johns  Hopkins  Uuivetaity. 

Prof.  Q.  J.  JamK9.  Untversily  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  EmohyR,  JoH^S0(C,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  LiNDLRY  M.  KBA9BGV,  Brya  Mawr  College. 

Prof,  JKSSR  Macv.  Iowh  College. 

Prof  RtcitMoxn  MayoSmith,  Colnmhia  UniTersJty. 

Prof.  FlHRRRRT  K.  Mit,t,s,  Vawar  College. 

Dr.  WiLt.UM  Z.  RiPLUV,  MassachusctU  luKtitnte  of  TecfanotoKJ. 

Prof.  llKNjAMirf  H.  RirroN.  Union  College. 

Prof.  StDNEV  SHi;R\vt>OD.  Johns  Hopkins  Univetsitj. 

Dr.  Al.BRRT  .'^RAW,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  DKuis  DkWolv  Smvtii,  Hamilton  College. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Taumic,  HMrvard  Universily. 

Prof.  Charlus  a.  Tcttlr.  WuhMh  College. 

Prof,  I'HASCi.i  Walrrr,  Color.ido  College. 

Prof.  Lestkr  F.  Ward.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  Strphkn  V.  WiOTON.  Western  Reserve  Univcrtuty. 

Mr.  HoKACK  Whitb,  New  Yorb  City- 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Ar.FailD  Uarsrall,  Diiiveriity  of  Cnnibrulge,  Cunbridgc,  Bug- 
Und. 
Jambs  TS,.  Tkoroi.d  Kogbrs,  Worcestef  College,  Oxford,  Bag- 
land.* 

Hrnry  Sidgwice,  Uiiiverstty  of  Cai^bridge,  Ccmbridge,  Qng- 
Uad. 

Paci.  I«XROV-BKACi,eBU,  Collie  de  France,  Paris,  Pnracc. 
BmilK  dk  Lavkuuvk,  University  of  Lid};c,  Li^ge.  Bclgiuiu.} 
LuiGi  CossA,  Uuiverily  ofPavia,  Pavia,  Italy-H 
F.  X.  Vo.N  NauMANN-SPAfcLAET.  UoivcrBJlj- of  Vienna,  VieoDa, 
Austrift.J 

Carl  Kkiks,  UutTcrritjr  of  Ueidetbenc.  Heidelberg.  Germsny. 
WiLiiBLU  RosCUER,  Universily  of  Leipriy,  I^ipatg,  Cenuauy.J 
AnOLrti  Wacnkk,  Uuiveraity  of  llcrlin,  Berlin,  Germany. 
JOUANKBS  Cohhad,  University  of  Halle,  Halle  a/3,  Germany. 
Linai  BODIO,  Director  of  Lite  Itallxii  Itureau  of  Statutica,  Rome, 
Italy. 
EtiCEX  BoHM  Bawkric.  Uuivcrsity  of  Vienua,  UiuUterialrat  tm 
Finanr.mintstcnum,  Victitia.  Austria. 
Prof.  John  K.  Ingram,  Trinity  CoUeftie,  Diililiii,  Ireland. 
Prof.  GUSTAT  COHN,  Uuivenily  of  Gattiiigen,  Gottiugca,  Gennany. 
E'rof.  F.  V.  BdCKWORTH,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Kiiglaiid. 
Prof.  CitAU[.Rt  QtPS,  UnivetBLty  of  Moatpellter,  Montpcllicr,  France. 
Prof.  Lkon  Walras,  University  of  Lxusinne,  Lansanue,  Swiuerlaud. 
[•rot  N.  G.  PiERSOs,  Minister  of  Finance,  Tlic  Hague,  HolIawL 
[*rof.  K-  IvBVAjiSitUR.  College  de  France,  l*aris,  France:. 

•  Died  April  ij,  iBjo. 
t  Died  January  j.  iSgo. 
I  Died  Hay  — .  IS^S. 
\  Died  April  19,  tm. 
1  uJ«d/i(Be4.  iSW- 


Prof. 


•  tlfeMemben. 


t  Katncrlben. 


'HatURi 


Abbott,  Rev.  I>r.  Lyman,  uoColuml^ia  Hcightl 
Abraus,  AI.VA  B.,  73  Hifib  st..  Hartford,  Conu. 
Adam,  J.  N..  llsq.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Adaus,  Prc»dciit  CttASLBS  ICsifDALt.,  LL.D.,  Vi 

•ill,  MudUnn,  Wis. 
Adams,  Piof.  Hsnrv  C,  Fb.D.,  UoirorMty  of  Ml 

Mich. 
Adaus.  Pror.  Hrbbhrt  B.,  Ph.D..  Johns  Hopkiit 

more,  Md. 
Adams,  Prof.  J.  Q.,  Ph.D.,  Wharlon  School.  Unii 

vaiiia,  PhllMtclphia,  Pa. 
tACRICULTUHAL  C0I4.ECB  LiBRABV,  .llueS,  lovttu 

fALBioN  CoLLHGH  LfDHARV,  AJUon,  Mich- 
A[,r.aN,  Rev.  Prank  H.,  Alliuqiicrqiic  New  M«zi 
Allkw,  Gkokcb  H.  H.,  Kscj..  New  Bedford,  Mass, 
At.T.RN,  Prof.  John  G.,  Principal  of  Rocliester  Fra 

ester.  K.  Y. 
Aht.'RN.  John  R.,  Ksq..  Georgetown,  text. 
AT.LHN,  WalTKR  S.,  Esq.,  Sew  Bedford,  MaBB. 
Al.l,RN,  \Vii,I,Iam  p.,  Eat)..  Soulli  Ornnge,  N,  J. 

"Alvokd,  WU.1.IAM,  Esq.,  San  Frnocisco,  Califoml 

tAMHBRST  C01.1.GGR  LiaRARV,  AtuhersL,  Mass. 
Andukw.  Abham  PiaTT,  Jr.,  A.M.,  9  Winihrop  ] 

Mum. 
Anghll.  E.  a.,  Esq.,  McrcauUle  Eaiik  BIdg.,  Clev 

•Armstrong,  II.  C,  Jr.,  B«q.,  Auhiirn,  Ala. 
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Bulky,  B.  H..  Streator,  III. 

Bakrr,  M.  N..  Esq  .  Asiociat*  Editor  of  Engineering  Sews,  Tri- 
bune BuJKlinK,  Nuw  York  City. 

Bau:h,  Misa  Bmiuv  O.,  Priuce  Bt.,  Jamaica  Plain.  Mass. 
•Baldwin,  STMRo>f  E.,  Ksq.,  69  Chwrch  »t..  New  Haven,  Conn. 
•Baldwin,  SuMMiiRFiHLD,  Esq.,  1006  Charles  si.,  BaUiniore,  Md. 
•BAi.nwiV,  \V.  II.,  Jr.,  Knq.,  12  I'iirrrepoii t  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Barbhh,  Prof-  Henry  H,,  606  Cliestnut  st,  Meadville,  Pa, 

Barns,  W.  E.,  Edilor  ot  Age  o/Steei,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Babkows,  Cuaklus  H..  Esq.,  Spriugfield,  Mase. 

BATCaRTXRB.  lArh.  A.  K..  55  Common  wealth  are..  Boston.  MftSS. 

BatCHELlhR,  Robskt,  Est|.,  N.  BrookficUl,  Mass. 
•BaTTRRSON.  Jawk3  O.,  Emi-.    Presitleiit  Travelers'    Insurance  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Baxtsh,  SvtVHSTER,  Esq..  3a  Murray  tt.,  Mahlen.  Mosr. 

Bearu.  Rev.  J.  N.,  R.D.,  Napa  College.  Napa.  Cal. 

Brabhsheas,  PrcsideiH  W.  M..  Iowa  Agric«Uiir.-«l  College,  AniCB, 
Iowa. 

Be£Cbur,  Franklin  A..  Esq.,  406  Irving  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wi*. 

Brckhakd,  M.,  E^q.,  27  Pine  »t..  New  Vork  City. 

BECKMAN,  W.  II.,  59  Dearborn  St.,  Cliicago,  III. 

BRKR,  OhoROE  Loins,  Esq.,  65  Pine  at.,  New  York  City. 

BSKK,  WiLLMM.  Ilownrd  Memorial  Library.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Brllkr,  William  F.,  Esq.,  55  E.  tcatb  bL,  New  York.  City. 

Bbuis,  Edward  W.,  Ph. D.,  s-jij  Cleveland  avc.  Chicago,  HI. 

Brndhr,  Supt.  W.  H.,  Carroll,  Iowa. 

Bknnhtt,  J.  M.,  Esq.,  The  Wyandotte,  Colambng.  Ohio. 

BrntlEv,  Arthur  P..  Esq.,  6t  10  Stuart  ave.,  Cliicaj^o,  111. 

BKKAkl),  KuGHNH  M..  II**i,,  7  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

BiiRRVUiLL,  Jamks  G.,  Esq.,  not  Pleasant  9t..  Des  Moiues,  Iowa. 

Bkvan,  Dr.  \V.  I.lovo,  Concord,  Msm. 

IUglkr.  Warrkk.  Esq.  Wahasb,  Ind. 

DiLOKAM.  Hirao.  Eaq.,  N.  W.  cor.  I3tb  and  Noblest*.,  Ptiiladelpbia, 
Pa. 

Bill.  Cuarlbs,  Esq.,  Spriuglicld.  Mass. 

BiLLQiiisT,  C.  EuwARD.  Esq.,  63  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 

BiKDSKVK,  CtlARLRSC,  Esq,,  c^re  Me«sra.  Garner  &  Co.,  10  Worth 
at.,  New  York  City. 
•BiXBV,  Major  W.  H.,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  P.  O.  BuiMing, 
Pkiladelpbia.  Pa, 

Black.  Prof  j.  WlLUAU,   Pli.D.,  Colby   University,  4  DnltOD  at., 
Waterville,  Me. 
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BtACKMAR,  Prof.  P.  W.,  Ph.D..  KAtisu  Slaw  UalTcntity.  La* 
Kausam. 

Bi^iR.  Thomas  S..  Esii.,  625  B.  Clyde  at.,  PitubnrKfa.  P«. 

Bt.ANi:tiAiiD,  Nathan  W.,  Bsc).,  Santa  Pauls,  Cal. 

HU.1R,  CRAfti,RS  A.,  K»q  ,  Newburyport.  Mass. 

Bi,UK,  Hon,  A.,  Deputy  Minislcr  of  Agriculture,  Toronto, 

H1.UMRS-TKAI,.  GOSTAVK,  E*q  ,  JS  K.  77t'i  at.,  New  York  CUy. 

BotocK,  Rev.  KitMi-KK.  DarliusWii,  KortfoTd  Co.,  Md. 
*Uonto,  T'rrtf.  LuiGt,  Uonie.  luilj*. 
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THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Araencan  Eco- 
nouiic  Association  was  held  in  Levering  Hall,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  28-31, 
i8g6.  On  Monday  evening,  after  a  cordial  address  of 
welcome  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Oilman,  President  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  response  by  Professor  H.  C 
Adams,  President  of  the  Association,  and  the  annual 
address  by  President  Adams,  an  infonnal  reception  was 
given  the  members  of  the  Association  in  McCoy  Hall.* 
On  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Theodore  Marburg,  chairman 
of  the  local  committee  of  arrangements,  gave  a  reception 
at  his  home  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  at  which 
they  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  many  of  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  niemlwrs 
were  the  guests  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers' 
Association  at  their  annual  banquet. 

At  the  regular  meetings  the  following  program  was 
carried  out  most  acceptably,  in  spite  of  the  enforced 
absence,  on  account  of  illness,  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  agricultural  question.  Noteworthy  fea- 
tures were  the  time  given  to  infonnal  discussion  and  the 
keen  interest  manifested  in  these  debates. 
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PROGRAM. 
MOSDAV,  DBCBMUKR   38. 
Bivning  SessioH,  8  p.  «. 

I.  Aililrcss  of  welcome,  by  Dr.  Dakiul  C.  Oilman,  Prcsideati 
the  Jolinn  Hopkttis  UtiiverRity. 
II.  Rfuponne  liy  the  Prcsiilent  of  the  Asaocintion. 
III.  ITcsideiit's  AtiiiuAl  Aildress:  "Tbe  Rclatioa  of  Economics  U. 
Jurispnidence."    PHorsssoR  Hbnrv  C.  Aoams,  UniwosU 
of  Mirhigan. 


TUUSDAV,   DECBUIlUa  39. 

Morning  Session,  10  a.  m. 
I.   GeTiernI  Discussion  oti  Ihe  Pre«idtnt'>  A«lclrf», 
II,   Dincussion  :  ''Is  ther*  a  DistiiK't  Agriculturnl  QorstioO  ?" 

Lciibj-PROPBSSOR  BAltKV,  of  Compll  UnU'crsfty  ;   followed] 
Hon.  Gao.  T.  Powell,  Dircclor  of  AKricuUural  InalilaiM,  Vtm 
nylvania;    HoN.  L.  G.  POWRM,  IlurcBu  of  Labor  Statistics,   HI 
OMota,  and  oLbere. 


A/terHQQH  Session,  j  p.  «, 

1.  R«pcKl   of  the  Committee  nppodiied  At  the  lut  annDal  meeting 
on  the  Orj^aiiiialiou  of  Utc  Ceiiuis,  by  PROftCSSOH  RoLA) 
P.  FAr,K»Ka,  Chairman. 

II,  Crime  and  the  Ceiiaus. 

pRortissoK  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Uiilversfty  of  Pennsylvania' 
II!.  The  U»e  of  Credit  tiisUuraeuts  in  Retail  Trade. 

Propkssor  David  Kenlrv,  Unirenity  of  Illinoia. 
[^^_A'  IV.  The  Quantity  Theory  of  Money. 

H^BI  Professor  W.  A.  Scott,  UniTcnity  of  Witcoasio. 
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Wbokusdav,  Dechmber  3a 

Morning  Session,  to  a.  m. 

Disciiasion  :   "Wlinl  i*  the  Present  Dirertion  of  Acquisiiive  Ini 
menu?    What  Bre  the  Ecouomic   Effects  of  auch  lave 

mcutB?"' 
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Led  by  Hos.  CllARl.ES   S,   PAlftCUiLD,   ex-Secrelary  of  the 

Treiuiiiry  ;  followed  tty  I'rofessor  l",  \\.  Giddings,  PROfHSSOB 
Joseph  Fhhnch  Johnson,  ami  others. 


Afierttoon  Session,  j  p.  m. 

Discussion:  "The  Duty  of  the  Government  towanl  the  rnrestor." 

1^  \>f  Professor  ahthdk  T.  Hadlrv.  Vale  Uuivcreiiy;  fol- 
lowed by  SKiPU'iTn  Wilmsr,  B-sq.,  Baltimore;  PROFESSOR  W. 
W.  FoLWKl,!.,  and  others. 


TllCHSDAV.   DBCEMSaRJI. 

Morning  Session,  jo  a.  m. 

I.  Tbc  Opcrntion  of  tbe  General  Properly  T«x  in  Califomin. 

Professor  Cari,  C.  Plhun,  Califoruia  Slate  UuivefSity. 
II.  The  Day  Lnbor  nnd  Contrnct  Systems  on  MtinicJpal  WotIes. 

Professor  j.  R.  Commons,  Syracuse  University. 
III.  A  Decade  in  Federal  Railway  Regiilalion. 

IIarrvT.  NKWCOMB.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  annual  address  of  tlie  President,  with  the  discus- 
sion thereupon,  appears  in  the  first  niimber  of  Vohime 
II  of  the  E<onomic  Studies.  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  other  papers  and  di.scussions  will  be  put  into  more 
complete  form  for  the  Studies.  Meanwhile  abstracts 
arc  given  on  the  following  pages. 


COtJNCIl.   MEETINGS. 


Two  meetings  of  the  Conncil  of  the  Association  were 

held,  with   President   Henrj*  C.    Adams  in  the  chair. 

The  following  actions  of  general  interest  to  the  members 

were  taken  ; 

I         It  was  voted  that  the  matter  of  detcnnining  the  time 
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and  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting  be  referred  loti 
Executive  Committee  with  power. 

The  comtnittee  appointed  to  audit  the  Treasurer's 
count,  included  in  their  report  a  recommciidalion 
the  Executive  Committee  consider  the  practicability  of 
so  arranging;  the  business  of  the  Association  that  the 
membership  year  and  the  publicatiou  year  coincide,  and 
that  the  Committee  re^xirt  on  the  subject  at  the  next 
meeting.     On  motion  the  recommendation  was  adopled. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Executive  Committee  draft 
send  a   resolutiou  of    congratulation   to   Mr.    Herl 
Spencer  on  the  completion  of  his  "  System  of  Syutlict 
Philosophy." 

On  motion  the  Executive  Committee  was  authorize 
to  make  appropriations  for  carr>*ing  on  the  business  < 
the  Association  during  tlie  ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensmi 
year: 

President,  Henry  C  Adams,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  M-A- 
Columbia  University ;  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Ph.D.,  New  YorU 
City;  Roland  P.  Kalkner,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Peniisyi^ 
vania  i  Secretarj',  Walter  F.  Willcox,  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University  ;  Treasurer,  Charles  H.  Hull,  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University  ;  members  of  Publication  Committee  for  terms 
expiring  iSqg,  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Ph.D.,  Massachusct 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  \V.  A.  Scott,  Ph.D.,  Ui 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

The  members  of  the  Council  whose  term  of  office 
pired  witli  1S96  were  re-elected,  and  the  following 
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raerabers  were  added :  R.  M.  Breckcnridgc,  Ph.D., 
Haverford  College;  J.  H.  Hannlton^  Ph.D.,  SyraciLse 
University;  H.  L.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; W.  C.  Mains,  Ph.D.,  Ursiiius  College;  Profes- 
sor Benjamin  H.  Ripton,  Union  College,  and  Professor 
Delos  DeWolf  Smyth,  Hamilton  College. 


Rei*ORT  OP  THS  SECRI^ARY. 


f        The  work  of  the  year  has  been,  on  the  whole,  satis- 

I     factory,  though  the  total  receipts  have  not  been  quite  so 

I     large  as  those  for  the  year  preceding.     The  membership 

remains  about  the  same  with  a  very  slight  increase,  as 

follows: 


Life  uicuttien,  .  .    .      L«ts  by  death i 

Additious I 

Total  number  at  present ...  74 

HonorAr>-  membere,  .  Loss  liy  death t 

Addilions      o 

Total  iiutnber  at  present  ...  15 

Rrgnlar  nrembcn,  -  .  Los«  by  dcstli,  resiKimlion,  or 
dropped  for  iioupuyijieut  of 

dues 39 

Becnme  attbscribers  .       ...     6 

Additions 58 

Net  >{«" 5 

Totiil  number  hI  irrcsent  .  .   .  479 

Subscriptiona Lost 3 

Addltioiiii 14 

Transferred  from  merabersbtp 

liat 6 

Net  gain 17 

Total  uuuiber  at  present ...  97 

Totml  sabftcnben  and  metubera Ms 

Net  gaio ao 
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There  have  been  some  annoying  delays  in  reports 
from  the  publishers,  bnt  they  arc  finally  in.  There  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  receipts  from  sales  and  sub- 
scriptions of  S329.15  (Si,4So.65-$x,i5i.3o);  but  the  r» 
ccipts  for  1895  were  unusually  large  by  reason  of  lh« 
collection  of  some  large  onLstanding  accounts.  The  re- 
ceipts for  that  year  from  these  sources,  therefore,  were  mow 
tbaii  fur  the  iiftecn  months  preceding.  This  last  yeai 
has  netted  more  from  sates  and  subscriptions  than  any 
year  preceding  1895,  and  the  actual  sales  arc  doubtless 
larger  than  for  auy  year  before.  Thougli  there  seema 
to  be  as  yet  no  decided  gain  from  connection  with  a 
regular  publishing  house,  it  has  still  advantages  of  con* 
veiiieucc,  and  experience  will  probably  show  also  4 
steady  increase  in  circulation.  The  Secretary  would 
recommend,  therefore,  that  the  contract  with  The  Mac* 
millan  Company  be  continued. 

The  publication  of  the  new  series,  the  Economk 
Studies^  gives  us  a  regular  serial  which  a^ords  ooi 
members  the  certaJnlj-  of  getting  numbers  when  they 
are  expected.  Furthermore,  as  the  Studies  arc  less  ex- 
pensive, the  new  system  enables  the  management  to  con* 
trol  readily  the  finances  of  the  Association.  H  the  balance 
in  the  treasury  falls  off,  the  publication  of  monographs 
can  be  delayed  ;  if  it  increases,  more  can  Ik  put  out 

During  the  past  year  the  Association  printed  as  many 
monographs  as  in  the  year  preceding — though  the  num- 
ber of  pages  has  been  66  less — and  in  additiou  has 
printed  six  numbers,  one  volume  of  376  pages,  of  the 
Economic  Studies.     The   hand-book  for  this  year 
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also  slightly  larger  thati  the  one  of  1a5it  year,  and  one 
monograph,  Hoffman's  "  Race  Traits  and  Tendencies  of 
the  American  Negro,"  was  issued  in  an  edition  of  2,cxx3 
copies.  These  additions  have  made  the  publication  ex- 
penses $543.53  more  than  in  1895.  There  has  been  a 
saving^  iu  expenses  of  administration  of  S184.92,  and  an 
increase  of  income  from  membership  of  S169;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  excess  of  total  disbursements  over  total 
receipts  for  the  year  amounts  to  $462.26.  Under  these 
conrUlions  it  will  probably  be  advisable  not  to  print 
another  monograph  for  four  or  five  mouths. 
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CaARLBS  H.  nobL.  Trewiirtr, 

In  aaouHl  zvilh  the  American  Econotnie  Assaei4- 
tion  /or  the  year  ending  Decembcr^j,  tSf6. 

Debits. 
Coth.  on  liiind  a*  p«r  Iiut  report  .   .  ,  $1,559  S8 

Cash  (rout  Secretary' 4  71 

II.S44  S9 

Sulwcriptioiis  auil  sain,   J.  W.  Jenlcs, 

Sccielary 118  10 

SubiicriiHions  niiO  sales,  Tbe  Macmlllitii 

Company '.033  40 

1. 151  50 

Life  mcmljcrBliip 50  co 

4S7  annual  dues      .    .    .    '    ' Ii37t  00 

Futofou  annual  dae  for  1S97-9S.  .  .  i  15 

!.*»  15 

Credits. 
Publication  expenses,  including  Public 

cation  Comtnillee ^liTT 

Secretary's  expense* 505 

Treasurer's  expenses 66  Jo 

Bxpenses  of  eijfbtU  mectinf; S5  7*^^ 

Ca»h  on  haDd,  December  33 I.oSj  3jl^| 

$4,118  34    |4.it8  u 

Bx&mlned  and  found  corrreot. 

[SignedJ         D.  Kisi.nv.  \    Aadilinit 

Bmohv  R.  Johnson,  j  Commiucc 

iCoRiprlira  two  Iicibi,  vIx.,  one  nnniuil  du^  (f  J  on)  rr<vlml  bj-  tbr  H«Ty<aty  la  ' 
December,  1P95.  bui  ncvi  rvporied  tck  Mr.  F.  B,  Hawley,  Ttr^mnt.  In  lime  for 
cUiitin  iti   bin  fiiml  rciiorl  aiAAt  IlMt  inanlh,  and  oat  chcclc  (No.  i$)fot5i.Tl 
drnvTi  by  ihc  Sccrelar}- 111  July,  i^^.  aud  atlll  ouuuadiag.  DccdDbrr  aj,  >%;,  a 
fact  [Ilea  uukaons  10  llie  rinsum. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Dr.  Gilman,  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, extended  a  welcome  to  the  Association  from  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore,  as  well  as  from  the  institution 
over  which  he  presides.  He  expressed  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  greeted  so  many  scholars  who  have  won 
distinction  as  students  of  economics  and  finance,  and 
particularly  at  this  time  when  throughout  the  entire 
country  the  most  serious  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
monetary  affairs  of  the  goveriuneiit.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Association  would  tend 
to  the  promotion  of  sound  financial  principles.  He  was 
glad  to  see  before  liim  many  personal  andofhcial  friends 
and  colleagues,  among  whom  he  would  single  out  the 
President  of  the  Association,  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams, 
whose  name  stood  first  on  the  list  of  Fellows  and  also 
on  the  list  of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  a  distinction  which  his  later  honors 
could   not  obliterate. 

Dr.  Oilman  then  stated  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  by  the  local  committee  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Associatioa  in  the  intervals  of  business. 


I 


RESPONSE   TO   THE   ADDRESS   OF   WELCOME,    BY    PRESI- 
DENT  HENRY  C    ADAMS. 

Mr.  President  :    I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  senti- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  American  Economic  Asso> 
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ciatioa  when  I  say  that  we  appreciate  sincerely  the 
welcunie  that  you,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Balti- 
more and  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uuiversity,  have  ex- 
temlcd  to  us.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  decide 
where  the  Association  shall  meet  for  its  annual  session, 
but  in  this  case  the  Executive  Committee  found  little 
difficulty  in  arriNnng  at  a  conclusion.  There  were  manv 
reasons  which  made  it  appear  eminently  fitting  to  accept 
your  invitation,  so  kindly  extended.  This  is  the  Ninth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Kcouomic  Association, 
and  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  character,  or  lack  of  char- 
acter, during  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence,  certainly 
the  work  which  it  has  accomplished,  as  well  as  the 
names  enrolled  in  its  membership,  warrant  the  assertion 
that  it  now  stands  primarily  for  careful  analysis  and 
honest  investigation  in  the  domain  nf  economics.  The 
spirit  by  which  it  is  controlled,  is  the  spirit  of  scholar- 
ship. The  one  purpose  couimou  to  all  its  members 
seeuis  to  be  that  all  subjects  shall  be  approached  by  the 
scientific  method.  A  new  tnith  discovered  or  an  oW 
truth  presented  iu  a  better  light,  or  in  a  simpler  form,  is 
recognized  as  amply  justifying  whatever  effort  and  cost 
were  necessary  to  their  attainment  This  being  the 
spirit  of  the  Association,  there  is  no  place  iu  tliis country 
where  it  could  find  a  more  congenial  atmosphere  thaa 
the  halls  of  your  University,  au  institution  winch  has 
earned  for  itself  an  enduring  place  in  the  intellectn^ 
historyof  the  United  States,  because  of  the  impulse  whicli 
it  has  given  to  higher  education  and  to  the  necessity  of 
attaining  for  American  scholarship  tlie  stamp  of  origtiul 
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investigation.  We  feel,  Sir,  in  coming  to  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  that  the  Institution  and  the  Association  need 
no  introduction. 

For  iinuther  reason,  also,  did  the  E.secutive  Coramitfee 
find  it  easy  to  accept  your  courteons  invitation,  supported 
as  it  was  by  au  invitation  from  the  citizens  of  your  city. 
And  I  trust  that  the  force  of  the  consideration  just  sub- 
mitted will  not  be  weakened  when  I  say  that  the  repu- 
tation of  IJaUiraorc  for  generosity  and  hospitality,  and 
the  knowledge  that  nowhere  in  this  country  could  we 
meet  a  more  courteous  or  bountiful  host,  was  potent,  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  say  how  potent,  in  selecting  the 
place  for  our  mccdug.  I  shall  uot  at  this  time  under- 
take to  extend  to  yourself,  the  University,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore,  the  thanks  of  the  .Association  ;  for  so 
high  docs  the  reputation  of  your  city  stand  for  its  varied 
hospitalities  and  the  unexpected  manifestations  of  its 
courtesy,  that  I  fear  any  words  of  mine  at  the  beginning 
of  our  session  would  not  adequately  express  what  will 
surety  be  our  sense  of  obligation  wlien  our  session  shall 
have  come  to  a  close.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  at 
the  beginning,  that  the  Association  accepts  your  welcome 
in  the  hearty  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  extended. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSION 


Discussion. — Is  there  a   Dktinct  Aoricult 
Question  ? 

THBHM  VOMMDI^rXO  IV  mOTDHSOK  L.  M.  MU1.KV  Or  COKMRX  UVtrMUITT,' 

I.  The  rapiti  iiicrewtv  of  the  ayslem  of  land  r«iittn](,  the  mhanryiioa 
of  Bttialt  holdinK^  by  weallliy  IbdcI  owner*,  «tid  the  nbaiidonmetit  of 
farms  are  ctuuiges  Umt  will  beue&t  Llie  rumtaK  class  aud  ibe  cvQnU7 
Kt  large.  These  chAngea  are  vimiUr  to  tboM  tbai  bare  taken  plan  ia 
other  Lines  of  industry. 

1.  Mortgnge  statistics  are  of  slight  importance  in  iletmniningtbe 
afi^cultuml  stntiis. 

3-  The  common  system  Druiiraried  croppiug  bas  hc^n  rery  detri- 
mental to  the  mental  aptiluiie  of  the  farmer,  and  has  thus  ptit  bia 
.into  the  position  of  the  unskilled  laborer, 

4.  The  efflux  of  the  yoang  people  from  ibc  farms  has  be«n  do*  in 
ifood  part  to  tlic  rapid  development  of  nianufaoturvs,  which  ban  for- 
-gisbetl  the  uppOTtunlty  to  woik  under  supervision.  The  lendmcr 
will  be  checlii:d  andcr  the  new  sysicni  of  farming  which  a£Fordt  thi 
«am«  opportunity  to  those  not  competent  to  direct  their  own  worit 
aucecsnfully. 

5.  The  new  a%iitem  will  rc«tore  to  the  farms  the  scholarly,  inflnen- 
tia]  farmers  of  the  earlier  days. 

6.  The  best  effects  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  rural  dclitery  of 
mails  and  the  extension  of  electric  railroads  into  the  niral  dbtricta. 

7.  The  farmer  u  ready  for  a  hetter  education  ;  and  throogh  cilaca- 
tional  means  chiefly,  working  In  harmony  with  norinat  ecunonie 
changes  already  betjuit,  the  status  of  the  farmer  will  be  macb  impTQved. 

Professor  W.  A.  Scoti :     On  accotint  of  the  absence  of 
all  the  gentlemen  who  were  expected  to  enlighten  «s  re- 

'  The  nildrcu  o(  Prealdcnt  Henry  C.  Adami.  entitled  "  Economic*  and  JaA^ 
prudence,"  toget-heT  with  tti«  dlicustlon  upon  ii,  !■  p^ibltiihed  in  (oil  la  ftaMsav 
SffidiM.  Vot.  It,  No,  I.    I1 1«  ihtrefote  not  rejiotted  berc. 

■  Piofeaaor  Balliy  was  prevented  by  iUnea*  from  bebis  preaeai  to  ka4  ika  dia 
cnnloD. 
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Is  There  a  Distinct  Agricuttziral  Question  f  53 

garding  ihe  important  subject  of  the  depression  in  agri- 
culture, I  have  been  asked  to  open  the  discussion.  I 
find  it  difficult,  however,  to  speak  on  the  theses  formu- 
lated by  Professor  Railey,  for  two  reasons:  In  the  first 
place,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  possible  to  talk  about  a  de- 
pression in  agriculture  without  cotifming  one's  remarks 
to  particular  sections  of  the  country.  Agricultural  con- 
ditions vary  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Stales.  There  may  be  and  is  depression  in  some  sec- 
tions while  there  is  prosperity  iu  others.  In  the  second 
place,  information  regarding  our  agricultural  histor>'  and 
conditions  is  too  meager  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  that 
certainty  which  comes  from  positive,  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge.  I  have  endeavored  to  collect 
accurate  inforniation  regarding  two  small  sections  of 
our  country,  one  a  township  in  Western  New  York,  the 
other  a  townsliip  in  Southern  Wisconsin.  After  avail- 
ing myself  of  all  possible  sources  of  information  regard- 
ing these  two  districts,  I  find  it  impossible  to  make  even 
approximately  accurate  comparisons  between  the  farm- 
er's income  and  expenditures  either  now  or  at  previous 
periods.  J  had  hoped  that  Professor  Uailcy  and  the 
other  gentlemen  uhosc  names  appear  on  the  program 
would  be  able  to  furuisU  some  of  the  information  which 
we  so  much  need. 

In  regard  to  the  theses  fonuulatcd  by  Professor  Bailey 
I  can  simply  express  an  opinion  based  upon  such  facts. 
as  1  have  been  able  to  collect. 

I  doubt  the  existence  at  the  present  time  of  any  strong 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  the  concentration  of  land 
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holdings.  Our  bonanza  fanns  are  being  broken  up  inti 
small  lioklmgs,  and  I  know  of  no  evidence  wliicb  indi- 
cates any  great  increase  of  fanning  on  a  large  scale,      ^m 

In  regard  tu  the  stgiiincaiice  of  mortgage  statistics,^! 
think  it  is  unsafe  to  make  geueral  statements.  Som^ 
times  they  are  an  evidence  of  prosperity  and  .sometimes 
of  adversity.  In  the  Western  New  York  township  of 
whicli  mention  has  been  made,  the  mortgage  statistics 
arc  a  fair  criterion  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  de- 
pression in  agricnltnre  in  that  region.  Here  mortgages 
were  plaecd  on  the  farms  in  the  se\'entics  and  early 
eighties  which  represented  from  oue-thJrd  to  three- 
fourths  of  their  vahie  at  that  time,  while  now  they  not 
infrequently  represent  more  than  the  entire  v-alue  of  the 
farm.  The  necessity  for  paying  interest  on  such  large 
mortgages  is  the  chief  soiirce  of  the  fanner's  difficuUies 
in  this  region.  In  Wisconsin,  on  the  other  hand,  I  ha« 
reasons  for  believing  that  mortgage  statistics  are  not  in- 
dicative of  unfortunate  agricultural  conditious.  On  the 
contrarj',  they  are  often  a  measure  of  amounts  invested 
in  improvements  which  more  th.in  correspondingly  in- 
crease the  vahie  of  the  farm,  or  they  represent  a  portioa 
of  the  purchase  money  of  land  which  is  rising  in  valne.    , 

In  regard  to  the  reasons  for  the  efflux  of  young  peopjH 
from  the  farms  to  the  city,  mentioned  in  the  fourt^^ 
thesis,  I  feel  uncertain.  It  is  my  belief  that  ntost  yfning 
people  leave  the  fanns  either  because  their  services  are 
not  wanted,  or  becanse  they  believe  farming  to  be  an* 
profitable,  or  because  they  believe  tliat  the  cltj'  offer* 
more  and    better  opportunities    for  success   than 
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[     conntry.     I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  particularly 

i  anxious  to  work  under  some  j>crson's  direction,  or  that 
the  opportunity  to  work  under  direction  in  the  country 
would  flatly  check  the  present  tcndencj'  to  lea\'e  the 
fanns. 

I  That  tliere  is  a  serious  agricultural  depression  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  can 
sec  no  remedy  for  it  other  than  a  gradual  readjustment 
of  agriculture  to  other  industries.  The  difEculties 
which  at  present  afflict  the  fanners  in  large  sections  of 
the  country  are  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
passing  throngli  a  difficult  transition  period.  The  rapid 
extension  of  the  area  of  cultivation  in  this  and  other 

I  countries  iu  recent  limes  with  severe  aud  unprecedented 
coiupciition  on  the  world's  market  for  agricultural 
staples,  have  brought  prices  down  to  a  point  so  low  that 
they  do  not  adequately  remunerate  the  fanner  who  pur- 
chased land  at  high  prices  twenty  years  ago,  aud  who 
now  finds  himself  burdened  with  an  interest  charge 
and  personal  expenditure  which  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
port.  The  grievances  of  such  farmers  are  real,  but  they 
are  incurable.      In   order  to  be  prMperous  again    the 

1  farmers  of  the  depressed  regions  must  adjust  tlieir  pro- 
duction and  their  methods  to  the  new  conditions,  and 

I      they  must  acquire  such  business  experience  and  fore- 

\  sight  as  will  euable  them  to  keep  their  industry  in 
proper  relations  lo  the  rapidly  changing  needs  aud  con- 
ditious  of  nineteenth  century  industrial  Hfc- 


Professor  C.  S.  Walker  :     Differing  from  the  previous 
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Speaker  I  hold  that  there  does  exist  a  distinct  agricaP 
tural  question,  and  moreover  that  it  is  one  of  the  great 
and  vital  questions  of  the  day.  The  question  is  the 
important  one  whether  the  American  farmer  shall  be- 
come a  peasant  or  whether  he  shall  maintain  the  lionor- 
able  and  independent  position  which  the  fanners  of  New 
England  and  Virginia  maintained  in  the  first  two  pen-  , 
tunes  of  our  country's  history.  ^| 

Shall   American  farmers,  then,  become   peasants  or      ' 
not?     If  we  arc   to   follow   precedent,   the   answer  i.s 
Yes.     But  in  America    conditions  are    different    from 
those  that  existed  in  foreign  lands.     The  economic  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  American  fanner  is  an  autononioi 
producer,  and  being  landlord,  entrepreneur,  capitalist 
laborer  in  one,  he  should  receive  rent,  profits,  interest" 
and  wagcij.     But  let  the  best  man  in  the  world  be  four 
tilings  at  ouce  and  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
with  fonr  men,  each  one  of  whom  devotes  his  whole 
time  and  energies  to  one  of  these  four  things,  can  he 
liclp  but  be  defeated? 

By  using  all  available  statistics  it  becomes  e\'ident 
again  and  again  that  deducting  rent  and  interest,  the 
American  farmer  receives  less  for  his  exertions  than  docs 
the  laborer  in  the  {actor>'  or  the  hired  man  on  his  fann. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  American  farmer  to-day  is 
living  largely  on  his  accumulated  capital  or  the  retnras 
therefrom,  and  that  this  capital  is  so  fixed  that  be  can* 
not  utilize  it  for  any  other  than  its  present  use  withoul 
an  almost  total  loss. 

But  tlie  farmer  is  demanding  a  better  state  of  affaii 
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to  be  brought  about  by  education,  a  better  knowledge 
of  scietiUfic  agrictiltnre  and  the  general  ccuiionitcs  of 
agriculture.  He  is  coming  more  and  more  to  utiliite 
the  great  principles  of  cooperation  and  division  of  labor, 
and  is  fast  learning  the  necessity  of  adjusting  his  work 
to  the  great  laws  of  wealth  which  govern  the  farm  as 
well  as  the  workshop.  In  these  facts  lies  hope  for  the 
future  that  the  American  farmer  will  not  become  a 
peasant. 

Mr.  Lester  R  Ward :  Involved  in  the  discussion  of 
this  paper  is  the  nnich-deplored  fact  of  the  abandonment 
of  farms  and  the  influx  of  population  into  cities.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  Professor  Bailey  had  been  present  he  would 
have  taken  the  ground  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
mixed evil.  It  is  only  one  side  of  a  two-fold  problem 
which  is  sociological  rather  than  economic.  There  is 
going  on  a  double  process  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
formulating  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ruraiisalion  of  city 
populations,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  urbanitation  of 
country  pafiulatiom.  These  two  processes  are  going  on 
simultaneously,  and  underlying  both  is  the  economic 
principle  of  the  standard  of  living.  I  have  given  spe- 
cial attention  to  only  the  first  of  these  processes,  which  is 
purely  sociological ;  but  the  second,  which  is  more  sjjc- 
cially  economic,  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  Both  are 
due  to  the  general  fact  that  rural  conditions  can  only  be 
appreciated  through  culture,  while,  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  culture  can  only  be  acquired  at  centers  of 
population.     The  modern  facilities  of  transportation  and 
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intercojuniunication  are  giving  rural  populations  a  taste 


of  wliat  culture  and  a  higher  iuiellcctTial    standard  aLJ 


I 


living  mean,  and  they  are  j;ravitating  cityward  in  sea 
of  it.  At  the  same  time  the  institutions  of  learning, 
public  lectures,  voluntarj-  associations,  theaters,  and 
the  agencies  of  city  life  that  secure  mental  friction 
inspire  intellectual,  scientific,  and  artistic  dcvelopni 
arc  prodncing  a  distaste  for  the  artificial  conventional- 
ities of  city  life  and  a  yearning  for  that  solid  cointnunion 
with  nature  which  can  only  be  realized  by  rural  life. 
Of  this  we  are  now  witnessing  the  result,  but  its  ear 
stages  arc  chiefly  those  preparalorj-  steps  whicli  look 
tlic  superficial  obscr\-cr  like  the  abandonment  of 
country.  But  the  tendency  to  equilibration  is  ol 
manifest  and  it  will  ultituately  be  complete. 

Professor  John  F.  Crowell :  I  believe  there  is  and  that 
there  is  not,  a  distinct  agricultural  question.  There  is 
no  such  question  for  the  prosperous  dair>ing  districts  of 
Northern  New  York,  the  highly  specialized  agriculture 
in  the  Susquehanna  Valley  of  Pennsylvania  aixd  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Central  States.  But  there  is  a 
distinct  agricultural  question  in  New  England, 
South,  the  SonthweM  and  slates  west  of  the  Mississt 
river.  The  agricultural  question  within  these  secli< 
consists  essentially  in  the  relatively  unfavorable  cc^ 
nomic  pusition,  actual  or  assumed,  of  the  agricultural 
population  in  the  existing  industrial  organisation,  as 
compared  with  the  other  great  economic  inicrcs 
namely,  the  mercantile,  the  transportation  and  the 
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facturiiig  interests.  We  can  never  succeed  in  explain- 
ing the  agricultural  situation  by  calling  tlie  agitations 
of  fanners  'crazes.*  Analysis  shows  tliat  this  is  a  resist- 
euce  to  au  inevitable  movcuicut— a  movement  iu  the 
South  especially  in  which  a  proprietar)'  class  of  former 
days  is  being  cleared  from  the  field  because  capital  and 
comfort  both  call  them  to  the  towns.  Tliis  leaves  the 
land  in  the  hands  of  an  inferior  tenantry.  This  process 
must  go  on  until  surplus  capital  shall  find  its  way  back 
to  agricultural  investment  again  with  new  economics  of 
production.  The  niralizatiou  of  capital  lias  already  be- 
gun in  New  England  by  the  reclamation  of  once  aband- 
oned farms.  In  the  South  this  is  hindered  and  the  ques- 
tion intensified  by  the  scarcity  of  banking  facilities  to 
afford  capital  to  encourage  local  enterprise.  The  na- 
tional banking  law  practically  debars  three-fourths  of 
our  agricultural  domain  from  taking  out  circulation 
(Trcas.  Circ.  123,  p.  55),  because  in  such  localities  the 
rate  of  interest  being  above  7  per  cent.,  circulation  is  un- 
profitable. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  agricultural  question 
cannot  hut  be  to  some  extent  a  sectional  que.stion. 
Better  banking  facilities  adapted  to  the  needs  of  agri- 
cultural .sections  might  go  far  toward  a  solution  of  this 
question.  lint  besides  tliis,  there  is  another  phase  of  the 
situation  which  seems  to  lie  beyond  any  immediate 
remedy.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  while  all  other  great 
divisions  of  productive  enterprise  can  act  together  with 
more  or  les-s  efficiency  of  control  over  the  supply  of  goods 
to  be  made  and  marketed,  the  fanners  as  a  class  of  pro* 
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diicers  cannot  do  so  to  anythiiij;  like  an  equal  extc 
It  is  this  view  of  the  situation  that  gives  them  j^ot 
for    cJiarging  tip   their  grievances    to  other   cani 
mouopoly  at  lioine  and  competition  frum  abroad. 

Professor  E.  R.  A.  Scligman  :  There  seems  to  mc  to" 
be  two  parts  in  the  disctission  of  the  agricnlliiral  ques- 
tion. There  is,  first,  the  industrial  problem  involving 
the  relations  of  the  various  classes  of  this  particular  oc- 
cupation to  one  another ;  and  secondly,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  agricultural  industry  to  the 
other  industries  of  the  country, — not  indeed  the  present 
relation  only,  but  the  changes  in  that  relation  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

There  is  most  decidedly  a  distinct  agricnltural  problem. 
The  causes  thereof  arc  not  far  to  seek.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  people  of  this  countr>-  have  been  living  pretl 
much  in  a  fool's  paradise  We  considered  ourscll 
different  from  all  other  peoples,  and  believed  that  th< 
was  a  different  future  in  store  for  us.  For  a  long  lii 
we  had  no  agricultural  problem,  not  liecausc  our  econ- 
omic methods  were  at  all  superior  to  those  of  other 
nations,  but  because  of  the  vast  fields  of  the  West. 
Subsistence  kept  ahead  of  population,  and  especially 
with  the  revolution  of  transportation  facilities  and  the 
opening  up  of  the  trunk,  lines,  the  United  States  becaiDC 
the  granery  of  the  world.  To  this,  abo\x  all  cUe,  was 
due  our  immense  prosperity  and  our  imnien.sc  incresse 
in  population. 

It  is  a  mere  platitude  to  say  that  this  period  of 
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histor\'  has  gone,  never  to  return.  Such  a  phrase  must 
be  repeated  with  emphasis,  for  many  of  lis  do  not  seem 
to  realize  the  fact.  We  arc  no  longer  tlic  granery  of 
the  world ;  other  lands  and  other  nations  are  competing 
with  us  to  furnish  the  world's  food  supply.  Not  otJy 
are  South  America,  Russia  and  India  competing  with  us 
successfully,  but  when  the  Trans-Sihcrian  Railroad  shall 
have  been  completed,  the  almost  limitless  wheat  fields  of 
Satithcrn  Siberia  will  beavailablcin  the  world's  markets. 

This  means  that  not  for  many  years  can  agriculture 
again  occupy  the  position  hitherto  held  in  relation  to 
the  other  industries  of  our  country.  It  is  idle  to  look 
forward  to  great  prosperity  for  our  farmers  until  our 
population  has  again  caught  up  with  subsistcuce,  until 
wc  are  no  longer  a  wheat-exporting,  but  a  wheat-import- 
ing nation  ;  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  continue  to  be 
the  world's  feeder. 

The  conclusion  from  this  reasoning  is  two-fold.  In  the 
first  place,  the  United  Slates  will  become  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  ever  more  and  more  an  industrial,  manufactur- 
ing nation,  like  England,  rather  than  remain  a  prepon- 
derantly agricultural  nation ;  there  will  be  the  relative 
unimportance  of  agriculture  and  the  relative  importance 
of  industry.  Secondly,  the  question  whether  we  are  to 
have  a  body  of  independent  farmers  or  of  pexsant  ten- 
ants on  our  soil  will  depend  largely  upon  the  ability  of 
the  American  farmer  to  adjust  himself  to  these  new  con- 
ditions— an  ability  itself  largely  influenced  by  his  econ- 
omic and  moral  qualities.  His  chief  help,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  come  from  the  intelligent  application  and 
manipulation  of  capital  in  its  relations  to  agriculture. 
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Professor  Wm.  W.  Folwell :  The  mortgage  question 
is  not  a  very  serious  one  in  Minnesota.  Kxisting  mort- 
gage debts  are  being  paid  off  or  renewed.  ^J 

Fur  such  agricuUnral  problems  as  do  exist  I  douoMl 
much  hope  in  legislation.  Their  solution  lies  in  tlw 
progress  of  science  and  its  application  la  agriculture,  in 
the  difFcTcntiation  of  industry  and  the  better  education 
of  fanners. 

The  most  serious  thing  is  the  state  of  mind  among  the 
fanners.  They  are  both  exasperated  and  discouraged. 
For  a  long  time  they  have  felt  themselves  to  be  at  a  dis* 
advantage  indnstrially,  and  to  have  been  robbed  by  tlw 
railroad  companies.  Of  late  years  they  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  systematically  plundered  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  "  plutocrats."  In  the  campaign  of  1896  this 
was  manifest 

Such  a  belief  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  still  more  on- 
fortunate  that  it  is  partly  true.  The  remedy  is  not  in 
laws  so  much  as  in  better  customs.  Our  rich  peopk 
must  mend  their  ways  and  leani  better  manners. 
Mr.  needier  once  put  it,  our  rich  people  mmt  c«a9e| 
swell  in  grand  array  "  before  their  fellow  citizens. 
fanner  and  the  workingmau  read  in  the  daily 
papers  of  their  palaces,  their  yachts,  their  baHit, 
fStesof  imperial  magnificence,  and  easily  conclude 
tlicy  arc  getting  too  much  and  themselves  too  little  of 
the  fruits  of  industry.  Hence  discontent  and  cxaspcn- 
tion.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  mind  lies  laigety 
with  the  well-to-do  people,  who  must  improve  their  man- 
ners. Good  go.s])el  and  good  ecotmmics agree  in  viewing 
0;ic  in%\k  o^  >N«aIth  as  the  steward  and  tnutee  of 
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Professor  Walter  F.  Willcox :  In  regard  to  tlic  first 
thesis  fonnulated  it  may  be  said  that  the  last  census  re- 
ported 28  }j  per  cent,  of  the  farms  <if  the  country*  to  be 
rented  for  money  or  on  shares,  while  in  1880  the  per  cent. 
was  only  25^,  and  this  increase  of  renting  was  shown  in 
four  of  the  five  groups  of  states — all  but  the  far  western 
division.  With  reference  to  the  size  of  farms  it  is 
noticeable  that  from  1850  to  18S0  the  average  area  of 
farms  in  the  countrj-  decreased  steadily  from  203  acres 
to  134  acres,  but  that  during  the  last  decade  tliere  was  a 
slight  increase  to  137  acres.  The  latter  change  repre- 
sents the  balance  ol  two  opposite  changes ;  for  in  all  the 
southern  stales  except  Texas  and  in  most  of  the  north- 
eastcrnstates  the  size  of  the  holdings  apparently  decreased, 
while  in  nearly  all  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  it  in- 
creased. The  number  of  states  where  farms  increased  in 
size,  and  of  those  where  they  decreased^  was  the  same ;  but 
the  net  result  was  a  slight  increase  for  the  country.  These 
facts  seem  to  support  the  first  of  the  series  of  theses,  but  in 
regard  to  the  fourth  there  is  more  doubt  in  my  own 
mind.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  tendency 
to  an  efflux  from  the  farm  has  already  been  checked,  in- 
deed has  been  decreasing  for  a  score  of  years.  Appar- 
ently the  proportion  of  natives  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi  who  live  outside  the  state  of  their  birth 
has  been  decreasing  since  1870,  and  in  New  York  slate 
the  proportion  living  outside  the  county  of  birth,  in 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  the  proportion  living 
outside  the  town  of  birth,  is  also  slowly  falling.  Wliat 
evidence  is  available,  therefore,  seems  to  point  towards 
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a  decreasing  mobility  of  otir  p,-}puIation,  and  presui 
o£  our  rural  population. 
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Professor  E.  R.  Johnson  :  The  agricnltiiral  qu< 
is  a  question  of  mal-adjiistment  of  agriculture  to  ollw 
industries.  It  is  not  national  but  international  in  U 
scope,  and  is  to  be  settled  only  with  rcfercuce  to  otht 
nations.  Profes.sor  Selignian  has  said  that  the  questta 
cannot  be  settled  until  entirely  different  relations  fed 
twcen  producer  and  consumer  shall  have  taken  plod 
This  is  quite  tmc  as  regards  the  ultimate  solution  < 
the  problem,  but  if  possible  something  remedial  shoul 
be  done  before  the  lapse  of  many  decades  shall  haf 
finally  settled  the  question.  We  ought  in  the  mcaatua 
to  try  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible  the  tensioi 
evils  of  present  conditions  and  do  what  we  can  to 
about  a  better  adjustment  of  iudustr)'  to  industry. 

The  present  mal-adjustmcnt  of  agriculture  to  othe 
industries  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  modem  revoluttoi 
in  methods  of  transportation,  but  it  can  be  larg^ 
traced  to  this  cause.  Agriculturists  pay  a  larger  pci 
ceutage  of  the  value  of  their  products  for  transpoc 
tation  than  do  producers  in  any  other  industry 
Farmers  pay  in  many  cases  from  30  ^  to  50  ^  of  tlH 
value  of  their  prodtict  merely  to  place  that  prodoc 
upon  the  market.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  oeeei 
sary  condition  of  agricultural  charges.  I  do  not  lotwi 
to  advocate  any  particular  means  of  lessening  the  evill 
but  will  simply  indicate  two  forces  by  which  sncl 
evils, — if  they  are  eWls — may  be  alleviated.     Th< 
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force  that  may  act  :s  the  state,  by  means  of  regulation 
of  rales,  more  effective  prohibition.of  discrimination  in 
rates,  etc.  The  second  force  that  may  act  with  good  re- 
sults are  the  railroads  themselves,  which  can  do  much 
more  than  they  are  now  doing  if  they  are  allowed  by 
the  govcntient  to  combine  and  cooperate  with  each  other. 
So  far  as  this  principle  of  combination  and  cooperation 
of  railroads  has  been  allowed  to  exist,  it  has  resulted  in 
a  diminution  or  abolition  of  the  evils  of  discriminations 
in  rates.  Uy  abolishing  middlc-nien  in  the  grain  trade 
for  iustance,  the  railways  have  brought  more  closely 
together  the  consumer  and  the  farmer  and  have  shown 
that  combination  is  an  effective  means  of  doing  away 
with  underhand  methods  in  railroad  dealings.  The  two 
forces  that  must  be  employed  in  dealing  with  railway 
regulation  are  the  state  and  the  railway  associations. 
Tlie  better  transportation  is  regulated,  the  less  acute 
will  be  the  agricultural  situation. 


Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman:  There  is  considerable 
truth  in  the  complaint  of  the  farmers  that  they  are  very 
heavily  taxed;  I  mean  in  regard  to  real  taxes  on  real 
values.  The  wrongs  done  in  taxation  are  often  in  a  re- 
verse direction  from  that  in  which  the  farmer  believes 
them  to  be.  As  a  consequence  the  remedy  suggested  by 
the  farmer  is  often  much  worse  for  him  than  the  disease 
itself.  For  example,  as  a  result  of  a  Massachusetts  in- 
vestigation, the  remedy  suggested  was  a  heaping  up  of 
the  tax  on  personal  property. 

The  difficulty  most  often  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  vil- 
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lages  and  small  towns  believe  it  their  duty  to  pay  fa 
improveiueuts  such  as  highways,  bridgpcs,  etc.,  etc. 
which  bencSt  the  whole  state,  and  to  which  the  whoU 
state  ought  properly  to  contribute.  If  this  present  sy* 
tcm  were  abolished  and  the  town  taxed  on  these  im- 
provements in  proportion  to  the  benefits  it  deiives,  it 
would  receive  back  about  three  times  its  present  local 
taxes,  on  highways  alone.  Such  results  are  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  school-tax  in  many  parts  of  New  York  state. 
The  trouble  is  that  there  has  been  in  the  past  a  wrong 
division  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  What  is  needed  is 
not  more  legislation  but  the  undoing  of  the  evils  of 
past  legislation  ;  more  law,  indeed,  but  less  statutes. 
Wc  have  taken  the  wrong  step  in  the  method  of  taxing 
onr  railroads  and  corporations  upon  their  capital  and 
tangible,  corporeal  property  and  at  much  too  high  a 
rate.  What  ought  to  be  taxed  is  the  franchise  which 
is  the  real  capital,  and  this  has  often  been  entirely  omit- 
ted in  taxation.  The  fanners  have  submitted  more  or 
less  willingly  to  a  system  of  indirect  ta.xation  with  a 
result  that  this  class  has  paid  more, — I  dou't  mean  in 
proportion,  but  absolutely,  than  other  classes  far  more 
able  to  pay  taxes.  The  cause  of  the  evil  lies  in  bad 
systems  of  taxation  enforced  by  bad  legislation,  and  the 
cure  lies  in  the  undoing  of  such  bad  legislation. 
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Mr.  H.  T.  Peters :  The  existence  of  a  distinct 
cultural  question  is  mainly  dne  to  a  rise  in  the  margin 
of  cultivation.  Vast  areas  which  formerly  lay  below  the 
margin  of  cultivation  on  account  of  their  reuiotei 
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from  markets  have  been  raised  above  that  margin  by 
new  facilities  for  transportation.  Much  of  the  poorer 
land  whose  produce  was  formerly  a  necessary  part  of  the 
world's  supply  no  longer  nee<]  be  cultivated.  The  mar- 
gin of  cultivation  has  risen  above  the  level  of  such  land, 
and  it  niu.st  either  be  abandoned  or  cultivated  at  a  loss. 
Other  land,  though  still  above  the  margin  of  cultivatioa, 
is  not  so  far  above  the  new  margin  as  it  was  above  the 
lower  old  one.  This  means  liiat  it  yields  less  economic 
rent  than  it  fonuerly  did  and  that  its  value  has  conse- 
quently fallen.  It  \%  therefore,  as  land  owner,  and  not 
as  capitalist,  director  of  industry,  or  laborer,  that  the 
farmer  loses  by  a  rise  in  the  margin  of  cultivation,  ex- 
cept that  he  may  suffer,  as  the  English  tenant  farmer 
notoriously  has  done,  through  the  difficulty  of  removing 
his  capital  from  land  which  he  no  longer  finds  profitable. 
We  are  soraettmcs  told  that  the  intelligent  farmer  is 
still  prosperous.  Otlier  things  being  equal,  he  has,  of 
course,  a  great  advantage  over  the  dull  one,  but  it  is  as 
a  director  of  industry  that  the  farmer  finds  a  sphere  for 
superior  intelligence,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not  in 
that  capacity,  but  as  a  land  owner,  that  he  loses  by  the 
rise  in  the  margin  of  cultivation. 


Report  op  the  Committee  on  a  Permanent 
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I  In  accordance  with  the  resohition  passed  at  the  an- 

I        nual  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  recommending  the  appoint- 
I       ment  of  a  committee  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  com- 
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tnittee  of  the  American  Statistical  A^ociation  to  iirsT 
upon  Congress  llic  establisliinent  of  a  peniiaiient  census 
bureau,  President  Adams  appointed  the  following  named 
persons:  Professor  Falkner, chairniaii ;  Messrs.  Gannett, 
Hadley,  Jenks,  Mayo-Smith,  Shaw,  Small,  Walker,  and 
Willonghby.  ^ 

Professor  Falkncr  reported  that  the  committees  lia^^ 
met  in  joint  session,  and  after  full  consideration  of  the 
subject  had  prepared  and  sent  to  Congress  the  following 
memorial :  mA 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent^' 
lives  of  the  United  States  :  ^ 

Your  memorialists  respeclfnlly  urge  that  legislation 
he  enacted  looking  to  the  reorganization  of  census  work 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  moved  to  this  action 
by  the  consideration  that  the  preparation  for  the  census 
•of  1900  will,  at  an  early  date,  come  before  you  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  duty  of  setting  forth  certain  considerations  in  re- 
gard to  the  effectiveness  of  census  organization  has  been 
imposed  upon  them  by  action  of  the  .\merican  Economic 
Association,  which  at  its  session  at  Indianapolis,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  December,  1S95,  passed  the  following  reso^ 
lution :  ^| 

I 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Economic  Association 
express  its  sympathy  with  all  e0ort9  to  improve  census 
methods  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  President 
appoint  a  committee  to  promote,  if  possible,  an  effectii 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  authorities  in 
plan  and  methods  of  future  census  operation ; 
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Resolved^  That  the  American  Statistical  Association 
be  invited  to  appoint  a  like  coiiiuilttee  to  act  with  the 
committee  of  the  American  Econoniic  Association. 

The  American  Statistical  Association  accepted  the  in- 
vitation given  in  the  second  resolution,  and  appointed  a 
committee  composed  of  Messrs.  Billings,  Dewey,  Gould, 
North,  Taussig,  Walker,  VVillcox,  Wines  and  Adams. 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Economic 
A.ssociatioii  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Palkuer,  Gannett, 
Hadley,  Jeixks,  Mayo-Smithy  Albert  Shaw,  Small,  Walker 
and  W*.  F.  Willoughby.  The  two  committees  have  acted 
together  in  preparing  this  memorial,  in  which  tlic  needs 
of  the  census  are  considered.  In  so  doing,  they  are 
actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  for  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  statistics  in  the  United  States.  They  repre.sent 
learned  societies,  whose  members  come,  through  their 
professional  duties,  in  constant,  almost  daily,  contact 
with  the  work  of  the  census.  One  of  tliesc  bodies  is  ex- 
pressly devoted  to  the  study  of  statistics  and  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  science.  The  other,  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  economic  life,  also  employs  the  information 
contained  in  the  census  :is  the  necessary  basis  for  much 
of  its  investigation  and  research.  It  may  be  said,  there* 
fore,  that  these  organizations  represent  the  consumers 
of  statistics ;  that  they  represent  the  point  of  view  of 
those  wlio  nse  statistics.  Nnmerically,  they  are  but  a 
few  among  the  many  consumers  of  statistics.  Our  legis- 
latures, our  public  offices  and  our  entire  newspaper  press 
are  the  daily  consumers  of  statistical  data.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  in  the  interests  of  a  special  cause,  but  in  the 
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general  interest,  that  we  wonid  plead  for  methods  of 
census  administration  which  would  tend  to  increase 
its  efficiency  and  lieiglilen  the  vahie  of  its  results. 

With  these  preliminary  considerations,  we  respectfully 
submit  certaiu  considerations  upon  the  United  States 
Census.  In  this  brief  discussion  wc  have  endeavored  to 
set  forth  the  defects  of  our  present  census  organization 
and  the  effectiveness  of  proposed  remedies. 

1DEAI5  OF  WORK, 


A 


In  many  departments  of  statistical  work,  the  public] 
cations  of   the  United  States  jjovernment  occupy   an 
honorable  place.     Through  the  liberal  provision  which 
has  been  made   in  the  past  for  statistical   inquiry,    the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  contribute  substantially  j 
to  the  development  of  statistical  methods  and  to  the  ex- 
tension of  statistical  research.     But  the  work  of    the 
government  is  uneven  and  sometimes  fails  to  reach  the 
highest  standard.     Tliis  is  true  of  the  census,  the  largest 
statistical  undertaking  of  the  government,  upon  which 
money  and  effort   are  so  generously    lavished.     There       . 
cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  that  this  work  should  be  ^| 
brought  to  the  highest  possible  standard  of  statLslical 
excellence. 

Patriotic  considerations  should  impel  us  to  the  utmost 
effort  to  secure  such  a  result.  As  in  the  past,  it  !;houM 
be  a  matter  of  national  pride,  that  our  census  should 
take  high  rank  for  its  accuracy  and  completeness. 

Practical  considerations  are  equally  cogent.     Statisti- 
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cai  work  can  never  be  entirely  free  from  error.  It  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  a  certain,  often  a  large 
margin  of  error  should  remain,  in  spile  of  the  most 
thorough  organization  and  painstaking  care.  Yet,  there 
are  great  differeuces  in  the  character  of  statistical  in- 
vestigations which  pass  under  the  same  name.  In  some, 
it  is  fell  that  the  margin  of  error  is  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  limits  ;  while,  in  others,  it  is  much  larger. 
The  difference  between  the  two  results  from  the  care 
and  attention  which  liave  been  given  by  the  statistical 
authorities  to  the  elaboration  of  the  results,  and,  in  this 
view  of  the  matter,  it  is  clearly  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  statistician  to  exercise  the  most  scrupulous  care  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  work. 

By  a  minute  and  painstaking  supcr%-ision  of  the  de- 
tails of  statistical  work,  many  errors  can  be  eliminated. 
It  is  such  thorough  administration  which  characterizes 
the  highest  class  of  statistical  work.  From  the  practi- 
cal point  of  view  in  consideration,  it  should  have  great 
weight,  that  statistical  results  are  widely  employed  by 
various  classes  in  the  community,  who  have  neither  the 
lime  nor  the  capacity  to  make  a  critical  examination  of 
them.  Statements  appearing  in  government  publica- 
tions, are  acceptetl  as  tnie  without  further  question.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  the  effort  of  the  authorities  to  era- 
ploy  the  utmost  exactness  in  the  statements  which  are 
circulated  in  the  public  documents.  If  they  are  so 
crudely  expresse<l  as  to  give  rise  to  false  impressions, 
these  impressions  are  apt  to  acquire  the  weight  of  govern- 
mental authority.     What  is  true  of  an  inexact  statement, 
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is  equally  tme  of  an  incomplete  one.  In'  consideration 
therefore,  of  those  to  whom  the  official  publications  are 
addressed,  the  utmost  completeness  atid  exactness  of 
statement  ar<?  highly  desirable.  ^| 

In  many  respects  the  statistical  work  of  the  United 
States  is  superior  to  that  of  foi-eign  countries ;  in  some, 
however,  it  falls  below  it.  In  breadth  of  plan  and  in 
the  publication  of  original  results,  it  is  not  rivaled  by 
the  work  of  other  governments  ;  btit  a  candid  compari- 
•son  of  the  work  of  the  census  witli  that  of  foreign 
countries,  shows  a  lack  of  finish.  In  the  details  of 
.statislical  administration,  our  work  appears  uncertain, 
and  incomplete.  There  is  an  accuracy  of  detail  iu  tlie 
work  of  foreigfn  countries  which  is  lacking  iu  our 
census  publications.  The  very  extent  of  the  ccusns 
operations  in  the  United  States,  calls  for  the  utmost  care 
in  the  attention  to  details.  If  such  care  is  not  exercised, 
and  i{  faults  are  di.scovered,  a  suspicion  is  cast  upon  thefl 
value  of  the  entire  work  of  the  office.  In  the  past,  such 
suspicions  have  done  the  census  infinite  injury.  Its 
many  excellencies  have  been  overlooked  by  critics  who 
have  accepted,  unhesitatingly,  the  conchision  that  i^fl 
wrong  in  parts,  it  must  be  wrong  everywhere.  If  a 
more  minute  attention  to  detail  can  secure  for  the  censtut 
the  reputation  for  accuracy  in  its  minor  parts,  we  may 
be  sure  that  its  general  reputation  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  thereby. 


UEFUCTS  OF   CENSUS  ORGANIZATION. 


«.i.^^i 


The  defects  in  census  work  which  have  excited  the 
most  unfavorable  criticism  seem  to  be  due,  in  a  large 
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measure,  to  a  defective  organization  of  the  census  office. 
Without  enteriujj  into  tlie  details  of  census  administra- 
tion, wc  may  summarize  the  defects  of  our  present  or- 
ganization under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  accuinnlation  of  inquiries  at  the  same  period 
of  time. 

2.  The  lack  of  continntly  in  census  work. 

3.  The  haste  with  which  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
census  is  placed  in  motion. 

I.  The  census  of  tlie  United  States  has  become  so 
vast  an  undertaking  that  it  overtaxes  the  energies  of 
the  siiperiutendent.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  under 
the  present  system  the  name  "superintendent"  is  a  mis- 
nomer. No  superintendent  can  do  the  work  which  that 
name  implies.  He  cannot  have  a  personal  part  in  the 
shaping  and  planning  of  each  of  the  twenty  or  more 
large  volumes  which  constitute  a  modern  census.  He 
must  rely  largely  upon  his  assistants.  As  a  result,  the 
census  is  too  often  conducted  as  so  many  distinct  in- 
quiries which  have  nothing  in  common  except  a  name. 
The  census  is  not  a  unit,  but  an  aggregate  of  ill-assorted 
parts.  Nor  do  these  parts  stand,  by  any  means,  upon 
the  same  level.  The  d-xcellence  of  each  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  chief  of  the  division  in  charge. 
They  are  not  of  equal  experience.  Those  who  have 
had  experience  in  statistical  work  are  given  a  large  lati- 
tude in  shaping  the  work  of  their  division  ;  while  those 
who  have  not  equal  experience  cannot  receive  from  the 
central  office  the  direction  and  supervision  which  is 
necessary'  for  their  work.     Everywhere  there  is  a  lack 
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of  co-ordination,  and  this  is  to  he  found  in  all  of 
volntncs,  irrespective  of  the  competence  of  the  various 
chiefs  of  divisions.  Whether  they  be  efficient  or  in- 
competent, they  work  practically  alone,  and  their  efforts 
are  not  brought  into  relation  with  one  anotlier. 

The  further  result  of  Uic  overcrowding  of  inquiries 
is  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  census  results.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1S96,  we  are  not  yet  in  possession 
of  the  complete  census  of  189a  Before  one  census  is 
clearly  completed,  plans  must  be  laid  for  another.  It  is 
unncccssarj-  to  point  out  how  unich  the  census  work 
suffers  through  this  delay.  Those  who  use  the  census 
arc  interested  in  present  conditions  and  not  in  past  his- 
tory. It  is  the  object  of  .statistics  to  examine  actual 
conditions,  and  when  a  period  of  five  to  ten  years  has 
elapsed,  the  feeling  is  universally  prevalent  that  con- 
ditions have  changed  and  that  the  census  work  has  no 
present  interest. 

2.  The  census  is  at  present  an  isolated  operation  aud 
lacks  continuity'.  The  temporary'  character  of  the  office 
renders  diflicult  the  proper  preservation  of  the  records 
aud  experience  of  fonuer  years.  At  each  census,  the 
whole  work  of  preparation  and  organization  must  be 
begiui  anew.  Faults  which  have  been  committed  in 
the  past  must  be  committed  again  before  they  are 
recognized  to  be  faults.  Experiments  which  have  been 
unsuccessfully  made  in  the  past  must  be  repeated  before 
their  impracticability  is  comprehended.  It  is  evident 
that  this  involves  a  wa.ste  of  effort,  which,  expended  in 
other  channels,  would  materially  enhance  the  value  of 
the  census. 


I 

I 
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3.  It  is  a  fact  of  experience  that  the  organization  of 
the  temporary  census  office  has  in  the  past  been  begun 
verj'  late.  The  whole  work  of  preparing  the  census  is 
crowded  oftentimes  into  a  few  months.  It  is  a  well- 
recognized  fact  that  the  preparatory  work  involved  in 
any  statistical  undertaking  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  is  Lhe  key  to  the  success  of  the  inquir)'.  Inasmuch 
as  the  plan  once  adopted  cannot  be  changed  in  tlie 
course  of  the  inquir\',  it  can  be  seen  how  important  it 
is  that  every  detail  should  be  well  considered  in  ad- 
vance. A  proper  consideration  of  the  investigation  will 
be  reflected,  not  only  in  the  form  of  the  schedules 
adopted,  but  also  in  final  publication  of  the  results. 
Unless  the  plan  be  fully  matured,  the  inquiry'  may  fail 
of  its  purpose  and  be  inadequate  to  investigate  properly 
the  conditions  with  which  it  is  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  efficient  preparation  would,  in  the  long  run, 
mean  economy.  Through  such  a  preparation,  super- 
fluous or  useless  questions,  which  have  sometimes  ap- 
peared on  our  census  schedules,  would  be  avoided. 
Through  such  a  preparation,  the  elaboration  of  the  re- 
ports, when  received,  would  proceed  in  the  most 
economical  manner.  There  would  be  no  groping  about 
to  ascertain  how  the  facts  collected  might  be  utilized 
and  tabulated,  or  what  combinations  were  necessary  in 
order  to  give  the  results  the  greater  meaning. 

REFORM    OF  CENSUS    ORGANIZATION. 

So  far  as  the  defects  of  the  census  are  to  be  attributed 
to  faults  of  organization,  it  is  clear  that  they  can  be 
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Tcniedied  by  a  change  in  the  organization.  No  organi- 
zation is  ill  itself  the  guaranty  of  good  work  ;  but  a  de- 
fective organization,  such  as  now  exists,  makes  good 
work  impossible.  With  a  proper  organization,  the  de- 
fects which  have  been  mentioned,  could  be  avoided  and  ■ 
thereby  the  standard  of  the  work  raised.  ^| 

The  project  of  a  permanent  censns  office  has  our 
warmest  commendation.  Such  an  office  would  meet 
satisfactorily  the  dcfucts  which  have  been  ontlinc<I  and 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  improvement  along 
many  lines.  ^H 

The  connection  of  the  many  inquiries,  which  conso^ 
tute  our  census,  with  cue  another,  is  not  so  close  that  it 
would  be  unsuitable  to  separate  them.  Some,  indeed, 
are  intimately  bound  np  with  the  enumeration  of  the 
population,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  of  them. 
Witii  a  pennanent  census  office,  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection to  distributing  the  inquiries  over  the  decade,  in- 
stead of  concentrating  them  in  a  single  year.  This 
would  be  an  advantage  in  many  waj-s.  It  would  permit 
the  census  work  to  be  more  intensive.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, a  superintendent  could  really  superintend  the 
work  of  his  office.  By  concentrating  the  attention  of 
the  latter  upon  a  few  inquiries  at  a  time,  each  could  re- 
ceive his  personal  super\'isiou  and  thus  all  of  the  census 
work  could  be  rendered  harmonious.  The  advantage  of 
having  a  smaller,  comparatively  compact  and  trained 
clerical  force,  is  obvious.  At  the  present  time,  the  cen- 
siis  office  is,  at  the  height  of  its  activity,  the  largest  ad* 
miuistrative  office  under  the  United  States  goverumeut 
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Its  employe?!,  recruited  in  haste  for  temporary  work,  do 
not  have  the  same  average  efficiency  as  could  be  ex- 
pected with  permanent  cmployiiieiit.  At  times  under 
any  organization  additional  clerical  service  would  be 
necessary,  but  there  would  be  fonned  a  group  of  em- 
ployes whose  work  was  permanently  given  to  the  census 
oflSce. 

A  permanent  office  enjoys  the  continuity  of  census 
work,  which  is  so  conspicuously  lacking;  under  the  pres- 
ent system.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  this  side 
of  the  question  after  the  defects  of  discontinuity  have 
been  set  forth. 

A  permanent  bureau,  once  established,  could  give  to 
the  preparation  of  all  census  work,  the  time  and  fore- 
thought which  it  requires.  It  would  be  the  constant 
study  of  those  in  charge  to  improve  the  methods  cm- 
ployed.  One  investigation  would  not  be  completed  be- 
fore plans  would  be  projected  for  the  ensuing  one.  The 
experience  gained  would  contribute  directly  tu  the  per- 
fection of  succeeding  work.  The  regiiUr  occurrence  of 
inquiries  at  specified  times,  would  enable  the  office  to 
take  thera  in  hand  early  enough  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults. 

The  permanent  census  oflice  is  the  organization  which 
must  ultimately  be  effected,  if  our  statistical  work  is  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  European  sta- 
tisticians, and  the  statisticians  of  this  country,  are  a  unit 
in  this  belief.  The  former,  indeed,  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  why  it  has  been  so  long  delayed,  and  how, 
under  existing  conditions,  any  work  of  a  creditable  nature 
can  be  carried  out. 
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PRESENT   NEEDS. 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  preparation  for  the  census  of 
1900.  Unless  tliat  census  shall  perpetuate  the  defects 
which  have  characterized  ceiLsiis  work  in  the  past,  the 
time  is  none  too  soon  for  establishing  a  suitable  organi* 
zatiou.  N^othing;  more  unfortunate  for  the  success  of  a 
permanent  bureau  coiiUl  occur  than  a  delay  in  its  cstab- 
lishment  until  a  few  months  prior  to  June  i,  1900.  The 
advantages  of  such  an  organization  are  those  which 
arise  from  its  past  existence,  and  not  from  its  future  ex- 
istence. To  establish  it  late  in  1899,  or  even  in  1S9S, 
and  to  expect  that  it  would  carr>*  out  the  census  of  1900 
any  better  than  had  been  done  in  the  past^  would  be 
only  to  reap  disappointment  and  to  jeopardize  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  bureau  which  shonid,  and  will  in  the  long 
run,  reflect  credit  upon  the  nation. 

The  permanency  of  the  census  office  is,  therefore,  no 
panacea  for  statistical  ills,  but  a  rational  remedy  that 
must  be  applied  under  suitable  conditions.  In  the 
hands  of  an  incompetent  person,  it  could,  of  itself,  ac- 
complish nothing.  It  can,  at  the  most,  give  a  competent 
statistician  the  proper  conditions  to  the  exercise  of  his 
talent.  So,  al.*?©,  to  invest  the  office  with  the  clianicter 
of  permanency,  if  crcatctl  at  such  a  time  that  tlie  incum- 
bent would  have  no  opportunity  to  exercise  his  abilities, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  which  have  been  reposed  iu 
such  an  organization. 

The  permanent  census  furnishes  the  best  guarantees 
for  improvement  in  statistical  work,  if  established  under 
proper  conditions.     But  it  would  be  a  grave  misFortuoc 
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to  postpone  the  orjjanizatioH  of  such  a  bureau  until 
shortly  before  the  time  of  taking  the  next  census.  We 
camiut  urge  too  strongly  that  consideration  be  given  at 
an  early  date  to  the  needs  of  the  census.  If,  as  it  should, 
the  census  of  1900  is  to  be  an  advance  over  those  of  pre- 
ceding years,  it  can  only  take  place  through  a  thorough 
preparation  of  the  work.  We  arc  convince<l  that  the 
gravest  difficulty  which  ha'i  hitherto  impeded  the  work 
of  the  census,  is  the  haste  with  which  it  has  be«u 
planned  and  executed. 


CONCLUSION. 


For  these  reasons  we  respectfully  urge  the  considera- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Hon- 
orable Coniniissioner  of  Labor.  Having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  these  proposals,  we  feci  confident  that 
they  embody  sound  principles,  which,  if  put  into  opera- 
tion, cannot  fail  to  accomplish  the  end  desired.  By  un- 
burdening the  census  office  of  inqniries  for  which  it 
possesses  no  special  facilities,  by  distributing  its  work, 
and  by  providingfordeliberate,  well-planned,  continuous 
action,  there  is  everj-  reason  to  liope  that  the  census 
work  will  be  elevated  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency. 
It  is  not  alone  in  the  interest  of  statistical  science,  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  public^  which  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  the  most  accurate  infoniiation  which  tlie  Census 
Office  can  furnish,  that  wc  plead  for  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  which  will  attain  this  end,  and  mark  a  distinct 
pr{^ess  in  the  statistical  work  of  the  government 
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absThact  op  paprr  rv  propkssor  hoi^kd  p.  FAUCNBR,    CI 
SITV  or  FESNSVLVANIA. 

The  amount  of  crime  in  a  community  is  of  such  ^rave 
importance  that  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be  as- 
certained by  unimpeachable  methods.  Current  rea.-K)n* 
ing  ill  regard  to  the  increase  of  crime  and  the  tendency 
to  crime  of  diCereiit  eleuieiits  in  the  population  assumes 
the  census  figures  lo  be  a  proper  index.  Crime  statistics 
in  the  United  States  are  based  upon  the  prison  popula- 
tion, while  in  foreign  countries  they  are  generally  based 
upon  the  number  of  convictions  in  criminal  courts.  It 
is  to  be  examined  whether  these  two  systems  give  ibt 
same  result.  ^ 

In  the  United  States  the  census  figures  give  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  on  the  census  day  and  from  these  figures 
arc  calculated  ratios  with  the  population.  These  ratios 
have  increased  since  1850,  and  tlie  conclusion  is  d^a^^^ 
at  once  that  crime  has  increased.  This  is  not  expressly 
stated  by  the  fig\ires  and  may  not  be  a  proper  inference 
from  tliem. 

Analysis  of  census  figtires  for  prisoners  shows  the  in- 
crease to  have  been  unduly  magnified,  by  differences  in 
the  method  of  enumeration,  by  the  fact  that  census  ratioe 
relate  to  all  prisoners  and  not  merely  lo  those  conWcted 
of  crime,  and  by  the  fact  that  since  i860  the  addition  lo 
the  population  of  millions  of  fonxier  slaves  has  mate- 
rially changed  the  composition  of  society  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.     In  northern  states  the  increase  (rf 
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prisoners  is  not  so  great  as  on  the  average  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  thus  far  been  assumed  that  the  ratio  of 
prisoners  to  population  is  a  sufficient  index  of  the 
ainoiiiit  of  crime.  Hut  if  the  amount  of  crime  be  the 
relation  between  the  number  of  offenses  of  a  given  year 
and  the  population,  this  is  something  quite  different 
from  the  ratio  of  prisoners  to  population. 

The  number  of  prisoners  at  any  time  is  a  func- 
tion of  two  variables,  one  being  the  number  of  commit- 
ments to  jail,  and  the  other  the  length  of  sentences.  At 
any  given  time  there  will  be  many  prisoners  committed 
for  serious  offenses  with  long  terms  whose  crime 
occurred  several  years  before  the  date  of  enumeration. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  persons  committed  to  jail  be- 
fore the  date  of  enumeration  during  the  census  year  for 
lesser  offenses  with  short  sentences  will  have  already  left 
the  prison  before  the  day  of  enumeration  arrives. 

The  result  is,  that  in  the  total  of  prisoners  reported 
by  the  census,  the  long  term  offenders  are  far  more 
numerous  than  the  short  term  offenders,  while  in  the 
crime  of  a  given  year,  the  lesser  offenders,  in  fact  far 
outweigh  the  more  serious  ones.  In  the  calculations  of 
the  census  the  more  serious  offenders  have  an  undue 
effect  in  the  general  result.  Applj-ing  this  principle  in 
detail  it  appears  that  sentences  in  1880  were  longer  than 
in  1890.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  commitments 
from  1 880  to  1 890  is  therefore  greater  than  the  increase 
of  the  prison  population.  Again,  iu  certain  sections 
notably  the  southern  states,  sentences  are  longer  than 
elsewhere,  and  thus  the  ijroportion  of  prisoners  iu  these 
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states  relatively  to  tlie  whole  is  unduly  magnified. 
Males  unifonnly  rwxive  much  longer  sentences  than  fe- 
males, and  consequently  the  crime  committed  by  the 
latter  appears  by  census  methods  to  be  less  than  it  really 
is.  Negroes,  again,  receive  longer  sentences  than  the 
whiles  and  this  swells  their  proportion  according  to  the 
census  methods  ;  on  the  other  hand,  foreign-bom  whites 
receive  shorter  sentences  than  the  native  and  Uieir  share 
in  the  total  amount  of  crime  appears  to  be  less  than  it 
would  be  if  we  recorded  commitments  and  not  popula- 
tion. Finally,  the  relative  freqncnc}'  of  the  different 
classes  of  crime  is  much  exaggerated  by  census  methods. 
Such  crimes  as  homicide  and  burglarj-  for  which  longer 
sentences  are  given  have  a  proportion  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  prisoners  far  greater  than  their  proportion  by  the 
convictions  of  a  single  year. 

It  can  be  seen  therefore,  that  wc  arc  at  sea  in  regard 
to  essential  points  among  the  characteristics  of  crime  in 
the  United  States.  Certainty  in  the  matter  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  adopting  a  different  system  of  enumera- 
tion, one  which  conforms  more  closely  to  the  practice  of 
other  countries.  Instead  of  enumerating  the  prison 
population  wc  should  enumerate  all  the  persons  received 
in  prisons  in  the  United  States  in  the  census  year.  The 
task  of  the  census  office  would,  indeed,  be  greatly  in- 
creased. It  is  doubtful  whether  under  the  present 
temporary  organization  of  the  census  office  the  plan 
could  be  carried  through,  as  it  would  require  a  continu- 
ous enumeration  from  the  begiuuing  of  the  census  ytax 
until  its  close.  For  such  work  the  census  office  in  its 
present  shape  is  inadequately  equipped. 
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I  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  the  censns  of  1900 

will  see  a  new  and  permanent  organization  of  the  census 
service.  For  the  proper  collection  of  statistics  relating 
to  crime,  such  a  change  is  well  nigh  indispensable.  A 
permanent  and  continuous  seivice  is  the  only  founda- 
tion which  would  give  as  the  least  guaranty  of  reliable 
figures  relating  to  crime.  The  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject alone,  should  be  an  unaswerable  ai^ument  in  favor 
of  a  permanent  census  bureau. 

Disaissiott, 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Wines ;  I  quite  agree  in  general 
with  llic  views  expressed  by  Professor  Falkner.  What  I 
have  to  say  may  shed  a  little  additional  light  upon  the 
question.  While  attention  was  called  by  him  to  differ- 
ences in  the  basis  of  enumeration  in  1850  and  in  1890, 
he  failed  to  state  that  altogether  different  methods  of 
collecting  statistics  were  employed  in  1850  from  those 
used  in  iSgo.  The  figures  in  the  reports  of  1850,  t86o 
and  1870  are  unreliable,  imperfect  and  incomplete,  owing 
to  tlic  very  defective  methods  used  in  their  collection; 
therefore  deductions  regarding  increase  of  crime  based 
upon  comparisons  between  them  are  entirely  unworthy 
of  confidence.  I  can  myself  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  jails  in  Illinois,  as  it  appears  in 
the  census  report  of  1870,  was  a  pure  guess  on  the  part 
of  the  reporter  and  evolved  from  liii>  inner  consciousness. 
All  statistics,  no  matter  how  carefully  collected  by  the 
census  officers,  must  be  taken  with  allowance,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  incorrect  answers  are  in  many  cases  given 
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to  the  questions  asked,  both  consciously  and,  in  many 
cases,  unconsciously,  as  the  result  of  misapprehetisioii  or 
defective  iiiemory. 

Deductions  from  percentages  are  often  very  mislead- 
tug.  In  a  published  police  report  500  per  cent,  of  Turks 
in  a  certain  city  were  said  to  be  criminals,  because  the 
only  Turk  there  a  resident  had  been  committed  five 
times  during  the  year  for  drunkenness. 

Professor  Kalkiier  appears  to  have  made  his  estimates 
of  annual  commitments  by  taking  the  number  of  prisoners 
reported  in  the  census,  and  in  each  case  dividing  it  by 
the  average  term  of  sentence.  I  assume  the  accuracy  of 
his  calculations,  but  this  is  hardly  a  difference  of  method  ; 
and  the  data  for  such  a  calculation  were  never  before 
furnished,  since  this  is  the  first  attempt,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  state  average  sentences  for  different  groups  of  prison- 
ersj  by  crimes  and  by  geographical  distribution.  The 
reason  for  not  pushing  the  calculations  in  the  census 
was  the  lack  of  time  and  money.  I  especially  regret  my 
inability  to  make  a  separate  classification  of  all  the  facts 
obtained,  by  age  periods. 

Prison  stiitistics  are  in  most  cases  no  criterion  of  the 
amount  of  crime  in  a  given  community^  owing  to  tlie 
differences  as  to  definitions  of  crimes  in  different  parts 
of  the  country',  and  also  to  differences  in  average  sen- 
tences for  the  same  crime.  The  only  way  of  succeeding 
in  obtaining  a  just  notion  of  the  volume  of  crime  is 
through  judicial  statistics,  as  in  England.  The  collection 
of  such  statistics  is  the  function  of  the  department  of 
justice  and  not  of  the  census  ofhce. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PAPflR  DV  P&OFKSSOR  DAVID  KIHLBV.  UNITBBSITV  OV 

n.i.tNoia. 

The  data  on  which  this  paper  is  based  consist  of  re- 
plies from  5,530  banking  institutions  concerning  the 
amonnt  and  character  of  their  deposits  on  the  first  of  last 
Jul)-.  The  deposits  were  classified  as  coming  front  re- 
tail dealers,  wholesale  dealers,  and  "all  others,"  and 
showed  the  proportions  of  various  kinds  of  money  de- 
posited by  each.  It  appeared  from  these  returns  that 
68  per  cent,  of  the  retail  business  of  the  country  is  done 
by  checks,  drafts  and  other  similar  instnimcnts ;  that  95 
per  cent  of  the  wholesale  trade  is  so  done,  and  92.5  per 
cent,  of  all  business.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  bank 
deposits  represent  only  part  of  the  business  of  the 
country,  it  is  necessary  to  make  certain  allowances  in 
these  figures,  especially  in  the  case  of  retail  trade. 
Something  must  be  allowed  for  the  deposits  of  banks 
which  did  not  reply,  something  for  the  business  of  those 
people  who  do  not  use  banks,  and  something  for  the  fact 
that  the  deposits  represented  only  one  day's  trade. 
After  making  all  these  allowances,  liowever,  it  appears 
that  the  average  per  cent  of  checks  and  similar  in- 
struments used  in  the  retail  business  of  the  country  can- 
not fairly  be  put  at  less  than  55  or  60.  There  seems  to 
be  no  goo<l  reason  why  the  95  per  cent  obtained  from 
the  bank  dcpasits  should  not  be  taken  as  accurate  for  the 
wholesale  and  all  other  business  of  the  countr}*.  Of 
course  the  per  cent   depends    partly  on   the   relative 
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amounts  of  the  different  kinds  of  business.  There  are 
no  very  reliable  data  showing  the  comparative  volumes 
of  wholesale,  retail  and  other  trade.  But  in  the  light  of 
such  as  are  available  it  would  seem  that  the  corrected 
percent,  of  credit  instruments  in  the  business  of  the 
country  is  not  less  than  75  and  is  perhaps  nearer  8a 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  use  credit  instrunicnls  less  as  lime  goes  on. 
The  present  investigation  does  not  support  that  opinion. 
The  percentage  of  checks  shown  in  the  returns  of  last 
July  is  exactly  the  same  as  was  obtained  from  the  figures 
of  1892  and  is  greater  than  those  of  several  previous  in- 
vestigations. 

It  is  not  correct,  however,  to  suppose  tliat  money  is 
displaced  or  made  unnecessary  to  the  full  extent  to 
which  checks  are  used.  A  large  proportion  of  the  tran- 
sactions done  ou  credit  are  not  based  on  a  metallic  re- 
ser\e,  but  a  very  considerable  portion  of  thcin  arc. 
These  require  reserves  in  the  banks.  Hence,  although 
the  use  of  credit  instruments  sets  free  a  certain  amount 
of  money  from  service  as  a  medium  of  direct  payment, 
some  of  this  has  to  ^o  into  the  reser\'es.  Therefore  not 
all  of  it  may  be  used  fi>r  directly  enlarging  the  monetai 
circulation. 

A  study  of  the  figures  obtaiued  shows  that  the  use  of 
credit  instruments,  coutrar>'  to  popular  opinion,  docs  not 
increase  steadily  as  population  increases.  It  seems 
rather  to  progress  by  leaps  and  bounds  from  one  popu- 
lation group  to  another.  There  seems  to  be  evidence 
that  at  intervals  of  about  every  15,000  of  population 
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there  is  an  expansion  in  the  percentage  of  credit  instru- 
ments usc<1. 

The  paper  al-so  discussed  the  effect  of  Uie  use  of  credit 
instruments  on  prices.  Of  course  to  the  extent  that 
ihey  set  free  a  certain  amount  of  money  they  will  lower 
prices  or  keep  them  from  advancing.  The  credit  in- 
struiiienLs  based  on  a  metallic  reserve  do  this.  Those 
not  so  based  have  only  a  remote  and  indirect  effect  on 
prices.     But  the  general  tendency  is  to  lower  them. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wood:  I  have  but  one  point  to  put  for- 
ward for  consideration.  The  deposits  in  banks  of  retail 
traders  are  taken  by  Professor  Kinley  as  the  basis  of  in- 
vestigation of  the  use  of  credit  instruments  in  retail  busi- 
ness. Rut  in  making  payment  for  current  expenses, 
retailers  make  more  or  less  extensive  use  of  the  cash 
which  they  receive  and  which  cash  never  appears  as  a 
deposit  in  bank.  The  credit  instnnnei:!,  therefore,  bears 
a  greater  proportion  to  cash  as  deposited  in  bank  than 
it  docs  to  the  total  receipts  of  the  retailer.  Again,  there 
will  be  modifications  to  be  taken  account  of  in  the  case 
of  places  remote  from  banks,  where  on  account  of  such 
remoteness  the  real  working  of  cash  and  of  credit  in- 
struments are  not  plainly  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman :  The  question  which  Pro- 
fessor Kinley  has  raised  is  one  of  great  importance. 

But  the  figures  need  scrutiuy  and  e-^plauation.     While, 
according  to  these  figures,  the  proportion  of  credit  in- 
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struments  in  retail  transactions  is  only  59^  in  Rhode 
Island,  it  is  62^  ia  Iowa  and  Georgia,  63^  in  Arkan- 
sas, -d^/c  in  Colorado  and  79^  in  Arizona.     It  is  im- 
possible that  these  proportions  should  justly  repr 
the  entire  retail  trade  of  those  states. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Professor  Kinlcy  staled  that 
about  55^  of  credit  iustrumcnts  in  retail  trade  would 
represent  the  average  of  the  whole  couulr>',  including 
fanners. 

Mr.  Shearman :  There  are  over  200,000  owners  of 
separate  farms  in  Iowa.  If  one-half  of  all  Iowa  bank 
deposits  belonged  to  farmers,  which  is  impossible,  still 
only  50,000  could  have  any  deposits,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  whole.  In  the  eleven  soutliem  states  it  is  impos- 
sible that  oiie-tcnth  of  the  fanners  could  have  any  bank 
accounts,  or  could  ever  draw  checks  in  payment  for 
their  retail  transactions.  How,  ttien,  is  lhi.s  large  per- 
centage to  be  accounted  for? 

In  the  recent  campaign,  the  successful  candidate  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  23  .states,  the  defeated  candidate  the 
votes  of  22.  The  23  states  hold  92;^  of  all  bauk  de- 
posits and  depositors.  Deducting  from  the  other  22 
states  the  silver  states  and  a  few  large  cities,  the  remain- 
ing vast  agricultural  section  of  the  countr>',  having  40  J^ 
of  the  population  and  75  ^  of  the  area,  has  less  than  4  J(&  of 
bank  deposits  and  depositors.  This  suggests  what  was 
the  real  grievance  of  this  mass  of  voters,  altliough  they 
did  not  themselves  understand  it.  Their  banking 
facilities  are,  proportionately,  only  one^ixteenth  of  the 
rest  of  the  countrj-. 
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In  reply  to  a  question,  Professor  Kitiley  said  that  stote 
orders  were  included  with  cliecks,  but  that  there  was  no 
means  of  ascertaining  what  ratio  tlicy  bore  to  checks. 

5ir.  Sheannan :  On  the  face  of  these  figures,  it 
would  appear  that  the  states  which  contain  but  4j^  of 
all  bank  dcpasits,  with  40^  of  the  population,  have 
abundant  banking  facilities.  Such  a  deduction  is  a 
fallacy ;  and  there  is  great  danger  of  injurious  conse- 
quences from  it.  Those  sections  do  not  have  even 
tolerably  adequate  bank  facilities ;  and  their  demand  for 
currency  expansion  is  an  inevitable  consequence.  Yet 
what  they  really  need  is  checks,  not  currency.  A  most 
misleading  use  has  already  been  made  of  these  figures  ; 
and  there  Ls  danger  that  they  will  engender  grave  mis- 
apprchensiDns.  The  fact  that  52  J^  of  deposits  in  sav- 
ings hanks  are  made  in  checks  is,  moreover,  conclusive 
proof  that  less  than  half  of  those  de[>osits  belong  to 
manual  laborers. 

Professor  C.  S.  Walker :  There  are  many  elements 
that  influence  the  real  ratio  of  credit  instrmncnts  to  cash 
in  retail  transactions  and  make  the  apparent  ratio  as  de- 
rived from  bank  deposits  far  different  from  the  actual 
proportion.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Massaclmsetts,  co- 
operative creameries  pay  for  the  milk  that  they  consume 
in  check.s,  which  are  given  to  the  fanner  and  which  are 
used  as  currency  and  pass  through  many  hands  before 
reaching  a  bank.  How  many  transactions  are  thus  n;ade 
by  these  checks  before  reaching  the  bankj  depends  upon 
many  elements,  such  as  remoteness  of  the  farmer  from 
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the  bank,  and  con^'mieiicc  in  pa>'ing  by  means  of  the 
check.  Agaiu,  buyers  of  counlr)-  produce  gathered  from 
the  fann  pay  checks  to  fanners,  stipulating  that  they 
shall  not  be  presented  at  the  banks  for  a  certain  li 
thcM  paAS  from  hand  to  hand. 
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Dr,  J,  H.  Hollander ;  In  considering  the  condnsi 
arrived  at  in  Prosessor  Kinlcy's  paper,  the  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  banking  retnms  do  not  represent 
the  entire  volume  of  retail  trade.  The  receipt,  of  the 
retailer  in  credit  in.strmuents  are  deposited  in  toto ;  bnt 
the  ca.sh  received  is  not  so  deposited  since  a  coiL^dcra- 
ble  portion  of  it  is  used  to  defray  current  expenses  and 
never  passes  over  the  counter  of  the  bank.  Further,  ad- 
equate  allowance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  for 
the  smaller  nse  of  credit  iastruments  in  sccrions  of  the 
country  where  banks  are  fewer  in  number. 

Professor  J.  U.  Commons:  To  call  attention  to  the 
facility  in  misinterpreting  statistics,  I  might  relate 
the  case  of  a  small  town  of  7,000  population  where  all 
the  retail  stores  investigated  by  me  showed  but  from 
10^  1030^  of  the  receipts  in  credit  instruments;  and  yet 
these  same  credit  instruniculs  appear  in  the  retailer's 
bank  account  as  60^  or  more  of  his  deposits,  owing  to  a 
greater  or  less  tisc  of  his  cash  receipts  directly  for  de- 
fraying current  expenses  or  mercantile  obligations.     ^ 

Professor  Fabiati  I'rankliu :  It  should  be  noticed 
that  the  apparently  startling  inconsistency,  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Shearman,  between  the  statistical  data  concern- 
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ing  the  relative  proiiiiiietice  of  checks  in  the  southern 
states  as  compared  with  the  northern  states,  and  the 
known  facts  as  to  the  scarcity  of  banks,  may  be  explain- 
able, in  part  at  least,  by  the  circumstance  that  small 
farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  South  frequently  have 
standing  accounts  at  the  retail  stores  which  are  settled 
only  by  the  sale  of  their  crops  through  the  retail  store- 
keeper. These  crops  are  bought  by  brokers  who  pay  the 
storekeeper  by  check.  The  people  are  poor  and  have 
no  ready  money  in  any  shape ;  the  trouble  with  them  is 
not  so  much  tliat  there  are  no  banks  as  that  they  have 
nothing  to  put  into  the  lianks  if  they  had  theui. 

Professor  J.  F.  Crowell :  In  the  soiithcrn  states,  buy- 
ers of  tobacco  and  cotton  often  pay  the  producers  tn 
checks.  It  depends  upon  the  convenience  of  banking 
facilities  whether  these  checks  arc  inmiediatcly  deposited 
in  banks  or  are  passed  on  from  hand  to  liaud  until  they 
arc  finally  received  by  retail  dealers  and  by  Ihem  de- 
posited in  bank.  The  cotton  states  especially  make  a 
large  use  of  checks,  and  this  use  may  have  unduly 
swelled  the  percentage  numbers  without,  however,  bear- 
ing the  relation  to  currency  that  the  percentage  numbers 
imply. 

^^T.  rrederick  C.  Waitc  :  Professor  Kinley  stated  that 
on  July  I,  1S96,  the  percentage  of  checks  deposited  by 
retailers  and  wholesalers  was  greater  than  on  either  of 
the  previous  dates  since  1881.  On  July  ist,  the  per  cap- 
ita amount  of  money  in  circulation  was  less  than  on  any 
previous  date   since    18S1.      This,   together  with   the 
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hoarding  wliicli  accompanies  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency, seems  to  explain  this  high  percentage  of  checks 
in  iSg6.  At  any  rate,  the  still  higher  percentage  of 
checks  in  1881  does  not  prove  a  more  extensive  substi- 
tution of  credit  for  money  of  late  years. 

The  schedules  which  Professor  Kinley  sent  to  the 
bankers  necessarily  ignored  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the 
grocerx- stores  the  money  in  the  till  is  constantly  being 
paid  out  for  loads  of  produce  or  other  merchandise. 
Hence  his  figures  are  scarcely  statistics  representing  re- 
tail trade. 

Professor  George  Ounton :  The  more  this  question  is 
discussed  the  more  significant  il  becomes.  Investiga- 
tions of  this  character  arc  very  important  provided  that 
they  are  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the 
full  significance  of  the  facts,  but  facts  may  be  so  col- 
lected as  to  give  an  entirely  false  impression  of  the 
phenomena  investigated.  This  seems  to  be  the  cose 
with  Professor  Kiuley's  figiires:  his  tables  correctly  rep- 
resented tfie  facts  lie  has  gathered,  but  they  wholly  mis-  . 
represent  the  amount  of  credit  instruments  used  in  retail 
trade  to  which  they  relate.  They  show  that  the  largest 
per  cent,  of  credit  instruments  is  used  in  retail  trade 
where  the  least  and  poorest  facilities  for  cretlit  instru- 
ments exist.  As  these  figures  have  a  bearing  on  the 
money  question,  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  they  have 
been  published  in  an  official  document  of  the  Treasury 
Dep.irtmcnt ;  they  ought  really  to  be  labeled  "  danger- 
ous  \  to  be  used  by  experts  only."  The  misleading  effect 
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of  tlie  figures  evidently  arise  from  the  method  of  their 
collection.  Professor  Kiuk-y  haj>  taken  only  credit  iti- 
struuieuts  deposited  in  the  banks  by  retail  dealers,  which 
may  be  and  often  are  but  a  fraction  of  their  receipts. 
As  already  pointed  out,  it  frequently  occurs  that  retail 
dealers  in  small  towns  pay  the  greater  pnrt  of  their  bills 
out  of  the  cash  drawer,  so  that  70  or  80  per  cent,  of  their 
receipts  may  never  go  into  the  bank  at  all ;  this  would 
always  be  cash  and  not  credit  instrument.  This  in- 
vestigation seems  to  be  valuable  move  as  revealing  the 
blunders  that  can  be  made  \n  such  undertakings  than  in 
throwing  light  upon  the  subject  under  consideration. 


Mr.  E.  T.  Peters:  I  merely  wish  to  emphasize  the 
point  already  made  in  this  discussiou,  that  much  of  the 
complaint  about  a  scarcity  of  currency  comes  from  quar- 
ters where  the  real  difBculty  is  a  scarcity  of  wealth,  or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  a  scarcity  of  capital  relatively 
to  the  opportunities  for  its  use.  In  such  cases,  people 
find  it  neccssarj'or  advantageous  to  put  their  means  and 
even  their  credit  as  promptly  as  possible  into  imple- 
ments, machinerj',  live  stock,  fertilizers,  or  other  fomis 
of  working  capital,  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
increase  the  volume  of  the  currency  to  supply  them  with 
a  store  of  money,  which  under  the  circumstances  they 
could  not  afford  to  keep,  even  if  they  had  it. 

Professor  David  Kinley  :  Most  of  the  points  of  criti- 
cism raised  agaiiLst  the  conclusions  drawn  in  my  paper 
will   be  found  answered  in  the  full  treatment  of  the 
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subject  which  I  submitted   to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  which  has  just   been  published  in   hiM 
anuual  report.  " 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  extensive 
tise  of  credit  instmmcnts  is  a  sign  that  no  more  money 
is  needed.  On  the  contrarj*,  it  may  be  a  si^  of  great 
financial  strinj^ency.  Credit  instruments  may  be  the 
hardest  or  the  easiest  things  to  use  instead  of  currency. 
lu  regard  to  the  point  that  no  account  is  taken  of  the  re- 
tailers' receipts  that  never  reach  the  bank,  we  may  get 
at  that  amount  thiLs  :  Taking;  the  average  per  capita  ex- 
penditure for  daily  living  at  the  high  figure  of  50  cCs., 
we  get  $35,000,000  for  the  total  daily  retail  expenditure. 
This  is  nine  millions  more  than  our  depasits  and  may 
represent  the  portion  which  docs  not  reach  the  banks. 
But  if  we  take  this  whole  amonnt  from  the  checks,  the 
credit  instrumenls  still  constitute  55  JS  of  all  retail 
trausactious.  But  small  transactions  are  just  as  likely 
to  be  made  in  credit  instruments  nowadays  as  in 
cash.  Farmers  certainly  use  checks  to  a  large  extent  in 
Illinois,  and,  from  investigation  t  believe  the  same  to 
hold  good  over  the  whole  country.  Barter  trade  is  still 
abundant  in  the  South  and  West,  but  is  dying  out  tn 
the  East  If  no  account  is  taken  of  it,  the  percentage 
of  credit  instniments  used  will  be  still  larger.  The 
proportion  of  store-orders  used  is  small.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  wide  difference  in  the  use  of  checks  in  different 
localities  and  at  different  times. 
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Discussion. — What  Is  the  Present  Direction  of 
Acquisitive  Invkstmknts  ?  What  Are  the  Eco- 
nomic EyFECTS  OF  SUCH  Invkstmexi's? 

OtiiMTlOK8  roKMTK.ATRn  nv  THK  t.KA]!8K.  nnv.  cuablbb  9.  rAntcniLn, 

■X-«i:CKXTARV  OF  TltK  rRiEAsrav. 

What  18  tlic  teljtion  uf  llic  ilipotiis  in  savings  banks  to  tlie  general 
bns]ii«-ft.«  of  tlierouiitrv?  WliJit  ure  tlieir  axlvAiitngM  mitt  diMilvnn- 
U)(es  lo  llic  (lepo-iilor  tuiA  to  the  public? 

Oufj;bt  tfiJH  rnri!)  of  tiivt-«tt)i«tit  to  lie  uiHtlc  Ktill  more  citsjr,  nr  t1:c 
conimry  ?  Should  rot  tbe  d^poehors  in  eaviuRS  biiulcs  be  eucouraKcd 
so  to  invest  tb«ir  moticy  tliut  tbey  »Hull  consider  it  im  itivrxtcd  nnil 
lint  dctvnsited  ? 

Whm  Tortus  of  investment  should  he  encotirnged  ?  Kiiildiiig  nnd 
loHti  aiuuciattoiiB  ?  Life  iiisiirauce?  Direct  itittrreat  iit  leal  estate 
Ribr1|{«(;vs  ?     Slocks  and  securities  of  bimirtetia  enlcrpriBes  ? 

Mr.  Fairchild:  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
Facts  involved : 

DRVELOPMKKT  op  SAVIKM  BaKBS  in  THB  0K1TKB  STATES. 


YKab. 


i860.  . 

1865.  .  . 

1870 ,  .  . 

1875.  .  . 

I8S0.  .  . 

188s.  .  . 

1890.  .  . 

1893.  .  . 

1896.  ■  ■ 


Namber 
of 

Banks. 


278 
3t7 
5«7 
771 
629 

9it 

1,017 
988 


Number 

of 

Dcpoaiton. 


693.870 
9*^844 

t.  630^846 

2.3S9.f*64 
3.335.5Sa 

3.071.495 
4.ass,893 
4.875.519 
5.065.494 


DepoailH. 


I    149.j77.50n 

341,619.382 

5^9.874.358 

9'4.o37.y»4 

819.106.973 

t.o95.T73.l47 

1.524,844,506 

1,810.597,033 

1.907.156.377 


Average 
due  each 
Depositor. 


247  35 
337  17 
39>  56 
350  7» 

356  S6 
358  03 
37  <  36 
376  50 
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COMPAttlSOK    OF   9A\'IHGS    BANE  DZPOStTS  WtTU  OTKES.   rOBMS  Of 
im-KSTMRNT. 

ToUl  d^Mlts  of  nntioniil  hsnks,  Julj,  1896, f>.&'i7.^9.5>S 

Total  deposits  of  stnt«  and  private  banks  aud  loan  nnd 

tnitt  couipaiiies,    iS^6.  . I,}}l, 224,44$ 

Total  a&scl9  of  life  iiisuraticc  companies,  1S95 1,143,419.916 

Total  depnitita  in  Mvings  tMtiih«,   1896, 1.9(^1156,277 

Total  duca  and   proBu  building  and  loan  aModatious, 

(ijartly  Mtimatdl).  .  , 500,000,000 


The  magnitude  of  these  savings  bank  deposits  and 
their  rapid  growtli  make  the  whole  subject  worth)-  of 
careful  consideration. 

The  merits  of  the  savings  bank  system  is  that  1 
makes  it  easy  to  care  for  savings,  thus  inducing  saving, 
which  of  itself  is  a  benefit  to  the  people  who  save,  both 
pecuniarily  and  morally,  and  is  a  further  benefit  to  the 
cominnnity  as  a  whole  in  that  this  saving  accumulates 
capital  wkich  is  available  for  general  business  purposes 
directly  or  iiidireclty.  It  manifestly  should  be  the 
policy  of  government  to  encourage  the  habit  of  saving 
and  to  make  saving  easy.  ] 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  features  connected 
with  this  particular  form  of  investmeutof  savings  which 
appareully  are  not  well  for  the  commuuily.  The  very 
term  "deposits"  in  savings  banks,  and  not  "inves 
ments  "  indicates  one  of  the  evils.  The  bulk  of  our  sa 
ings  banks,  and  those  of  which  I  am  now  talking,  have 
no  capital  and  no  stockholders.  The  assets  all  come 
from  the  deposits  of  those  who  patronize  them  and  from 
the  accumulation  of  earnings  over  and  above  the  divi- 
dends paid.  They  are,  tlierefore,  co-operative  enter- 
prises.    And  yet  every  depositor  looks  upon  his  deposit 
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not  as  an  investment,  but  as  something  which  he  can 
withdraw  at  will.  In  time  of  financial  disturbance  this 
fact  generally  increases  the  distress,  for  soon  the  de- 
positors in  savings  banks  begin  to  lake  alarm,  and  with- 
draw their  deposits.  The  savings  bank  officers  dislike 
to  ^ve  the  time  notices,  and  conseqneutly  there  is  a 
withdrawal  of  funds  belonging  to  savings  banks  from 
all  the  active  bnsiness  institntions.  Securities  come  on 
the  market  when  it  is  not  ready  to  lake  them,  and  thus 
these  funds,  which  have  been  so  meritoriously  accu- 
mulated and  which  have  been  of  considerable  benefit  to 
the  community,  become  at  such  times  a  menace  to  all 
business  interests.  And  then,  most  of  the  depositors 
being  the  employees  of  the  various  bnsiness  enterprises 
which  are  crippled  by  the  financial  disturbance,  the 
circle  is  completed,  and  the  very  fears  of  the  savings 
banks  depositors,  acting  through  general  business  chan- 
nels, return  to  injure  the  depositors  themselves  by  the 
curtailment  or  stoppage  of  their  usual  cmploj-ment. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  sums  of  money  held  in 
this  way  exceed  the  deposits  of  national  l>anks  or  of 
stale  and  private  banks  and  trust  companies,  so  that 
whenever  the  minds  of  the  savings  banks  depositors  are 
agitated,  manifestly  a  force  is  set  in  motion  which,  if  un- 
checked, would  ovcr\vhehn  all  the  business  enterprises 
of  the  country-. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  wise  for  men  to  con- 
sider whether  by  some  device  saving  cannot  still  be 
made  easy  and  encouraged,  and  at  the  same  time  some 
of  the  dangers  of  which  I  have  spoken  be  avoided. 
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And  then,  would  it  not  be  better  if  the  great  bulk  of 
these  savings  were  really  invested  by  their  owners  di- 
rectly instead  of  indirectly  through  the  savings  banks? 
Would  the  savings  bank  depositors  not  feel  a  greater  in- 
terest ill  the  a^airs  of  business  and  the  country  and  feel 
their  connection  therewith  more  intimately  than  they 
do  now  ?  Would  they  not  be  more  intelligent  in  the 
conduct  of  tlieir  affairs?  Would  it  not  be  better  that 
they  should  own  their  mortgages  themselves  when- 
ever their  accimiulations  reached  more  than  a  moderate 
sum?  ^ 

The  recent  growth  of  mortgage  insurance  companies 
and  the  practice  of  giving  shares  in  large  mortgages 
opens  a  way  for  iuvestuieiits  of  this  character  which 
would  be  suitable  for  all  sums. 

Building  and  loan  a&sociatious.  too,  when  properly 
managed — and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  as  well  managed  as  savings  banks — afford  an  invest- 
ment for  savings  of  a  very  good  character  and  one  whicli 
is  freed  from  many  of  the  objections  against  the  savings 
bank  system  that  I  have  mentioned.  Shortly  alter  the 
panic  of  1893,  I  noticed  in  the  newspapers  that  Cincin- 
nati claimed  that  the  comparative  immunity  of  that 
city  from  the  financial  trotiblcs  of  other  cities  during  the 
period  of  crisis  had  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  accu- 
mulations and  deposits  in  tluit  comuiuuity  had  taken  the 
direction  of  local  building  and  loan  associations  ratli 
than  of  savings  banks. 

Out  of  this  subject  other  thoughts  occur  to  me. 
Government  legislation  has  been  for    many  years  di- 
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rected  toward  the  protection  of  certain  investments,  such 
as  lliost  of  the  savings  banks,  by  requiring  that  all  such 
funds  simli  be  invested  in  certain  specified  forms  of  in- 
debtedness— government  and  municipal  bonds,  real  es- 
tate mortages,  or  the  bonds  of  solvent  railroads.  The 
result  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the  various  forms  of 
indebtedness  selected.  It  is  open  to  serious  doubt 
whuther  this  encouragement  to  incur  debt  is  beneficial 
either  to  a  single  community  or  to  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  .such  investments 
are  always  the  most  safe.  There  are  bad  mortgages  as 
well  as  good  ones.  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  matter 
of  history  that  this  system  of  doing  business  by  running 
into  debt,  encouraged  by  lcgi,slation,  has  been  attended 
by  serious  evils. 

Indeed,  the  whole  vast  increase  of  public  indebtedness 
with  the  consequent  prodigality  and  wastefulness  in  the 
use  of  public  money  has  been  thus  encouraged.  Munic- 
ipalities, owing  to  this  demand  by  bauks  aud  the  invest- 
ors of  trust  funds  for  investnieuls  in  indebtedness,  have 
been  encouraged  to  borrow  immense  sums  for  local  pur- 
poses often  not  needed.  The  same  tendency  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  exemption  of  many  public  debts 
from  taxation. 

It  is  a  serious  question  whether  government  has  not 
gone  too  far  in  this  direction.  The  features  of  modern 
business  arc  its  enormous  indebtedness  and  the  necessity 
for  meeting  the  resulting  fixed  charges.  As  a  conse- 
quence, in  railroads,  for  example,  where  the  road  has 
been  built   with   indebtedness,  lasses  generally  fall  on 
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the  bondholders,  who  have  had  nothitig^  to  do  with  the 
management  or  control  of  the  road.  ^H 

The  suggestions  that  I  have  made,  although  cnHfe^ 
Tiave  been  running  in  my  mind  for  many  years.     I  be- 
lieve that  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  savings 
deposits  in  question,  the  whole  subject  is  worthy  of  the 
careful  attention  of  such  a  distinguished  body  of  exj 
as  this. 

Discussion. 


oi  tue 
rxpct|| 


Professor  Franklin  H.  Oiddings:  I  wish  to  thank 
Mr.  Fairchild  for  his  clear  and  straightfor\vard  state- 
ments upon  the  question  under  discussion.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  there  has  been  growing  up  iu  the  minds  of  those 
who  usually  are  called  the  "plain  people,*'  a  feeling  of 
hostility  toward  that  class  which  is  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  great  mass  of  capital  that  is  used  in  carr>'iug 
on  the  business  of  the  nation.  This  feeling  is  perilous 
to  business^  to  politics  and  to  law.  It  is  due  to  a  con- 
viction that  investments  in  strictly  productive  enter- 
prises are  unsafe,  and  that  the  only  safe  channels  of  in- 
vestment are  the  savings  banks,  govcrmnent  loans^  and 
other  fonns  of  indebtedness,  all  carefully  guarded  by 
law.  It  has  been  this  conviction  that  has  brought 
pressure  to  bear  on  legislatures  to  increase  the  stringency 
of  laws  relating  to  savings. 

All  the  money  that  is  put  into  productive  or  acquisitive 
investment*;  comes  from  one  of  three  sources :  first, 
the  profits  of  great  businesses;  second,   those  of  the 
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small  businesses ;  thirds  the  savings  of  the  wajje-eani- 
inp  workingincn.  If  a  sense  of  business  solidarity  is  to 
be  maiuLaiucd  in  the  comiiiunily,  ace uin illations  from 
these  three  sources  should  not  be  separated  in  investment. 
By  means  of  his  investment  the  -workingman  who  saves 
should  be  made  to  feci  that  he  has  the  same  stake,  in 
kind,  in  the  equality  of  law,  and  in  the  stability  of  so- 
ciety that  the  man  of  the  big  business  has. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  however^  the  workingman  does 
not  experience  this  feeling  for  the  reason  that  he  seldom 
directly  puts  his  accumulations  into  the  great  business 
enterprises.  When  now  and  then  he  docs  so,  he  too 
often  loses  his  money.  As  a  consequence  he  believes 
tltat  such  investments  are  unsafe  aud  that  bis  earnings 
arc  liable  to  be  used  in  stock-gambling  operations  which 
bring  nothing  to  him,  but  enrich  others. 

Partly  owing  to  this  state  of  affairs,  and  partly  to  the 
conditions  explained  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  the  owners  of 
small  accumulations  of  capital  invest  tliem  in  safe  bonds 
or  deposit  them  in  savings  banks.  One  result  is  that 
when  such  men  do  venture  beyond  these  limits,  having 
had  almost  no  experience  in  trne  investment,  they  usu- 
ally speculate  in  the  enterprises  that  are  most  luridly 
advertised  by  promoters.  The  coiisciinence  has  been 
that  during  the  last  few  year.>;  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  has  been  s^^uandcred  in  reckless  anticipation  of 
future  business  which  has  failed  to  materialize.  No  one 
can  look  upon  the  condition  of  things  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi River  without  seeing  that  millions  of  capital  have 
been  not  invested,  but  sunk  in  trolley  and  cable  roads,. 
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built  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  future  use,  iu  streets 
that  were  opened  and  paved  before  there  was  any  demand 
for  thcni,  in  gas  plants  that  were  not  wanted,  in  hotcb 
that  werene\'er  used,  and,  indeed,  in  all  manner  of  thingii 
in  anticipation  of  business  that  lias  not  come  and  kHII  not 
coine  for  a  jjeneration.  The  drain  has  been  from  people 
who  knew  nothing  of  productive  business  in\'cslmcnts, 
but  who  were  deluded  by  llic  representations  of  inter- 
ested parties  "of  well  establislied  Christian  character," 
as  the  advertisements  phrase  it.  The  only  way  to  cor- 
rect this  state  of  things  is  to  interest  the  owner  of  small 
accumulations  of  capital  in  the  sound  producti\'e  busi- 
nesses of  thecomraunity.  Tothiseud  three  things  must 
be  a-*^suTed :  first,  that  stocks  as  distinguished  from 
bonds  shall  really  represent  j)roperty,  and  that  stocks 
shall  be  treated  by  boards  of  directors  as  property  and 
not  as  potential  values  to  be  used  in  jjamhlinjj  operations; 
second,  that  the  laws  governing  the  responsibility  of  di- 
rectors and  the  management  of  business  operations  shall 
be  enforced  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  c(]uality  and 
strictness  ;  third,  that  there  shall  be  some  means  of  dis* 
tingiiishing  between  b<ma  fide  and  merely  speculative 
bnsiuess. 

The  second  requirement  I  will  leave  to  the  afternoon 
discussion.  The  first  and  third  requirements  involve  the 
question  of  a  distribution  of  risks.  The  man  of  small 
property  cannot  wisely  assume  the  risk  of  putting  all  his 
accumulations  in  one  enterprise.  The  savings  bank  is 
merely  an  agent  for  the  depositor.  WHiy  should  not  its 
officers  advise  depositors  about  productive  investments 
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aiui  assist  them  at  a  minimum  cost  to  distribute  their 
risks?  Buying  aud  selling  securities  on  a  small  scale  is 
expensive.  Savings  banks  could  undertake  this  service 
at  a  relatively  low  rate.  The  average  rate  of  interest  on 
properly  distributed  investments  in  prorluctivc  enter- 
prises should  be  larger  than  on  a  deposit  in  a  savings 
bank. 

My  stiggestion  then  is  that  we  should  tf)-  to  interest 
the  man  with  a  small  accnmulation  of  capital  directly  in 
sound  productive  enterprises  and  thereby  create  in  the 
community  a  stronger  business  solidarity  than  there  is 
at  present. 

Professor  Joseph  F.  Johnson  :  The  last  ten  years 
have  been  very  trying  to  investors.  In  the  early  eighties 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  railroads  and  mortgages  on 
western  farm  lands  promised  and  paid  attractive  rates  of 
interest.  But  investors  no  longer  have  confidence  ia 
railway  securities.  Investments  in  western  lauds  have 
also  lost  their  popularity.  A  western  fanner  cannot 
now  get  within  car  shot  of  a  man  who  has  any  money 
to  lend.  The  earning  power  of  street  railway  properties 
is  very  large  and  there  is  no  danger  from  competition  \ 
yet  stock  watering,  mysterious  bond  issues  and  general 
secrecy  as  to  their  financial  operations  have  given  their 
securities  a  speculative  character  and  the  average  in- 
vestor is  afraid  of  them. 

Then  there  was  the  British  fad  for  capitalizing  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  with  wtiicli  a  great  many  investors 
were  taken  only  a  few  years  ago.     The  .American  in- 
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vestor  lias  learned  that  men  who  have  built  up  an  in- 
dustrial enterprise  and  know  all  about  it  arc  not  Hfcely 
to  sell  it  for  less  than  it  is  worth.  I  cannot  learn  thai 
a  single  one  of  the  indiLstries  internationally  floated  four 
or  five  years  ago  has  been  successful.  Most  of  them 
have  been  absolute  failures  and  the  lirttish  investor  is 
now  about  as  shy  and  suspicious  of  Yankee  iudiLstries  as  _ 
he  is  of  Yankee  railways.  B 

Now  what  have  wc  left  for  the  small  investor? 
Nothing  but  city  bonds,  state  bonds  and  government 
bonds,  and  mortgages  on  city  real  estate.  He  can  in- 
vest in  these  directly  or  he  can  do  it  indirectly  through 
the  mediuui  uf  the  savings  bank,  the  insurance  company 
and  the  building  and  loan  association.  The  indirect 
method  is  the  more  couveiiieut  for  investors  with  small 
sums  at  their  disposal,  and  during  a  period  of  dull  times 
a  savings  bank  is  preferred  because  it  imposes  no  re- 
sponsibility on  the  depositor  with  regard  to  future  in-S 
vestments.  So  at  the  present  time  wc  may  expect  to 
find  that  savings  deposits  are  increasing  more  rapidly 
tliau  coiumercial  deposits,  and  that  i.s  exactly  what  we 
do  find  set  forth  in  the  report  of  tlie  Comptroller  of  tht 
Currency.  Since  1890  the  .savings  deposits  of  the 
counlrj.'  have  grown  from  one  aud  one-half  billions  to 
nearly  twobillions, a  gainof  27^r>  ;  while  the  commercial 
deposits  have  grown  from  2,600  million  to  2,900  million 
a  gaiu  of  only  13^.  The  difference  in  the  last  tw 
years  is  more  striking.  Since  1S94  savings  deposits  have 
increased  II  ^r,  while  commercial  deposits  stand  today 
where  they  stood  at  that  lime. 
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r  In  view  of  lliese  facts  one  can  hardly  subscribe  to  the 
pDpnlar  notion  that  the  growth  of  savings  bank  deposits 
is  an  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the  countrj-.  On 
Uie  contrary,  it  would  be  uiort  rt-tisonablc  to  hold  that 
they  measure  the  depths  of  its  adversity.  In  ordinar>' 
times  there  are  two  classes  of  depositors:  first,  the  con- 
stitutional saver  who  knows  nothing  about  business ; 
second,  the  enterprising  man  who  is  accumulating  an 
investment  fund.  Now  a  panic  and  a  period  of  depres- 
sion introduce  to  the  savings  bank  a  third  class  of  cus- 
tomers. Tlicy  arc  the  men  who  in  ordinar)'  times  are 
independent  investors  or  managers  of  small  business  en- 
terprises. Hard  times  lessen  the  deposits  of  the  first 
two  classes,  but  their  withdrawals  are  more  than  offset 
by  the  deposits  of  the  third  class. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  ]>ersonnel  of  savings  bank 
depositors  is  now  of  an  extraordinarj'  character.  Pro- 
fessor Kinlcy  might  not  have  found,  if  he  had  made  his 
investigation  in  1893  or  in  1889,  that  52%  of  the  sav- 
ings deposits  are  made  in  the  form  of  checks.  I  doubt 
if  checks  are  used  mucli  by  depositors  of  iht  first  and 
second  classes.  But  in  the  case  of  the  third  class  we 
would  naturally  expect  the  use  of  checks,  for  many  of 
these  depositors  simply  transfer  accounts  from  commer- 
cial banks  to  savings  banks. 

It  seems  to  nie  a  begging  of  the  question  to  ascribe 
the  present  pcriilcxitics  of  the  investor  to  excessive  com- 
petition, to  the  organization  of  trusts,  to  overcapitali- 
zation, or  to  mismanagement.  It  is  in  the  conditions 
which  have  made  competition  hurtful  and  combination 
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necesmy,  vliidi  have  prompted  o\TTcapitaIi»iuon  and 
tempted  men  into  dangerous  ventures — ^it  is  in  these 
coodidoos  that  we  shall  find  the  caosc  of  the  baTiennes? 
of  the  hivcsUnent  field. 


Mr.  Sheppard  Homans :  Building  and  loan  assocta- 
doos  Dot  only  induce  saving,  thrift  and  economy,  but  also 
present  advantages  to  depositors  who  keep  np  these  con- 
ditions. This  is  not  so  in  savings  banlcs  where  with- 
drawal of  (^posits  is  at  wUL  Although  building  and  loon 
associations  are  compatati'vely  recent,  >'et  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  a  peculiar  result  kA  the  many  building  and 
loan  associations  is  that  there  are  but  M  families  to  a 
honse  in  that  city,  while  in  New  York  there  are  j.82 
families  to  a  house.  The  reserve  deposits  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  conid,  with  adx'antage  to  the  ownets 
thereof,  be  treated  with  advantage  upon  principles  sim* 
ilarto  those  go\'eming  building  and  loan  associations; 
and  in  that  e\xnt  perhaps  one-half  of  the  deposits  in 
savings  banks  could  witlt  advantage  be  placed  in  cou- 
nection  with  life  insurance. 

Investment  has  no  necessary  connection  with  life  insnr' 
ance,  but  snch  connection  has  its  advantages.  The  in- 
vestments of  the  future  can  be  made  much  more  1>ene> 
ficial  to  the  investors  if  the  germ  idea  represented  by 
the  building  and  loan  association  principle  be  adopted 
in  connection  therewith.  The  great  desideratum  in  re- 
gard to  sa\-ings  is  to  present  to  people  the  chance  to  de- 
posit periodically  certain  sums  npon  which  a  witt^^ 
drawal  perudty  is  imposed  and  where  the  advantage  of     ' 
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persistence  is  manifest  aiul  siibstnntial.  An  institution 
in  Brooklyn,  called  "Thrift/*  presents  such  opportun- 
ities. A  contract  is  niacie  with  the  depositor,  who  agrees 
to  pay  in  a  certain  sum  every  month  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  In  return  he  is  guaranteed  the  principal  with 
compound  interest  at  six  per  cent.  In  New  York  is  aii 
institution  nio<^leled  on  the  Tlirkbeck  Building  and  Loan 
Association  of  London,  England.  Tliis  latter  institu- 
tion is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and  during 
the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  it  repaid  ;^2i7,cxio,ooo  to 
depositors  and  investors.  Its  branches  include  a  bank, 
a  frecliold  land  society  which  gives  opportunity  to  de- 
positors to  purchase  homes  by  means  of  monthly  pay- 
ments; the  Birkbcck  Sliarc  and  Security  Trust,  which 
purchases  shares  of  stock  for  depositors  ;  and  the  Birk- 
beck  Property  and  Investment  Tnist,  which  purchases 
real  estate  for  its  niembers.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
tliis  stage  of  development  of  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation iu  America. 

Tlicsc  building  and  !oan  organizations  may  be  made 
not  only  as  safe,  reliable  and  secure  as  the  savings  banks, 
but  much  more  so.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  man- 
agers are  not  trained  in  finance,  but  are  well-infonned 
only  in  regard  to  real  estate  and  real  estate  securities. 
I  look  forward  to  great  results  from  investments 
in  life  insurance  in  the  future.  Although  there  is 
no  necessary  connection  between  life  insurance  and 
investment,  yet  there  are  special  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  such  connection  if  made  and  carried 
on  iu  tlie  proper  manner.     If  owners  of  life  insurance 
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policies  only  knew  that  their  funds  would  be  much 
more  productive  if  combined  Ti'itti  the  building  and  lean 
methods,  much  profit  would  be  derived  by  them  from 
this  knowledge.  The  policy  holder  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  at  will,  but  if  investment  in  life  in- 
surance were  entirely  separated  from  pnrc  iusiirancc, 
the  former  wontd  stand  on  its  own  merits  as  investment. 
There  are  two  sides  to  lite  insurance — the  endowment 
and  the  insurance  features.  An  excellent  plan  would  be 
to  decrease  the  pnre  insurance  as  the  investment  acctim- 
nlatcs.  Life  insurance  is  an  evidence  of  a  high  coiidiciou 
of  civilizaliou  and  prcKluclive  of  a  great  amount  of  good, 
but  the  system  is  still  susceptible  of  improvemcnL      ^^ 

Dr.  C  W.  Macfarlane  :  The  gist  of  this  whole  qucfr 
tion  lies  in  the  fact  that  prior  to  1873  workingmen  in- 
vested tlicir  savings  in  the  purchase  of  houies^  while 
they  DOW  decline  this  form  of  investment  and  insist 
upon  depositing  their  money  in  savings  banks.  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  has  urged  that  new  forms  of  investments 
must  be  devised  that  will  prove  more  attractive  to  this 
class  of  capitalists.  But  liow  can  wc  hope  to  find  an  in- 
vestment that  will  yield  anything  hke  the  return  oQinc^ 
them  by  the  owning  of  their  own  homes.  ^^^H 

Take  the  average  deposit  in  savings  banks  as  given  br 
Mr.  Fairchild,  in  round  numbers  S400.  This  would  Ix 
about  ono^uartcr  the  price  of  the  average  workingmau's 
house.  With  this  snm  he  can  readily  negotiate  the  pur- 
chase of  a  home, — I  speak  now  of  Philadelphia  experience 
— which  will  net  him  \o%  to  15^  on  hisinvcstracnt 
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I  $400.  These  figures  may  seem  high.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  difficulty  in  showing  the  return  of  loj^  on  a 
perfectly  safe  iuvestmentt  provided  he  can  be  sure  of 
employment  within  reasonable  distance  of  his  home. 

How  then  is  it  that  with  a  safe  investment  at  10^ 
open  to  him,  lie  prefers  a  less  assured  investment  at  3  %  ? 
Why,  again,  is  it  that  prior  to  1S73  he  did  so  invest  his 
money,  while  since  that  date  he  has  increased  his  hold- 
ings in  the  savings  batiks? 

Here,  it  seems  to  nie,  we  come  to  the  root  of  this 
whole  question.  The  indiistria]  disturbances  and  con- 
sequent uncertainty  of  cinptoyment  that  has  prevailed 
since  1873,  have  made  it  nnwi.se  for  him  to  pnrcha.se  a 
home,  while  at  the  same  time  tliey  have  raised  the  mar- 
ginal nlilily  of  money  in  a  readily  available  fonn,  as 
when  deposited  in  a  savings  bank,  subject  to  two  weeks 
call. 

No  devising  of  new  fonn.5  of  invcstuicut  will  solve 
the  problem  ;  the  disease — nncertaintyof  employment — 
is  too  deeply  rooted  for  any  snch  remedy. 


Mr.  Thomas  L.  Orccne:  The  point,  that  faults  in 
debt  financiering  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  trouble, 
has  not  been  emphasized  enough.  For  example,  in  rail- 
road building,  in  order  that  the  projectors  may  get  profits 
commensurate  to  risk,  they  bond  tlie  road  to  its  full 
value  or  as  near  thereto  as  they  can,  and  then  take  the 
stock  for  their  pains  or  give  away  the  stock  as  a  bonus 
on  the  sale  of  the  bonds.  But  the  blame  of  such 
methods  Lies  largely  with  llie  public  which  allows  mer- 
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candle  Snns  to  make  what  profits  they  please  or  are  able 
to  make  and  limits  corporations  to  a  profit  of  5  ^f  or 
thereabouts.  There  are  better wa>'5  to  build  a  railroad: 
bond  it  fur  say,  half  its  value,  and  look  to  the  fuluie  to 
increase  the  total  value  of  the  road. 

Corporations  ought  to  be  allowed  to  realize  a  good 
profit.  It  would  be  better  for  the  community  to  allow 
high  rates  of  di\ndcnd  than  to  force  a  corporation  to  pay 
555  or  fy%  on  a  stock  that  is  40^  water.  This  5%-stem 
of  paying  a  low  rate  of  ditndends  upon  a  much  watered 
stock  is  also  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  pub* 
lie,  since  the  corporation  cannot  then  so  easily  cut  down 
this  rate  of  dindcnd  when  improvements  become 
necessary. 

The  principle  pursued  in  savings  bank  investments  is 
to  place  the  money  in  debts.  The  difficulty  we  labor 
nnder  is  the  abuse  of  the  principle  of  credit.  A  man 
does  not  take  chances  in  productive  business  when  he  in- 
vests in  a  debt  Shares  in  corporations  generally  speak- 
ing should  not  be  called  investments.  The  modem 
business  man  cannot  carry  on  his  btisiness  at  all  without 
running  into  debt  The  point  to  be  insisted  upon  is 
that  borrowing  must  cease  when  still  on  the  safe  side 
of  the  enterprise.  The  improvement  regarding  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  lies  mainly  along  the  line  of 
getting  the  participation  in  their  management  of  men 
of  ofFairs  and  financiers.  The  standard  of  nianagtf^y 
has  not  been  high  enough.  ^| 

Abuse  of  the  power  of  loaning  or  borrowing  money 
is  largely  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  discontent  T 
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West  evidently  believes  that  part  of  the  low  due  to 
failure  of  crops  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  lender  of 
money. 


Mr.  Thomas  G.  Slieannan:  I  think  that  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  public  to  allow  railroads  to  pay  handsome 
dividends  has  been  over-sla'ed.  I  know  of  no  public 
sentiment  anywhere,  which  would  not  allow  them  to 
pay  more  than  d'/o  upon  an  actual  hivestment.  Many 
roads  have  in  fact  paid  lo'/o  dividends  on  their  stock, 
continuously,  without  complaint  from  the  public. 

What  enli^^itened  public  sentiment  ought  to  object  to 
is  the  ijiving  to  corporations,  for  nothing,  valuable  fran- 
chises upon  public  highways,  and  other  public  property. 
The  state  ought  to  remain  the  ultimate  owner  of  such 
franchises,  leasing  them  only  for  a  term  of  years  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Such  franchises,  moreover,  are  not 
taxed  at  all  in  proportion  to  their  real  value.  Indeed 
street  railroad  franchises,  which  constitute  frequently 
•j^'^,  of  the  entire  value  of  the  corporate  property,  and 
always  constitute  the  whole  of  the  stock  value,  arc  in 
genera!  not  taxed  at  all. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fairchild, 
it  is  true  that  there  has  been  an  unfortunate  increase  of 
mortgage  debt  in  this  country,  to  the  discouragement  of 
investment  in  direct  enterprise.  It  is  true  also  tliat  a 
premium  is  put  upon  mortgages,  by  our  savings  bauk 
system,  under  which  such  banks  are  hardly  allowed  to 
invest  in  anything  else.  It  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter for  the  railroads  themselves  if  they  had  never  been 
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permitted  to  mortgage  tlieir  property,  but  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  issue  of  debenture  stock.  This  is  the 
general  rule  iu  England,  where  it  has  worked  ver>-  well ; 
but  it  would  probably  be  impossible  now  lo  adopt  such 
a  rule  in  this  countr)*.  Meanwhile  no  prndent  investor 
of  trust  funds  would  ever  put  them  into  stock,  which 
might  at  any  time  be  entirely  wiped  out  by  the  un- 
limited authority  of  directoi"s  to  issue  mortgages. 

The  liability  of  savings  banks  to  be  called  upon  sud- 
denly for  deposits,  which  led  to  a  severe  stringeucy  i» 
money  last  October,  might  be  largely  cured  by  savnngs 
banks  allowing  higher  interest  on  deposits  made  for 
definite  tcnns  of  six  mouths  or  more,  than  on  those  for 
short  terms. 

The  immense  lucrease  of  savings  bank  deposits  is  noi 
conclusive  evidence  of  general  prosfwiily.  Nine-tenths 
of  their  deposits  and  depositors  are  found  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  Chicago  aud  Sau  Francisco.  There  are 
nominally  more  depositors  iu  Massachusetts  than  the 
whole  number  of  adult  males  in  the  state.  The  fact  is, 
of  course,  that  deposits  are  duplicated  in  immense  num- 
bers ;  and  the  nominal  5,000,000  saWngs  bank  depositors 
do  not  represent  a^i  many  as  3,000,000  difTerent  persons. 
These  deposits  are  constantly  paraded  as  being  the  sav 
ings  of  workingiucn  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
deposits  arc  probably  not  made  by  persons  who  are  de- 
pendent for  their  living  upon  their  daily  labor.  Great 
numbers  of  well-to-do  families  keep  several  accounts  in 
saving  banks.  Most  people  would,  in  the  long  run,  be 
better  off  if  they  deposited  all  their  savings  in  such 
banks. 
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Tendcruy  in  InvfstmenU  and  Economic  Effects. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Newcomb:  I  cannot  agree  with  the  last 
speaker.  The  only  adequate  cause  that  can  be  assigned 
for  the  "Granger"  legislation  is  the  belief,  once  com- 
raou  among  the  people  of  the  West,  and  particularly 
those  occupied  in  agricnltwral  pursuits,  that  railway 
profits  were  too  high  and  represented  extortionate 
cliargcs  for  transportation  senices.  This  difficulty  was 
largely  brought  upon  the  railways  by  their  own  dishon- 
est but  frequent  practice  of  borrowing  money  to  pay, 
maiuly  to  uou-resideut  stockholders,  unearned  dividends, 
often  as  high  as  loj^  per  annum. 

That  a  popular  prejudice  against  what  are  considered 
too  high  returns  upon  the  capital  of  corporations  exists, 
is  also  shown  by  the  frequent  classification  of  railways,  in 
maximum  rate  legislation,  according  to  their  gross  earn- 
ings per  mile,  with  permission  to  make  higher  charges 
o  those  showing  the  lower  average ;  also  by  provisions 
in  charters  limiting  rates  of  dividends. 

Professor  C.  S.  Walker  :  It  is  not  difficult  to  sec  why 
so  many  persoTis  prefer  to  invest  in  industrial  stocks 
rather  than  deposit  in  savings  bauks.  It  is  because  of 
apparent  chances  of  increased  return  iu  the  former  in- 
vestment over  the  latter.  Unfortunately  the  element  of 
safety  is  not  taken  account  of  in  the  way  it  should  be. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  methods  pursued  in  the 
manipulation  of  a  very  successful  business.  The  pri- 
vate firm  finding  it  has  made  a  large  profit  and  under- 
standing that  as  soon  as  this  becomes  widely  known, 
other  competitors  will  euter  the  field  and  so  lower 
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profits,  capitalizes  the  business  reor^nized  as  a  co 
ation,  at  an  increased  valuation,  sells  the  stock,  easilv 
floated  owing  to  the  di^-ideuds  that  can  be  i^aid  on  it, 
and  then  sells  out,  realizing  immediately  the  highest 
possible  returns  to  be  had  by  contitiiiing  in  Ihc  business 
for,  say  ten  years,  taking  for  granted  that  the  high  rate 
of  profit  realized  at  the  beginning  will  continue.  Such 
manipulation  is,  however,  a  source  of  danger  lo  llie  i 
vcslor. 

WTiy  savings  banks  contain  so  much  capital  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  at  once  understood  when  we  are  told  that 
such  deposits  pay  little  or  no  taxes,  while  most  otliei 
capital  pays  $15  per  thousand  doUan^. 


1 
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Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould ;  The  heart  of  this  matter  was 
touched  when  the  point  was  made  that  the  present  diffi- 
culties are  largely  due  to  the  inordinate  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  and  investments  made  in  debts,  after  taking- fl 
into  account  tbc  indebtedness  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  carr)ing  on  of  productive  businesses  under  niodcru  _ 
economic  conditions.  ^ 

The  real  reason  for  comparative  decline  of  investnieuts 
in  building  and  loan  associations,  a  fact  which  has  just 
been  adverted  to,  is  that  workingmcn  arc  fccliug  thai 
these  associations  are  good  for  tlie  lender,  but  dear  for 
the  borrower.  There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this,  forf 
the  assodatious  often  divide  abnormal  profits  due  to 
premiums,  high  rates  of  interest,  forfeitures,  etc.  I  am 
connected  with  the  New  York  City  aud  Suburban 
Homes  Company,  which  is  a  business  corporation  in- 
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Jng  to  pay  5jf  in  investments  while  carrying  on  the 
phitati trophic  work  cf  erecting  model  leuements  and 
suburban  homes  for  laborers.  Shares  in  the  coinpauy 
have  been  put  at  Sio  apiece  in  order  to  induce  the 

js  to  invest  in  this  safe  company  rather  than  in 
wildcat  speculations.  The  first  milHou  dollars  were 
subscribed  during  the  past  Ihrcc  weeks  and  73^?^  of  the 
stockholders  hold  less  than  S500  worth  of  stock  apiece. 
It  is  perfectly  possible,  as  tins  case  shows,  to  attract  the 
savings  of  the  masses  towards  institutions  with  the 
proper  men  at  the  head  who  will  be  trusted  by  the  peo- 
pic.  When  the  people  feel  that  an  investment  is  every 
bit  as  safe  as  a  savings  bank  deposit,  while  better  inter- 
est is  at  the  same  time  offered,  they  will  naturally  place 
their  money  where  it  will  bring  in  to  them  the  largest 
returns. 


Mr.  Horace  White  :  I  think  there  is  much  to  besaid 
in  favor  of  the  restrictions  which  the  law  throws  around 
the  investments  of  savings  banks  although  these  may 
be  carried  to  an  extreme.  Men  who  handle  millions 
often  lose  their  heads.  Everything  they  touch  becomes 
itrttleur  de  rose.  Look  at  the  great  railroads  and  "  in- 
dustrials" thai  lie  prostrate  to-day.  You  heard  a  gentle- 
man say  just  now  that  if  he  had  put  all  his  money  in 
savings  banks  .six  years  ago  he  wonld  be  worth  $400,000 
more  than  he  is  today.  If  I  had  put  all  of  my  surplus 
iu  .savings  banlcs  at  3^  interest,  from  the  time  when  I 
began  to  have  a  surplus,  I  would  be  a  richer  man  than 
1  am.     Since  the  main  object  of  savings  banks  is  sav- 
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iug,  rather  than  interest,  I  repeat  that  there  is  much 
be  said  for  legal  restrictions  on  their  investments. 


Mr.  Fairchild  :  I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  \vhat 
Mr.  White  has  just  said  with  his  usual  position  upon 
these  questions  of  the  relation  of  government  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

In  my  opinion,  government  protection  often  goes  loo 
far,  rather  than  not  far  enough.  At  tlic  same  time  the 
government  has  omitted  its  greatest  opportunity  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  investors  when  it  has  allowed  cor- 
porations to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence  in  the 
contracting  of  debts.  Perliaps  the  best  thing  ihc  go\- 
ernnient  could  do  in  the  way  of  safeguard,  is  to  prohibit 
bonded  indebtedness.  Would  there  not  be  a  more  hope- 
ful outlook  for  the  future  if  this  had  been  done  long 
ago?  On  the  contrary,  governments,  national^  state 
and  municipal,  have  really  encouraged  and  fostered  the 
growth  of  corporate  indehtedness  by  aiding  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  and  other  improvements  demand- 
ing vast  amounts  of  borrowed  money  for  their  creation, 
where  such  constnictJons  were  not  needed  and  where, 
in  consequence,  there  could  be  no  return  to  the  in\'«tor 
in  these  undertakings,  and  which  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  had  to  end  in  failure,  loss  and  ruin. 
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Discussion. — The   Duty  op  the  Government  To- 
ward THE  Invrstok. 


rORXrUiTBD    BY  TKK  I.KADXK,  MIOrBMOll  AKTllVli  T.   NADI.BV,  YAl-B 
UNIVNKUTV. 

I.  The  application  lo  modem  corporate  busbesR  of  legal  tradUJoua 
estEibtiahd  in  the  dBys  of  fimallcr  iiKltiS'lrinl  operations,  results  in 
practices  which,  while  nol  technically  fraudulciit,  have  an  effect  ou 
the  invcfllor  HiialoyoUH  to  tlixl  orcoiniii«rciBl  fraudt. 

3.  (a)  Some  of  these  practices  cau  be  preveuted  by  sCatuteR  provid- 
ing for  puMicity  of  accoiiiitit. 

(b)  Otbcrs  can  be  prevented  bj  the  prohibition  of  director's 
contracts. 

(c)  Ncitber  of  these  iiitcrrcrenecain  bcbalf  ofthe  investor  would 
1>«  likely  to  do  any  Iikmii  nt  iill  pruporttooNte  to  tb«  good  to  be  ex* 
pect«il  from  it. 

3.  5till  oilier  evils  can  be  prevented  by  imposing  on  tlie  promoters 
of  new  enlerpisea  h  Npef iiil  liNbilily,  civil  acid  criminal,  for  tbc  correct- 
ncM  of  their  rrpresentalions;  sud  in  tbiH  cftse  also  th>e  balance  ofKOod 
over  ewil  which  niijilit  be  expected  from  a  cbange,  though  less  clear 
tliHn  in  the  two  former  iuatances,  aeetns  sufficient  to  warrant  a  move- 
ment in  its  favor, 


Professor  Hadley :  Some  of  the  theses  which  were  to 
be  considered  this  afternoon  have  been  examined  this 
morning.  In  order  to  narrow  tlie  discussion  I  shall  de- 
vote iny  attention  more  especially  to  the  third  of 
the  printed  theses ;  that  is,  the  one  declaring  that 
certain  dangers  to  which  investors  in  modern  cor- 
porations arc  subject  can  be  prevented  by  imposing  on 
the  promoters  of  new  enterprises  a  special  liability,  ci\HI 
and  criminal,  for  the  correctness  of  their  representations, 
and  that  the  balance  of  good  over  evil  which  might  be 
expected  from  such  a  change  warrants  a  moveiuent  in 
its  favor. 
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There  has  been  a  tetideucy  throughout  the  history  ol 
jurisprudence  to  make  the  investor  look  more  a:id  uiore 
to  things  for  security  than  to  persons.  But  with  tlie  mod- 
ern growth  of  large  corporations  it  has  become  a  vital 
matter  to  put  more  responsibility  npon  the  perssns 
directing  the  corporation's  aSairs. 

It  Ls  an  important  question  whether  the  directois  (rf  a 
corporation  are  to  be  l-jokcd  upon  as  the  tnistees  or  as 
the  agents  of  the  investors?  U  as  the  agents,  then  the 
investors  arc  much  more  limited  as  to  their  rights  than 
if  the  directors  are  trustees.  It  has  been  generally  held 
in  this  country  that  dircctoTs  arc  agents  \  and  according 
to  this  bond-holders  do  not  rely  at  all  upon  the  personnel 
of  the  management  to  satisfy  their  claims  but  upou  the 
property  of  the  corporation.  But,  in  fact,  directors  difter 
from  agents  in  that  directors  are  elected  by  those  who 
cannot  exercise  constant  supervision  over  them,  while 
agents  are  appointed  by  those  who  can.  Under  these 
conditions^  directors  can  diminish  the  property  of  the 
stockholders  to  almost  any  extent  tlicy  may  wish,  being 
etitirely  beyond  control  of  the  stockholders  dnriug  the 
time  for  which  they  were  elected  to  act  as  r^jents  of  the 
stockholders.  So  also  liave  these  directors  the  power  to 
diminish  to  a  very  great  extent  the  property  upon  which 
bond-holders  depend  for  repayment  of  their  loans. 

How  can  these  evils  be  remedied  ?  One  way  is  by 
making  possible  for  stockholders  and  bondholders  to 
know  what  is  being  done  ;  that  is,  by  publicity.  There 
ouglit  to  be  a  publication  from  time  to  time  of  the  af- 
fairs of  all  corporatioiis,  and  liiesc  reports  ought  to  beso 
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published  as  to  be  easily  understood  bj'  tbe  ordinary  in- 
vestor. The  government  ought  also  to  make  careful  in- 
vestigations into  the  affairs  of  certain  kinds  of  corpora- 
tions and  publish  the  results.  Savings  bank  deposits, 
life  insurance,  etc.,  are  so  protected  ;  and  it  is  ujifortunate 
that  these  preferential  advantages  are  not  accorded  to 
investors  generally. 

In  the  second  place,  many  of  the  present  evils  in 
modern  corporations  arc  traccihle  to  the  practice  of  di- 
rectors in  converting  money,  belonging  to  the  company, 
to  their  own  uses.  For  instance,  directors  may  award 
to  themselves  a  contract  to  do  work  for  $1,000,000 
which  costs  but  §500,000,  at  corresponding  loss  to  the 
stockholders  or  bondholders.  The  remedy  for  this  evil 
is  to  have  a  law  prohibiting  all  directors  from  making 
contracts  v.nth  themselves,  ■which  would  prevent  them 
from  using  the  company's  money,  and  would  thus  place 
them  practically  in  the  position  of  trustees  instead  of 
agents..  Where  this  system  would  prevent  the  making  of 
one  good  contract,  it  would  probably  prevent  the  mak- 
ing of  a  tliousand  evil  ones.  In  England  a  director  is 
practically  a  trustee;  and  the  principle  has  worked  ex- 
tremely well. 

Another  way  in  which  present  evils  might  be  miti- 
gated would  he  through  the  .system  in  nse  in  parts  of 
continental  Europe.  This  is  by  means  of  placing  in- 
crea.sed  responsibility  upon  promoters.  Many  disa-sters 
and  wrongs  have  arisen  from  the  too  great  facility 
afforded  to  the  promotion  of  unsound  enterprises,  the 
directors  of  which  have  not  been  held  responsible  for  the 
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ruin  they  caused.  Iii  Germany  the  promoters  of  new 
enterprises  are  subject  to  special  responsibilities  during 
a  certain  period  that  may  be  called  the  period  of  tncn- 
batioii.  During  this  time  they  are  required  tocarrjout 
the  promises  that  they  make  in  their  prospectuses  under 
penalty  of  special  liability.  The  enterprises  during  this 
period  of  probation  are  under  a  high  degree  of  admin- 
istrative oversight.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  ac- 
counts are  verified  and  if  found  correct,  the  promolere 
and  stockholders  are  released  from  special  liability  and 
the  liability  of  all  concerned  is  limited. 

Unfortunately  we  in  the  United  States  have  suffered 
from  the  belief  that  we  have  had  too  few  corporations ; 
and  we  see  now,  too  late,  that  we  have  too  many.  Our 
law  ought  to  advance  in  limiting  the  power  and  increas- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  directors,  as  well  as  by  hold- 
ing promoters  legally  responsible  for  offering  induce- 
ments to  investors  which  the  promoters  never  intend  to 
fulfill  and  indeed  are  often  quite  unable  to  fulfill. 
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Mr.  Skipwith  Wilnior:     Does  the  government  owe 
any  duty  to  investors  in  corporate  securities,  more  than       i 
to  the  holders  of  any  other  kind  of  property  ?  ^| 

If  it  does,  it  must  be  because,  the  corporation  being 
the  creature  of  the  state,  the  right  to  control  carries 
with  it  a  corresponding  obligation. 

How  far  could  interference  on  the  part  of  the  state 
avert  the  heavy  losses  which  constantly  occur  through 
investment  in  corporate  securities? 

The.se  losses  will  Iw  found  to  Ijc  due  generally  to  one 
or  more  of  the  following  causes : 
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1.  A  mistake  in  the  enterprise  itself.  A  corporation 
lias  no  intelligence  except  that  of  the  managers,  and  uo 
govermiienl  supervision  can  stipply  the  want  of  com- 
mon sense  and  business  capacity. 

2.  Over-capitalization,  by  which  the  business  of  the 
corporation  is  expected  to  earn  interest  on  money  that 
was  never  invested. 

3.  The  inability  of  the  owners  of  the  property  to  con- 
trol the  management,  and  lack  of  a  proper  feeling  of 
resiMnsibility  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  the  owners. 

It  often  happens  that  the  beneficial  ownership  of  the 
property  is  fully  represented  by  the  bonded  debt  and 
that  the  stock  which  controls  the  corporation  is  held  by 
those  who  have  bnt  a  small  interest  in  the  property. 
To  this  cause  more  than  any  other  is  attributable  the 
reckles-siiess  with  which  managers  of  corporations  have 
embarked  in  enterprises  which  have  brought  so  many 
of  them  into  insolvency. 

To  these  may  be  added  as  additional  causes  of  em- 
barrasfiment  and  loss  to  those  interested  in  corporate 
securities : 

4.  The  diflicnlty  of  enforcing  the  rights  of  creditors 
of  corporations  through  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the 
courts. 

5.  The  wrongful  and  demoralizing  interference  with 
corporate  rights  by  legislative  bodies,  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  or  the  security  holders,  but  as  a  means  of 
extorting  money  for  those  who  traffic  in  legislation. 

To  remedy  in  part  these  evils,  the  government 
might  very  properly  prescribe  that  the  ostensible  capital 
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of  a  corporation  should  correspond  lo  its  actual  capitaL 
No  action  should  be  taken  which  would  lead  itivestoiq^l 
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to  think  that  the  state  proposes   to  relieve  them  from 
the  necessity  for  vigilance,  but  tlie  state  can  insist  that 
reports  shall  be  made  according  to  established,  forms, 
and  directors  of  the  companies  should  be  made  respo 
hie  for  the  accuracy  of  such  reports. 

If  to  this  is  added  a  system  of  reg^ilar  inspection  of 
accounts  by  a  public  officer  and  a  pnblicattoii  of  his  re- 
port, it  is  probable  that  the  goverument  will  have  done 
as  :n«ch  as  could  be  expected. 

Some  action  ought  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  co 
rations  from  the  unwarranted  attacks  that  arc  made 
upon  them  by  legislative  bodies.  Unless  the  charges 
which  arc  openly  made  in  the  public  press  are  ttu'ruc, 
there  is  not  a  session  of  the  IvCgislalnre  in  thase  states 
where  the  great  trunk  lines  are  located,  where  the  rail- 
road companies  are  not  compelletl  to  pay  heavily  to 
avert  hostile  legislation.  The  money  so  paid  comes 
out  of  the  stockholders,  and  it  is  demoralizing  alike  to 
the  men  who  disburse  it  and  to  tho.se  who  receive  it 
No  system  for  the  protection  of  corporate  investors 
will  be  complete  which  will  not  provide  some  means  to 
prevent  the  pillage  of  the  corporation  by  those  who 
have  gotten  the  control  of  the  powers  of  the  state. 


Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchild  :     It  was  at  one  time  mi 
duty,  as  attornej'-gcneral  for  the  state  of  New  York, 
take  an  active  part  iu  closing  up  the  affairs  of  many 
corporations  of  various  kinds,  andj  in  some  cases,  to  have 
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the  rlirector.";  sent  to  state  prison.  All  this  occniTed  long 
after  tlic  system  of  government  supervision  ami  insiK'e- 
tion  cr.ine  into  existence.  This  system,  experience  has 
shown,  has  been  hut  a  delusion  and  a  trap,  to  ensnare 
investors  who  relied  upon  a  government  protection  of 
their  interests  which  did  not  in  fact  exist. 

Twenty  years  ago,  therefore,  I  held  that  the  most  ad- 
visable thing  to  be  done  in  this  matter  was  for  the  gov- 
ernment lo  make  no  examinations  whatever  into  the  af- 

,rs  or  condition  of  corporations,  but  to  require  from 
;licm  detailed  reports  in  intelligible  fonn,  and  then  to 
hold  to  a  strict  money  and  criminal  liability  all  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  reports,  at  the  same  time 
pcriniltiiig  no  statute  of  limitations  to  operate  in 
the  case  of  such  liability.  I  am  not  now  inclined  to 
modify  these  views  in  any  particular.  The  government 
has  done  a  positive  wrong  by  pretending  to  do  that 
which  it  not  only  did  not  do,  but  which  it  could  not  do. 
Corporations'  accounts  are  easily  manipulated  by  dis- 
honest officers,  and  the  honesty  of  administration  lies 
entirely  with  the  men  who  arc  the  managers  of  the  en- 
terprises. 

Under  the  most  rigid  of  our  systems  of  government 
examination  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  the  managers  of  any 
corporation  to  wreck  it  between  the  dates  of  two  such 
investigations.  And  again,  not  only  is  it  verj'^  easy  lo 
deceive  expert  examiners,  but,  alas!  it  is  only  too  trtJC 
that  it  has  been  possible  in  some  cases  to  corrupt  the 
examining  officers.  It  i.s  but  a  poor  protection  to  lay  upon 
the  government  this  whole  burden  of  keeping  directors 
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honest  After  all,  we  must  depend  more  upon  ourselves 
and  upon  the  cliaracter  and  ability  of  the  men  with 
whom  we  deal  than  upon  the  govenimeut. 

After  1873  the  failure  of  the  govcmmcnl  to  cany  onl 
what  had  been  expected  of  it  in  this  respect  so  shook  tlie 
popular  faith  io  the  ability  of  the  go\*cmmcnt  to  do 
what  it  announced  that  it  has  not  even  jxt  entirely  re- 
covered its  former  position  in  the  public  rc^rd. 

Let  gencnii  laws  be  enacted  to  provide  for  publicity- 
regarding  corporate  ailairs,  but  do  not  depend  for  their 
truth  upon  occasional  governmental  cxaminatious,  but 
rather  upon  the  ability  and  good  faith,  as  well  as 
the  responsibility,  of  those  who  manage  them.  - 

Mr.  Hamilton  S.  Corwin :  A  large  portion  of  my  pro- 
fessional practice  is  the  examination  of  railroad  proper- 
ties for  ia\'estor5.  I,  therefore,  speak  from  the  standpoint 
of  that  class  whose  means  have  built,  developed  and,  in 
some  instances,  now  maintain  the  railroad  system  of  this 
country.  The  managers  to  whose  hands  this  enormous 
vestment  is  entrusted,  are  in  the  main  honest,  and  th 
who  liandle  the  accounts  are  generally  hard  working  a 
conscientious  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  duties. 

Although  it  is  said  that  figures  cannot  lie,  yet  f^itres 
in  connection  witli  misapplied  words  are  frequently  the 
means  of  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  railroad  property.  Nor  are  such  misrepresentations 
always  the  result  of  actual  dishonesty  in  accounting,  but 
are  due  in  many  cases  to  honest  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  the  application  of  certain  terms  and  forms  used 
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in  accoiintiug.  Expediency  aUo  frequently  colors  the 
annual  report  o£  a  railroad,  and  thi&  wilh  clifFerenccs  In 
methods  of  accounting  make  a  fair  comparison  of  the 
real  statiis  of  different  railroads  impossible.  Thus  on  the 
one  hand  wc  see  a  road  prosperous  under  operating  ex- 
penses of  75  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings,  and  its  neighbor, 
less  scrupulous  in  its  methods,  going  into  bankruptcy 
while  apparently  operating  at  60  per  cent.  Such  things 
arc  due  to  the  diversities  in  the  methods  of  railroad  ac- 
counting and  show  the  necessity  of  uuifonnityof  nomen- 
clature and  classification. 

Some  railroads  include  in  miscellaneous  earnings  items 
which  should  be  creditetl  to  jncouie  from  sources  other 
than  the  operation  of  the  road  or  that  clearly  should  be 
credited  to  coristrnclive  account.  Numerous  instances 
might  be  given  of  tlie  abuse  or  misuse  of  balance  sheet 
captions,  showing  that  roads  frequently  cany  on  these 
sheets  as  assets  accounts  of  an  exceedingly  doubtful  or 
entirely  worthless  cliaractcr  in  the  form  of  advance  to 
their  insolvent  allies.  The  official  vocabulary  of  account- 
ing should  be  carefully  considered,  fully  amplified  by  ex- 
planatory notes,  and  then  rigidly  adhered  to  at  all  times 
and  in  all  reports.  With  all  accounts  carefully  classified 
officially,  with  a  recognized  authority  such  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  decide  points  requiring 
interpretation  and  to  rigidly  enforce  compliance,  it  would 
be  entirely  practicable  to  establish  uniformity  in  railroad 
accounting,  and  the  intelligent  investor  would  thereby 
have  his  interests  well  protected. 
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Professor  Wm.  W.  Folwell :  The  new  attitude 
juriiiprLideuce  to  a  new  Industrial  sittiatiou  is  after  all 
the  importaul  thing.  It  is  not  merely  new  laws  which 
are  needed  for  the  protection  of  investors ;  it  is  also  the 
better  administration  of  existing  law.  Our  courts  ought 
not  to  permit  the  plunder  of  stockholders  and  creditors 
by  receivers  and  iheir  attorneys.  ^m 

Some  laws  ought  to  be  repealed.     Such,  for  instance,^" 
as  the  one  regarding  the  struck  jury  in  a  certain  stale 
under  which  wealthy  cori>oratious  systeinatieally— ^o  it 
is  charged — pack  juries.  ^ 

Corporations  arc  the  creatures  of  law,  aiiJ  the  Ia\T^ 
ought  to  he  powerful  enough  to  protect  the  conimuuity  i 
against  its  creature.  ^| 

New  legislation  should  he  directed  to  such  en<ls  as 
these :     First,   the  abolition  of  fictitious  capital  upon 
organization.     This  is  partially  ciTccted  in  our  state  by^ 
a  registration  fee. 

Second,  a  limit  to  the  powers   as    enumerated    11 
articles  of  incorporation.     In  some  states  these  are  par-' 
posely  made  so  comprehensive  that  "ultra  vires"  can- _ 
not  be  suggested.  V 

Third,  the  regulation  of  stock-waterlug  of  the  civil 
service  reform  principle  in  the  postal  establishment.       ^| 

Fourth,  popular  loans,  not  only  by  the  general  gov-^i 
ernuienl,  but  by  states  and  ninnicipaUics. 

Fifth,  compulsory  insurance  of  workingmen. 

Through  snch    agencies    the  common   people   ma/l 
safely  bestow  their  savings  and  sleep  without  apprehen- 
sion of  possible  loss. 
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The  main  reliance,  however,  of  investors,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  must  be  on  themselves  and  their  own  judg- 
ments. How  to  save  and  invest  should  be  a  pan  of  the 
education  of  youth.  All  must  learn  to  recognize  and  to 
beware  of  *'  the  voice  of  the  cliaruier,  charm  he  never  so 
wisely." 


Mr.  Theodore  Marburg:  It  naturally  occurs  to  me 
that  uuderlyin*';  the  whole  question  of  state  interference 
for  the  protection  of  the  investor  in  corporate  securities 
is  the  question  of  pure  politics.  This  fact  is  brought 
out  forcibly  by  a  glance  at  comparative  institutions  and 
their  workings. 

tu  England,  France,  and  Germany,  for  example,  we 
find  that  three  very  different  types  of  municipal  organ- 
isations exist.  In  Eiigland,  the  council  governs  the  city, 
the  mayor  simply  presiding  at  municipal  functions  ;  he 
has  no  initiative  and  no  vote.  In  France  the  "  pr<5fel, " 
appointed  by  tiie  central  government  is  the  local  tyrant 
over  the  ninnicipalitie^  in  his  department.  In  Ger- 
many we  find  nuicli  power  vested  in  the  burgomaster 
who  has  a  life  tenure  of  his  office  which  has  frequently 
come  down  in  his  family,  and  who  is  transferred  from 
smaller  to  larger  cities  when  he  shows  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  parts. 

Under  all  of  these  sy.stems  we  have  admirable  munic- 
ipal government,  and  why  ?  Because  there  is  the  sense  of 
civic  duty  in  the  people  and  the  tradition  of  leaving  the 
government  in  the  hamls  of  the  better  classes. 

The  point  I  desire  to  emphasize  is  that  instances  ai 
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foreign  action,  such  as  tbose  cited  by  Professor  Hadley, 
can  be  of  but  little  nse  to  us  until  wc  arrive  at  a  dcgncc 
of  purity  in  politics  which  will  at  least  enable  us 
carry  out  the  laws  wc  may  enact. 


Professor  L-  S.  Rowe  :  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
very  important  question  raised  by  Professor  Hadley  re- 
garding the  attitude  of  the  English  and  American  courts 
towards  promoters  and  directors  of  corporations.  Our 
courts  have  de%'elopei1  the  doctrine  of  tnistcc-shipof  snch 
officers  to  quite  the  same  extent  as  the  English  courts. 
The  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  commercial 
ethics  rather  than  of  positive  law.  Our  legal  machincn* 
is  adequate  to  enforce  individual  responsibility  provided 
it  is  reeuforced  by  a  strong  public  opinion  and  a  code  of 
commercial  morality  higher  than  that  which  character- 
izes our  present  corporate  methods.  The  business  world 
in  the  United  States  must  become  as  sensitive  to  the 
evils  of  corporate  management  and  malfeasance  as  it  is 
in  England.  The  forces  which  will  mark  permauen'. 
change  in  this  respect  He  iu  the  field  of  social  ethi 
rather  than  in  that  of  jurisprudence. 
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Professor  F.  W.  Taussig :  The  main  conditions 
the  present,  we  may  expect,  will  continue  in  the  future. 
We  shall  probably  see  the  same  rapid  increase  of  capi- 
tal seeking  investment,  the  same  ease  in  securing  capital 
for  new  enterprises,  the  same  optimism  as  to  possible 
profits,  the  same  succession  of  periods  of  activity  and 
depression.      The   opportunities  for  manipulation  and 
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fraud    v{\\\   continue  to  exceed  ;  possibly  mitigated  by 
law,  but  not  likely  to  disappear  for  a  long  lime. 

Under  tliese  circumstances,  one  factor  of  great  im- 
portance must  be  the  current  code  of  morality  and  the 
current  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  business  world. 
In  this  regard,  there  is  room  for  great  improvement,  and 
as  yet,  I  fear,  little  cause  for  pride  or  rejoicing.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  m.nch  faithful  and  devoted  manage- 
ment by  the  directors  and  trustees  of  property  intrusted 
to  their  care.  But  we  have  also  much  flagrantly  dis- 
honest management ;  and  it  is  not  so  common  that  the 
linger  of  scorn  is  pointed  at  the  dishonest  man.  Our 
business  morality  I  fear,  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  the 
English  or  Germans,  and  no  higher  Ihan  that  of  the 
French.  Men  who  emerge  from  wrecked  corporations 
as  millionaires,  retain  tlicir  places  in  social  life,  hold 
their  places  in  the  clubs,  and  arc  not  made  to  feel  that 
their  every-day  associates  condemn  them.  We  need  a 
wider  diffusion  of  education,  a  higher  standard  of  honor^ 
a  more  hearty  appreciation  of  faithful  service,  and  a  more 
open  scorn  for  known  or  veiled  dishonesty. 

Mr.  T.  h.  Greene:  A  practical  difficulty  that  has 
been  overlooked  in  this  discussion  is  that  of  getting 
capable  and  trained  men  to  ser\"e  as  directors.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  a  leisure  class  containing  men  who  are 
glad  to  serve  as  directors  on  account  of  the  honor  and 
position  attaching  to  the  office.  There  is  no  such  class 
in  our  countr)-.  Men  object  to  serve  as  directors  with- 
out adequate  remuneration,  direct  or  indirect.  Some 
9 
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application  of  the  system  of  paid  directors  might  wot! 
well  ill  America.     If  men  arc  induced  to  accept  director- 
ships, they,  in  many  cases,  do  not  actively  engage  in  t 
management  of  the  corporation. 
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Professor  C.  S.  Walker :  It  men  sell  cows  which  they 
know  to  be  infected  with  tuberculosis,  those  men  are 
dishonest.  So  arc  those  who  sell  railroad  stocks  at  too 
when  they  know  them  to  be  worth  less  than  50.  Pub- 
lic opinion  condemns  the  sellers  of  diseased  cows  but 
not  the  sellers  of  poor  securities  which  seem  good. 

The  law  onght  to  prohibit  the  pajTnent  by  railroads 
and  other  corporations  of  dividends  out  of  borrowed 
money  as  a  means  of  inflating  the  ^'alue  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  But  what  we  need  more  than  laws  is  a  higher 
state  of  business  morality  and  a  general  application  of 
the  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  , 

Professor  John  I*.  Crowell  :  The  state  has  hitherto 
had  a  pecuniary-  interest  in  increasing  the  number  of 
corporations,  because  of  the  revenue  derived  from  taxa- 
tion of  corporations  chartered.  In  one  of  our  states 
(New  York)  in  the  course  of  70  years  there  were 
chartered  over  1600  railway  companies.  Many  of  them 
were  lost  sight  of  tliereafter — no  one  knowing  how  many 
investors  suffered  thereby.  Another  state  (New  Jersey) 
gets  a  large  proportion  of  her  revenue  from  corporation 
taxes.  Hence  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  state  charter- 
ing to  increase  the  number  of  corporations.  But  tl ' 
policy  is  shortsighted,  because  the  state  pays  little  or 
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atteiiliou  to  the  extent  to  which  these  corporations  are 
using  the  privileges  g^iited  tlieni — she  milks  them,  but 
cares  little  0:1  whose  pasture  they  feed.  Here  the  state 
is  giiilty  of  a  patent  dereliction  of  duty  to  the  investor. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  our  states  have  gone  to  the 
fnll  length  of  what  they  can  and  otight  to  do  under 
existing  taws  to  prcsen'e  tlic  investor  from  corporate 
irresponsibility. 


Professor  Sidney  Sherwood :  Under  present  indus- 
trial conditions  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency,  spreading 
more  and  more,  towards  the  investineut  of  capital  in  en- 
terprises havinjj  a  corporate  form  of  organixalion.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  tendency  ought  to  be  encouraged 
if  such  forms  of  investment  can  be  made  safe  and  secure 
for  the  investor.  But  with  the  growth  of  such  forms  of 
enterprise  responsibility  will  tend  to  become  more  and 
more  divided  owing  to  the  .same  men  serving  as  directors 
in  diflerent  corix)  rat  ions. 

Such  division  of  responsibility  will  lead  a  way,  per- 
hap.s,  to  an  increase  of  the  present  evils  of  corporate  or- 
ganization. How  to  prevent  malfeasance  in  office  on 
the  part  of  directors  and  how  to  fix  the  responsibility 
when  individuals  have  misused  tlie  corporate  power,  are 
questions  as  yet  unsolved.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
public  opinion  can  punish  the  guilty  parties,  but  under 
a  condition  of  divided  responsibility',  it  will  be  a  grave 
task  to  detennine  who  the  guilty  ones  are,  and  public 
opinion  may  be  too  ready  to  punish  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence. 
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♦ :     The  reason  that  small   ini 

prefer  savings  banks  to  other  fonns  of  investment  is 
because,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  by  this  afternoon'^ 
discussion,  deposits  in  savings  banks  arc  safer  llian  io- 
vestnients  in  corporate  securities.  The  choice  is  again 
justified  because  of  the  difficulty  of  judging  which  is 
Uie  safer  of  two  corporations.  The  whole  discussion 
has  shown,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  would  be  ilUidvised 
to  counsel  a  change  from  savings  bank  deposits  to  in* 
vestments  in  corporate  securities  until  these  securities 
are  made  at  least  equally  safe  and  attractive  as  sa\'ings 
banks,  wliich  tliey  assuredly  are  not  now.  h 

Professor  A.  T.  Hadlcy :  The  discussion  this  after* 
noon  has  brought  out  two  contradictor>-  ideas :  one,  tlial 
investors  are  such  fools  and  are  so  immoral  that  every- 
thing regarding  their  interests  must  be  left  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  government  inspectors ;  the  other,  Oiat  the 
government  inspectors  are  such  fools  and  so  immoral  that 
everything  ought  to  be  left  to  the  investors  regarding 
their  own  interests.  The  question  is,  which  of  the  two 
classes  is  it  easier  to  reform  and  to  educate? 

It  seems  to  mc  the  investors  are  those  that  ought  to 
be  worked  with  ;  but  the  desired  results  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  giving  investors  every  possible  means  of  in- 
forming themselves  regarding  investments.  This  may 
best  be  accomplised,  in  my  opinion,  through  publidt)- 
of  the  affairs  of  corporations,  by  judicial  enforcement  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  directors  and  managers  of 

•The  reporter  failed  lo  get  Ihe  u»me  of  the  speaker. 
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porations,  by  a  higher  code  of  commercial  ethics  and  by 
the  increaied  responsibility  of  investors  themselves. 
Reforms  on  ihe  part  of  individuals  and  on  the  part  of 
the  govcrnuieut  must  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  whatever 
the  government  docs  for  the  investor,  the  investor  must 
do  things  of  equal  importance  for  the  goverameut  and 
for  hinisclf. 


The  Quantity  Theory. 


OF    PAPKR    BY    PROFR3SOR    WM.    A.    SCOTT.    UNIVERSITY 
OP  WISCONSIN. 


The  basis  of  the  quantity  theory*  of  prices  is  theoreti- 
cal. President  Walker  and  others  having  given  it  such  a 
statement  as  to  make  it  impregnable  to  the  attacks  of 
statisticians  and  historians.  It  is,  therefore,  just  as 
strong  and  just  as  weak  as  the  reasoning  upon  which  it 
is  based. 

The  essence  of  the  theory  consists  in  the  proposition 
that  the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium  is  a  cause  of 
prices  being  high  or  low  ;  or  that  with  a  given  amount 
of  money  work  to  be  done  and  a  given  rapidity  o(  cir- 
culation, the  value  of  the  money  unit  is  an  effect  of 
which  the  number  of  pieces  of  money  is  the  cause. 

President  Walker  claims  that  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply  demonstrates  tins  proposition,  and,  in  his  defense 
of  the  quantity  theory,  he  devotes  the  greater  portion  of 
his  attention  to  an  attempt  to  explain  in  what  consists 
tlie  demand  and  supply  of  money.  The  weakness  of 
his  reasouing  consists  in  his  failure  to  sec  that  the  law 
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of  denuTid  and  supply,  however  stated,   proves  t 

regardiug  the  sources  of  value.  It  simply  d«cri 
way  in  which  the  value  deteiiniuing  forces  jj 
throws  no  light  upon  the  nature  of  those  ftn-cc^ 

John  I^ocke  said  tlrnt  the  demand  for  money 
finite,  and  that,  on  this  accmim,  only  the  supply 
to  be  considered  m  the  dclemii  nation  of  the  vi 
the  unit  and  of  prices,  but  he  made  the  mistake  < 
posing  that  an  infinite  demand  and  a  finite  supply 
result  in  a  finite  price. 

Mr.  J.  Shield  NichoL-wn,  President  Walker  a 
assume  that  a  commodity  entirely  without  val 
other  purposes  might  pcrfonu  all  the  functions  c&  1 
and  from  this  premise  conclude  that  the  valqH 
unit  is  a  function  of  its  quantity.  The  dd'enc 
this  argument  overlwik  the  necessity  for  a  stand 
values,  and  iucorrcctly  analyze  the  function  of  am 
of  excliangc.  A  standard  of  \'alues  must  be  t 
modity  which  is  useful  for  purposes  of  ordinal^ 
sumption,  and  the  commodity  which  ser\'es  as  a 
ard  need  not  be  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
value  of  the  standard  is  determined  by  its  ma 
utility  in  itsordinary  ilscs,  and  thus  il  may  andctM 
does  fluctuate  irrespective  of  the  volume  of  the 
lating  medium.  Whenever  it  is  used  as  a  medii 
excliange  its  value  is  raised  011  account  of  the  fw 
a  quantity  of  the  commodity  of  which  it  is  comfl 
witlidrawn  from  its  ordinary'  uses.  The  volume  < 
currency  thus  affects  prices  only  indirectly  as  it 
gold  away  from  its  commodity  uses  or  makes 
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available  for  tliase  iises.  The  level  of  prices  and  the 
volume  of  the  currency  are  determined  by  very  different 
forces,  and  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  coincidence  if  they 
chance  lo  vary  iu  reference  to  each  other  in  the  way  in- 
dicated by  the  qnantity  theory. 

The  pheiioineiia  of  irredeemable  paper  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  this  view.  The  only  feature  peculiar  to 
such  a  currency  is  depreciation,  but  whatever  this  may 
be  in  amount,  it  must  start  from  a  previously  established 
level  of  prices  for  which  it  furnishes  no  explanation. 
The  quantity  theorj-,  however,  is  inadequate  to  account 
for  the  depreciation  of  irredeemable  paper.  The  credit 
of  the  issuing  government,  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
regarding  the  propriety  of  tlie  issue,  and  the  convenience 
of  the  business  world  are  (piite  as  potent  as  the  quantity 
of  tlie  issues. 

Disaissitm. 


Mr.  Frederick  C-  Waite :  The  quantity  theory  of 
money,  like  all  truths,  can  be  apparently  annihilated  by 
cTToncous  figures,  such  as  the  tables  of  money  in  circu- 
lation published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A 
segregation  of  his  figures  into  their  original  parts  will 
show  that  the  one  for  July  i,  1863,  for  instance,  was  the 
sum  of  many  numbers,  three  being  for  July  i  and  doz- 
ens for  the  previous  Februar)',  January,  December,  etc., 
back  to  Januarj*,  1861,  and  September,  i860.  These 
and  many  other  errors  vitiate  the  entire  table. 

The  actual  amounts  of  money  in  circulation  on  July 
ist  of  each  year  from  185610  1896  have,  however,  been 
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very  carefully  computed.     A  diagram  has  been 
stnicted  giving  these  results  and  the  amount  of  HabiHties 
of  the  husinesR  firms  failing;  each  year,  as  compntcd  by 
Dun  &  Co.  and  Bradstreet,  and  the  purcliasiug  power 
of  the  dollar. 

This  diagram  shows  from  1856  to  1857  decreasing 
circulation  and  increasing  failures;  the  next  two  years, 
increasing  circulation  and  decreasing  failures,  etc.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  first  twenty  years,  every  increase  in 
the  circulation  was  accompanied  by  decreasing  failures, 
and  ever>'  decrease  in  the  circulation  by  increasing  fail- 
ures, due  to  the  fact  that,  when  our  unit  of  value  was 
the  greenback  dollar,  prices,  as  shown  by  the  diagram, 
rose  and  fell  with  the  increase  and  decrease  of  circula- 
tion. Still  more  remarkable,  however,  is  the  wonder- 
ful confonnity  to  this  s.inic  nilc  during  the  last  twenty 
years  under  gold  monometallism. 


I 
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Profes.sor  David  Kinley :  I  am  sorry  that  General 
Walker,  the  most  distinguished  exponent  of  tlie  quantity 
theory  of  money,  is  not  present  to  uphold  his  case  ;  for  1, 
for  one,  am  dissatisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the 
theory  thus  far  given.  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  medium  of  exchange  and  standard  money  that  must 
be  kept  clearly  in  view.  It  is  not  necessary  for  standard 
money  to  be  in  use  at  nil.  The  value  of  standard  money 
is  not  fixed  by  its  amount  iu  circulation  but  by  its 
marginal  utility.  The  marginal  utility  of  commodities 
determines  the  value  of  standard  money  if  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and  the  quantity  of  money  is  de- 


I 
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termincd  by  the  quantity  of  purchases  made.  So  tliat 
the  amount  of  purchases,  or  the  demanc^  and  supply  of 
coTnniodities,  is  the  detcrniining  factor  in  price  level 
rather  tliau  is  the  quantity  of  money. 


Professor  F.  W.  Taussig:  I  wish  to  make  simply  a 
profession  of  faith  ;  time  permits  no  more. 

So  far  as  the  theory  of  marginal  utility  is  concerned, 
T  believe  we  can  g^ct  little  aid  for  it  in  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  causes  which  determine  the  level  of  prices  at  any 
given  time.  Possibly,  in  inquiries  as  to  the  value  of 
specie  over  very  long  periods,  we  should  want  to  take 
into  account  the  reasoning  which  underlies  the  theory 
of  marginal  utility.  But  this  would  bear  but  remotely 
and  indirectly  on  the  quantity  theory  of  money. 

The  helpful  starting  point  from  which  to  begin  an 
examination  of  the  quantity  theory  of  money,  is  to  take 
the  simple  case  of  a  commuuity  in  which  there  is  no 
barter  and  no  use  of  credit ;  in  which,  therefore,  every- 
thing produced  m  sold  for  cash.  On  these  suppositions, 
the  bare  quantity  theory  holds  good.  Then  introduce 
further  suppositions.  Assume  the  use  of  credit,  and  note 
wliat  takes  plac^  as  exchanges  are  conducted  otherwise 
than  with  cash.  Analyse  the  extent  of  the  substitution 
of  credit,  its  relation  to  the  volume  of  specie,  the  extent 
to  which  it  may  expand  or  contract  automatically  in  re- 
lation to  the  quantity  of  commodities  sold.  Consider 
the  relation  of  prices,  first,  to  the  total  purchasing  power 
in  terms  of  money  offered  for  commodities;  second,  its 
relation  to  the  total  of  specie,  or  to  specie  plus  notes 
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ptyable  to  ^xsucl  It  will  be  foond.  I  think,  thai 
sUtdDCQt  in  tenns  like  those  of  qoantity  theory  «i 
finally  rcsalL  The  general  range  of  prices  nrill  be  fono 
to  depend  proximately  oo  the  relation  betvreen  quantil 
of  commodities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  total  of  ptu 
chasing  power  in  terms  of  money  on  the  other  luuuj 
The  total  of  potcbasin^  power  in  terms  of  m< 
^aio,  will  be  fonod  in  the  long  ran  to  be  £0ect< 
the  qoantity  of  specie.  In  the  lonj;  ran  there  will 
igwAary  for  prices  to  conform  to  the  quantity  of  specie 


luuuJ 

UOM 

ton 
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Professor  Arthur  T.  Hadley :  Five  minutes  ago  I  be 
liered  that  no  ecooomist  of  the  first  rank  had  truted 
the  subjects  of  maae%*  and  wages  consistently ;  bat  sifl 
ProtesBoc  Taossig's  remarks  I  am  of  that  opinion  ai8 
longer.  ^ 

Two  very  generally  accepted  theories  ha\-e  bsen  tfli 
t)K  qoantity  of  money  detcrmiQes  prices  and  that  the 
qtwntity  of  captal  determines  wages.  Mill  held  the  lat* 
trr  view  and  not  the  former.  Walker  holds  the  formei 
and  not  the  latter.  He  holds  to  the  quantity  theory  d 
prices;  he  holds,  however,  that  wages  are  dctenntned 
not  by  a  fund  but  by  a  Sow  of  capital  There  has  tn 
a  curious  inconsistency  in  the  use  oi  the  conceptions  of 
fond  and  6ow  in  the  parallel  theories  oi  prices  and  of 
wi^cs^  Professor  Taussg  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
one  to  ha%'<e  made  a  similar  applicarion  of  the  two 
oepdooa^  to  both  wages  and  prices. 

IhuftMOt  F,  W-  Tansag :    Let  me  say  otie  word 
as  to  the  concepdoa  of  a  flow  rather  than  of  a  fund  oi 
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money.  We  must  remember  tliat  at  aay  particular 
moment  not  the  whole  of  the  money  iu  existence  is  used 
in  milking  purchases;  only  a  fraction  of  it  is  so  used. 
So  also  only  a  fraction  of  all  the  commodities  uomiually 
on  sale  is  being  actually  sold  at  any  one  time.  What 
this  fraction  is,  in  either  case,  depends  on  the  habits  of 
the  community,  which  change  but  slowly.  The  phrase 
"rapidity  of  circulation  ''  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that 
flow  of  money  by  whicli  a  fraction  of  the  community's 
money  passes  a  given  point  iu  a  given  time.  We  might 
speak  iu  the  same  way  of  a  rapidity  of  circulatiou  of 
commodities ;  both  are  to  be  considered  in  an  inquiry  as 
to  rate  of  exchange  between  money  and  commodities  at 
any  given  time. 

This  conception  should  be  applied  to  all  forms  of  the 
circulating  medium.  It  is  common,  for  example,  to 
speak  of  checks  as  equivalent  to  money  or  currency. 
But  the  check  is  only  the  deposit  in  active  use.  Just  as 
the  mouey  which  is  making  purchases  at  any  given  lime 
is  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  on  hand,  so  the  checks 
represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  deposits  which  are  po- 
tentially available  to  make  purchase.'^.  Checks  represent 
the  flow  of  deposits,  as  money  handed  over  the  connter 
rcprescnls  the  flow  of  ca.sh.  What  proportion  of  either 
medium  of  exchange  will  be  used  in  purchases  at  any 
given  moment,  and  what  proportion  of  commodities  will 
be  oifered  in  exchange  for  them  at  any  given  moment, — 
these  are  the  questions  which  we  must  ask  in  consid- 
ering tlie  causes  which  proximately  determine  general 
prices. 
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Professor  H.  B.  Gardner :     Professor  Scott's  paper  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  an  illustration  of  the  introdnction  of 
the  standpoint  and  terminology  of  the  Austrian  School 
of  economists  in   matters  discussed    by   English  on^^ 
American  economists  under  other  names.  ^| 

Exchange  value  or  price  is  determined  by  denund 
and  snpply.  The  Eng;li5h  school  have  approaclied  the 
problem  from  the  side  of  supply,  the  Austrian  school 
from  the  side  of  demand.  The  central  point  in  Dr, 
Scott's  argument,  as  I  understood  it,  was  that  the  value 
of  monc)'  dcpcuds  on  the  margfinal  utility  of  the  money 
metal ;  and  since  a  chans;e  in  mar^nal  ntilicy  does  not 
necessarily  produce  a  change  in  quantity,  it  cannot  prop- 
erly be  said  that  prices  depend  on  the  quantity  of  money. 
In  order  to  prove,  however,  that  the  dependence  of  prices 
on  the  marginal  utility  of  the  money  metal  excludes  de- 
pendence on  the  quantity  of  money,  it  must  be  shown 
not  only  that  quautity  is  not  governed  by  mai^nal 
utiliCy,  but  also  that  marginal  utility,  other  things  being 
equal,  does  not  depend  upon  quautity,  and  this  it  seems 
to  me  Professor  Scott  has  not  done.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  marginal  utility  is  governed 
by  quantity,  and  that  tlierefore  considering  tlie  monc} 
metal  in  all  its  uses,  or  that  portion  iu  use  as  money, 
changes  in  marginal  utility,  other  things  being  equal, 
are  the  result  of  changes  in  quantity?  If  so.  Professor 
Scott's  paper  is  really  a  restatement  of  the  qi 
theory  in  terms  of  marginal  utility. 


shonl^l 


Dr.  DaWd  I.  Green :     Professor  Scott's  paper 
be  welcomed  as  throwing  emphasis  upon  the  right  ele- 
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ments  of  the  monetary  problem.  Considering  these 
elements  of  the  problem,  prices,  quantity  of  currency, 
and  the  habits  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  use  of  in- 
struments of  credit,  the  quantity  theory  of  money  takes 
for  granted  that  the  habits  of  a  people  in  respect  to 
credit  are  compaTativcly  stable,  while  prices  vary  to 
correspond  with  changes  in  the  quantity  of  currency. 

It  is  rather  true  that  the  value  of  the  monetary  unit 
(depending,  wnder  free  coinage,  upon  the  marginal  utility 
of  the  money  melal)  and  the  general  range  of  prices, 
cotLstitutc  the  most  stable  clement?  of  the  three  in  ques- 
tion, while  differences  in  the  quantity  of  money  are  met 
with  differences  and  changes  in  the  use  of  credit. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  relationship  between  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount  of  currency  and  the 
rate  of  prices  but  this  relationsliip  is  not  direct.  The 
expansion  of  the  currency  tends  to  increase  prices  owing 
to  the  new  demaiid  for  commodities  which  accompanies 
the  issue.  New  bills  are  issued  in  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities. When  issued  in  the  payment  of  debt  their 
new  holders  must  make  purchases  in  order  to  reinvest 
their  capital. 

Gold  bullion  is  a  commodity  for  sale,  but  as  soon  as  it 
is  coined  it  becomes  an  incentive  to  its  owners  to  enter 
the  general  market  as  buyers.  In  corresponding  manner 
the  retirement  of  currency,  or  the  melting  of  coin  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  temporary  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  coniuiotlities. 

We  cannot  work  out  the  effects  upon  prices  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  circulating   medium    as  a  mathematical 
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problem.     Wc  must  ascertain  what  goods  will  hav 
increased  demand  iu  the  first  place,  a:id  to  what  extent 
the  rise  in  price  of  these  goods  yn\\  be  diffused  and  th 
result  in  a  getieral  rise  of  prices. 


1 


Mr  £.  F.  Peters :  Before  making  up  our  minds  as  to 
the  quantity  thcor>-  of  money,  we  ought  to  satisfy  our- 
selves as  to  a  few  leading  questions  in  economic  histor>-. 
Does  it,  or  does  it  not,  make  a  material  difference  as  rc^ 
gards  tlic  general  level  of  prices^  whether,  for  consider- 
able periods  together,  the  mines  of  money  metal  are  pro- 
lific or  otIicr\vise  in  their  yield  ?  Is  the  general  level  of 
prices  affected  by  large  issues  of  legal  tender  notes,  as  in 
cases  where  a  number  of  govemracuts  resort  to  such  is- 
sues at  about  the  same  time  and  by  a  large  displacement 
of  metallic  money  correspondingly  reduce  the  world's 
demand  for  money  metal?  Or  is  there  an  effect  in  the 
opposite  direction  when,  suck  issues  having  been  made, 
the  coniitries  which  made  tliem  retire  their  legal  tender 
notes  and  absorb  metallic  money  to  replace  tbnn?  Is 
it  or  is  it  not  true  that  economic  liistorj'  gives  an  afErm> 
ative  answer  to  these  qtiestions?  And  if  it  be  true,  tf 
not  that  an  important  fact  in  support  of  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  quantity  theory? 

There  are  some  who  see  so  little  in  that  theory,  that 
apparently  they  would  have  thought  it  entirely  possible 
for  the  world  to  pass  at  a  single  bound,  and  without  a 
shock  to  commerce,  from  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  to 
the  iLse  of  gold  alone  as  standard  money.  Does  experi- 
ence sustain  that  view,  or  does  it  not? 
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Our  concliisious  on  such  points  should  have  much  to 
do  with  those  which  we  reach  in  respect  to  the  quantity 
thcor>',  and  these,  in  llicir  turn,  may  largely  affect  our 
attitude  as  to  various  important  questions  of  the  imme- 
diate fnliirc. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Macfarlane :  I  understood  Dr.  Green  to 
say  that  a  contraction  of  the  supply  of  money  merely 
results  in  a  readjustment  in  the  habits  or  practices  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  exchange.  They  would,  for  in- 
stance, Ic.iru  to  employ  credit  iiLstniments  more  freely, 
and  so  would  be  just  as  well,  if  nat  better  off  tlian  be- 
fore. But  will  the  adjustment  necessarily  take  the  form 
of  an  increased  use  of  credit  instnimcnLs?  May  it  not 
result  in  a  diuiiuiition  in  the  number  of  exchanges  or  in 
a  partial  return  to  barter?  Wlien,  for  instance,  the  New 
York  Cleariug-liotisc  issues  its  certificates  in  times  of 
great  stringency  are  there  the  same  number  of  exchanges 
affected  and  with  as  great  ease  as  when  there  is  no  such 
stringency  in  the  money  market? 

I  know  we  usually  hold  tlmt  such  mal-adjustments  of 
exchange  are  but  temjiorary;  that  once  the  adjustment 
is  complete,  half  the  present  supply  of  money  would 
effect  the  same  amount  of  exchange  with  equal  facility. 
But  it  seems  to  me  we  have  only  to  continue  this  halv- 
ing of  the  supply  of  money  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
we  do  not  need  any  money  at  all.  Uuless  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  thi.s,  we  must  admit  that  any  theory  of 
money  mnst  take  cognizance  of  the  quantity  of  money. 

It  is  true  we  are  not  clear  what  is  the  detennioing 
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qnastity,  bat  this  is  £ar  from  proviog  that  the  solat 
most  be  foaad  in  a  oon^aantitadx'c  theory. 

Dr.  Greta  :  1  think  that  1  have  been  mtsandt 
What  I  wished  to  convc>-  was  the  idea  that  the  adjast* 
ment  to  the  new  conditioas  where  the  amocnt  of  mooey 
had  heen  incteased  or  cxmtiactcd  would  take  place,  not 
so  mnch  through  prices,  bnt  principally  throt^h  the 
medinm  of  chaises  in  the  habits  of  the  commonity  in 
regard  to  credit  ^M 

Ur.  Theodore  Marburg:  In  connection  with  the 
quantity  tbeocy  of  money  it  may  be  of  intescst  to  dte 
{quniofts  cxpresKd  at  a  meetiiic:  of  Frendi  economists 
which  I  attended  in  Paris  two  >-ears  ago^  They  held 
that  the  increased  production  of  gold  would  have  no  im* 
mediate  effect  on  priircs^  It  was  remarked  that  while 
the  monetaiy  systems  of  Europe  were  based  npon  goU, 
tbeie  was  an  inaifficient  reserve  in  the  bonks,  and  that 
(or  the  time  bdng,  their  needs  wookl  afaeotb  the  imports 
of  the  prccioos  metals.  This  opinion  has  been  justified 
by  events.  The  continued  hea^y  production  of  gold  did 
not  tell  npon  prices  until  the  banks  had  made  important 
additions  to  their  reser^-es^  showing  that  fiat  money  wss, 
in  a  measure,  performing  the  function  of  a  soood  moo^. 
In  other  words^  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  gold  sop 
ply  for  monetary-  uses,  public  confidence  had  stepped  ia 
and  supplied  the  basis  for  paper  circulation.  Building 
up  the  reserves  was  therefore  in  large  part  a  mere  matter 
of  snbstilntion  and  not  an  actual  addition  to  the  maoey 
supply. 
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ProFcssur  Scott :  The  discussion  has  interested  me 
very  much.  I  agree  with  mauy  of  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made,  aud  cannot  regard  many  of  the  ap- 
parent criticisms  as  real  ones.  Close  examination,  I 
thinlc,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  views  I  have  expressed,  but  are  inconsistent 
witli  the  quantity  theory.  On  account  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  I  shall  attempt  to  speak  of  only  one  of  the 
points  suggested  by  the  discussion.  My  paper  does  not 
represent  an  attempt  to  apply  the  marginal  utility  theory 
of  value  to  the  case  of  money.  Whenever  in  the  course 
of  my  discussion  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  forces 
which  in  general  determine  value  I  used  the  expression 
marginal  utility  because  I  believe  in  that  theory  of 
value.  The  reasoning  of  my  paper,  however,  is  not 
based  in  any  sense  upon  that  theory.  It  is  equally  valid 
on  tlie  basis  of  the  cost  of  production  theory. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  facts  presented  in  this  pajwr 
will  have  more  than  a  local  interest,  for,  although  the 
particular  figures  and  some  few  of  the  special  features 
are  particular  to  California,  yet,  the  main  argument  ap- 
plies to  ever>'  state  in  tlie  Union. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  plan  at  the  tax  centers  of 
course  in  tlie  assessment  The  assessor  is  clothed  with 
10 
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ample  power.  He  may  and  does  call  for  a  declaratio 
known  as  a  "  statement  "  from  all  the  property  owners. 
In  these  "  statements "  the  owner  is  reqntred  to  name 
the  property,  but  not  to  set  its  value,  unless  it  consist 
of  money  or  credits.  The  "statements'*  arc  very  gen- 
erally rendered  and  are  sworn  to.  The  penalty  for 
neglect  of  the  "statement"  is  an  arbitrar>'  assessment  of 
five  or  ten  fold,  but  this  is  seldom  used. 

Equalization  between  persons  is  made  by  the  super- 
visors;  between  counties,  by  a  stale  board  oE  equaliza- 
tiou,  which  is  also  the  assessment  board  for  railroads 
which  are  in  more  than  one  county.  J 

The  tax  rate  is  fixed  by  the  apportionment  of  all  ap* 
propriations  on  each  one  hnndred  dollars  of  assessed  val- 
uation. 


THK  OPHRATION  OV  TaS  TJLX. 
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The  burden  upon  the  general  property  tax  is  in 
ii^  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  population  of  the  State. 
This  makes  any  inequalities  continually  more  and  more 
intolerable. 

The  main  inequalities  are:    (i)  Fanning;   pro 
both  real  and  personal  is  assessed  more  heavily 
any  other.     (3)  Personal  property  escapes  assessment 
very  largely. 

The  chief  cansc  of  the  more  recent  inequalities  is 
growth  of  city  population.     It  is  estimated  that  65  ^t 
the  people  of  the  state  live  on  what  the  assessor  desig 
nates  as  city  or  town  lots. 

Farm  lands  and  improvements  were  assessed  in 
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at  $959  per  capita  for  those  who  reside  thereoti,  against 
S599  per  capita  for  city  and  town  lots.  In  1892,  when 
tlie  assessment  reached  its  highest  point,  these  figures 
were  £963  for  farmers  and  $644  for  townsmen.  These 
figures  do  not  prove  an  ineqnality  of  taxation  of  that 
nmonnt ;  for  the  [iiimber  of  propertyless  is  greater  in 
cities,  Inchiding  personal  property  the  relative  per 
capita  assessment  becomes  $ro88  for  farmers  and  $755 
for  townsmen.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
average  farmer  is  either  better  able  to  pay  taxes  ou  S300 
worth  more  property,  or  ts  that  nnich  more  benefitted 
than  his  cousin  of  the  town. 

Fanns  arc  assessed  at  about  64  ^  of  their  tnie  value  ; 
city  and  town  lots  (with  the  possible  exception  of  San 
Francisco)  at  55^.  The  fanner's  real  estate  is  90  JS  of 
all  his  taxed  property.  The  townsman's  real  estate  is 
only  So^  of  all  his  taxed  property. 

These  figures,  which,  wliile  not  absolutely  exact, 
are  approximately  correct,  show  that  the  simple  econ- 
omic conditions  of  country  life  still  favors  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  property  tax. 

Personal  property  escapes  taxation.  Only  1256  of  all 
taxes  is  paid  ou  personal  property.  Money  and  solvent 
credits  fonn  one  item  that  is  underassessed.  The  bank 
commissioners  regularly  report  from  five  to  ten  times  as 
much  money  and  solvent  credits  in  the  hands  of 
the  banks  alone  as  the  assessor  finds  in  the 
hands  of  all  individuals.  This  evasion  is  serious, 
since  the  total  amount  is  $3cx5,ooo,ooo,  or  nearly  one- 
third  the  value  of  real  estate.     Merchandise  in  stores  es- 
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capes.  According  to  the  assessment  there  is  less  mei 
chandise  in  proportion  to  popnlation  now  than  tber 
was  in  i86a  In  the  seventeen  years  from  1880  to  189I 
tlie  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  increased  125JC 
tliat  of  personal  property  only  10^.  Ii  is  not  concciv 
able  chat  this  represents  the  tnie  condition  of  affairs 
Personal  property  when  discovered  by  the  assessor  '% 
generally  assessed  fairly  well. 


rSATUSKS  PKCUUAR  TO  CHUFOK^flA. 
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Mortgages.  When  property  (real  estate,  especially 
is  covered  by  a  mortjjage,  it  is  treated  as  thonjjh  th< 
ownership  were  divided.  The  mortgagee's  interest  i 
assessed  to  him  aud  only  the  diflerence  between  thi 
mortgage  and  the  assessed  value  is  taxed  to  the  ownei 
If  the  mortgage  exceeds  or  equals  the  assessed  value  0 
the  property,  the  owner  pays  no  tax  directly  ;  if  less,  thi 
mortgagee  is  taxed  for  less  than  the  face  of  the  mortgage 

This  results:  (i)  In  a  sharper  or  higher  assessm;n1 
of  mortgaged  property,  because,  the  mortgage  beinj 
recorded,  the  value  of  the  property  can  be  easily  ascet 
taiued ;  (2)  in  the  sliifting  of  the  tax  to  the  ownc 
with  an  increase  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  mortgagei 
against  loss  iu  case  of  a  change  in  the  rate.  This  shift 
ing  is  possible  because  so  many  other  forms  of  invest 
mcnt  that  escape  the  tax  in  large  measure  arc  open  li 
the  owner  of  capital.  The  rate  of  interest  upon  untaxe< 
loans  is,  if  the  security  be  good,  6^  or  under.  Bai 
upon  mortgages,  in  spite  of  the  good  security,  the  ral( 
is  8^  or  over.     In  most  counties  the  tax-rate  is  a  Uttlt 
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less  than  the  diflfereiice  between  the  interest  on  mort- 
gages and  oti  untaxed  loans. 

Equalization.  One  of  the  difficulties  arises  in  regard 
to  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  state  board  of  equaliza- 
tion. That  board  cannot  alter  the  assessment  of  any 
person  or  of  any  particular  class  n[  property.  It  can 
simply  raise,  or  lower^  the  assessment  of  the  county  as  a 
whole.  Dut  since  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  as- 
sessment of  mortgages,  of  money,  of  solvent  credits, 
aud  of  personal  property,  \%  the  true  vslue,  any  increase 
that  is  made  takes  effect  only  on  nnmortgtiged  real 
estate.  This  simply  accentuates  the  overtaxation  of 
real  estate  which  already  bears  more  than  its  proper 
.sliare  of  the  burden. 

Franchises.  According  to  the  law  these  are  to  be 
treated  as  personal  property  and  arc  assessed  separately. 
I  \\  many  counties,  however,  no  attention  is  paid  to  them. 

Tax^s  on  personal  firofierty  unsecured  by  renl-cstate 
are  collected  by  the  assessor  at  the  lime  of  making  the 
assessment.  Tlie  rate  is  that  of  the  previous  year. 
.\fter  the  as,;essment  is  completed  and  the  new  rate  is 
ascertained  there  is  usually  either  a  surplus  to  be  re- 
fuudctl  to  the  tax-payer  or  a  deficit  to  be  collected. 
This  arrangement  protects  the  state  at  the  expense  of 
the  assessor  and  of  the  tax-payer.  The  assessor  is  held 
personally  responsible  for  the  taxes  on  all  personal 
property  unsecured  by  real  estate  that  1ic  enters  in  the 
list. 

Tax  liens.  The  tax  upon  any  kind  of  property  forms 
a  lien     (i)  upon    Uis    prop£rty    itself,    (2)  upon    any 
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other  property  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  assc£ 
If  sold  before  the  tax  is  paid  the  Hen  goes  with  the 
property  to  the  new  owner,  but  if  the  property  is  onl  of 
the  reach  of  the  tix-collcctor  the  lien  falls  upon  any 
other  property  that  the  orifiinal  owner  may  have.  This 
feature  of  the  tax  seriously  tiampers  the  trai 
of  property. 


The  Day  Labor  and  Contract  Systems  ox' 
MuNrciPAi.  Works. 


ABSTRACT  OK  PAPUR  BV  PROPBSSORJ.  R.  COUUONS,  SVKACUSB 
USIVRBSITV. 
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Owing  to  the  recent  urgency  of  the  problem  of  f 
unemployed,  cities  ajid  other  public  bodies  have  been 
forced  to  make  employment  for  tcniporarj-  relief.  Vari- 
ous cities  have  also  experiuicuted  iu  perfomiiug  their 
public  work,  such  as  paving,  sewering,  etc,  by  direct 
employment  of  labor  under  the  supervision  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  works,  instead  of  through  contractors. 
The  city  of  London  since  1892  has  its  pcnuancnt  staff 
of  laborers,  and  constructs  sewers,  streetSi  embankments, 
tunnels,  stables,  workingmen's  dwellings,  and  worksliops. 
Denver  built  a  great  sewer  in  1895,  and  MinueajKilis  in 
building  a  reservoir. 

The  almost  universal  testimony  of  those  entitled  to 
speak  is  that  the  quality  of  municipal  work  is  superior 
to  that  done  by  contract.  This  is  true  even  where  there 
has  been  scandalous  political  influence  wliicli  has  inflated 
cost  beyond  endurance,  as  in  certain  sewer  coustructioa 
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in  Baltimore.  The  workmen  and  foremeu  become  io- 
spcctors  and  take  a  pride  in  discovering  poor  material, 
whereas  contractors  are  tempted  to  connive  with  the  in- 
spectors appointed  by  the  city. 

The  cost  also  of  municipal  work  is  less  than  by  con- 
tract, except  where  influenced  by  fancy  wages,  poor  re- 
lief or  politics.  In  Massachusetts  legal  wages  are  $2 
per  day  of  g  hours ;  whereas  contractors  pay  for  the  same 
work  90  cents  to  $1  for  10  hours.  Here  the  city  is  at  a 
disadvantage.  Rut  usually  the  city  pay's  only  40^  to 
60%  more  than  contractors,  and  at  this  rate  the  city  can  do 
the  work  clieapcr.  A  better  quality  of  labor  is  secured. 
On  the  other  hand  the  city  pays  less  for  foremen  and 
about  the  same  for  skilled  and  union  labor.  Its  tend- 
ency is  to  ra^ise  the  lowest  and  depress  the  highest  so  as 
to  more  nearly  equalize  wages.  At  the  same  time  it 
pays  for  skilled  labor  two  and  two  and  one-half  times  as 
much  as  for  nnskilletl.  The  city  saves  the  cost  of  in- 
spection which  averages  five  per  cent,  of  contract  cost 
It  saves  charges  for  extras,  litigation  and  repairs. 

Tvondon  does  its  street  constniction  at  i^'/v  to  2055 
less  than  cunlraclors,  but  loses  money  on  construction 
of  workingmcn's  dwellings-  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
saved  about  one  per  cent,  on  three  years'  work.  In  Wil- 
mington, Denver,  Toronto  and  Montreal  the  saving  on 
street  and  sewer  work  is  i^^/c  to  30 J?^  of  the  contract 
price,  not  including  allowances  for  extras,  litigation  and 
subsequent  repairs. 

Besides  paying  higher  wages  for  unskilled  labor,  the 
city  gives  preference  to  home  labor,  thus  saving  charity 
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and  increasing  the  markets  of  itt  own  merchants 
house  owTiers.  The  employment  is  more  regular. 
London  aclnally  increases  its  employment  in  winter  to 
supplement  private  uon-cmployment.  American  cities 
employ  as  yet  only  one-third  to  one-half  the  number  of 
men  in  winter  as  in  summer,  but  the  proportion  could  be 
changed  if  desired. 

Wage-earners  arc  tax  payers  and  arc  three-fonrths  of 
the  voters.  The  failure  of  city  government  is  owing  to 
their  indifference.  If  the  city  administration  cared 
more  for  wage-earners'  interests^  the  latter  would  be 
more  careful  in  their  votes  for  aldermen.  The  civil 
service  administration  is  of  prime  importaucet  but  this 
must  accompany  every  reform. 
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A  Dfxade  in  Federal  Railway  Regulation. 

ABSTRACT  OK  FAPBR   BV  MR.  H.  T.  NBWCOMB,  V.  S.  UHPARTMKHT  O* 

AGRICULTITSS.  |H 

It  is  ten  yeara  since  public  dissatisfaction  with 
methods  of  railway  administration  found  legislative  ex- 
pression in  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  I*aw, 
which  was  practically  the  first  attempt  made  by  Con- 
gress lo  exercise,  in  relation  to  railway  traiLsportation, 
its  constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  several  states.  Whatever  minor  causes  may  Iiavc 
contributed  to  this  dissatisfaction  the  only  subject  of 
disagreement  between  the  railways  and  the  general  ]>ub- 
lic  which  constituted  an  at  all  adequate  cause  was  the 
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charges  exacted  for  canning  passengers  and  property. 
Much  of  this  complaint  was  unjust  to  the  railways  and 
arose  tlirangh  the  fact  that,  particularly  in  the  more  ex- 
clusively agrarian  sections  of  the  country,  considerable 
industry  was  conducted  at  a  loss  that  might  have  been 
shifted  to  railway  corporations  could  low  euough 
charges  for  the  raoveineat  of  agricultural  products  have 
been  secured ;  yet  there  had  been  many  instances  of 
grievous  injury  to  individuals  and  commnuities  through 
unjust  discriuii nations  in  railway  rates.  The  extent, 
therefore,  to  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  has 
served  to  eradicate  these  discriminations  must  be  the 
measure  of  its  success.  If  it  has  uot  materially  dimin- 
ished them  it  is  fruitless  to  urge  that  it  has  added  vol- 
umes of  practical  discussion  of  railway  problems,  given 
impetus  to  the  application  of  safety  appliances  to  cars 
and  trains^  or  that  under  the  able  direction  of  the 
President  of  this  Association  it  has  resulted  in  the  com- 
pletion of  transportation  statistics  tliat  are  of  great  value 
to  the  student  and  may  aid  materially  in  securing  wise 
and  adequate  legislation. 

The  means  provided  by  Congress  for  preventing  un- 
just discriminations  though  admittedly  tentative  have 
remained  practically  unchanged  for  a  decade.     They  are  : 

First,  a  sunimar)'  process  for  hearing  and  adjudicating 
complaints  and  enforcing  relief. 

Second,  publicity  of  railway  methods  and  accounts. 

Third,  perpetual  competition  among  railways. 

The  first  remedy  was  rendered  incffecti\*c  by  judicial 
interpretation,  but  the  second  and  third  have  been  en- 
forced witli  practical  continuity. 
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Charges  For  railway  seT\-icc  may  nujustly  dUcrimtiulc 
between  indiipiduals,  classes  of  traffic,  or  communitio. 

Unjust  discriminations  between  indinduals  arc  those 
most  readily  observed  and  consequently  most  obnoxiow 
to  the  general  public  Uiougli  it  is  doubtful  whether  their 
consequences  approximate  in  gravity'  the  serious  and  de- 
plorable effects  of  those  that  fall  in  tile  second  and  tbint 
classes.  The  secret  rates,  rebates,  drawbacks,  allow- 
ances,  or  other  illegal  de\'ices  resorted  to  in  order  to  »c- 
complish  this  first  class  of  discriminations  are  punisluble 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  while  the  only  remedies  for  the 
other  kinds  are  modifications  of  rate  schedules  or  mooe)- 
dainages.  Discriminations  between  individuals  ha\T 
become  less  frequent,  but  they  coniiniie ;  and  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  they  are  not  more  harmful  at  present  than 
when  more  common.  And  it  may  be  that  their  bancfol 
effects  are  accentuated  now  that,  instead  of  being  granted 
to  nearly  ever)*  applicant,  concessions  from  established 
charges  are  accorded  only  to  powerful  traders  who  a^ 
able  to  control  vast  shipments  and  traffic  j'ieU 
rcx-enue  of  almost  vital  importance  to  the  carrying 
panics. 

Unjust  discriminations  prejudicial  to  particular  com- 
modities have  not  been  materially  rednced  in  number  by 
the  operation  of  the  law.  They  appear  boldly  in  freight 
cIassi6cations  and  rate  schedules,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
i.s  usually  upou  those  who  allege  that  they  are  unjust. 
The  cases  so  far  brought  before  the  Commission  involve 
questions  of  minor  importance.  It  is  not  clear  that  rates 
as  at  present  adjusted  arc  relatively  reasonable  as  be- 
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twcen,  for  example,  the  products  of  agriculture  and  those 
of  other  iuduslries,  or  that  they  do  not  bear  with  undue 
relative  severity  cither  upon  the  grain  producer  of  the 
trans-Mississippi  rcjjjon  or  the  cotton-planter  of  the  Gulf 
states.  These  arc  matters  with  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  I^aw  caunot  deal  until  modified  in  a  manner 
more  radical  tlian  any  yet  officially  suggested. 

The  most  serious  class  of  discriminations  includes 
those  which  have  for  their  victims  the  entire  popula- 
tions of  towns,  cities  and  even  extensive  districts,  which 
are  made  to  suffer  from  the  unfair  adjustment  of  railway 
rates.  The  manner  in  which  competition  at  points 
ser\*ed  by  two  or  more  railways  affects  those  having  but 
one  has  received  general  recognition  and  is  one  of  tlie 
mast  ]M>werfiiI  causes  of  the  construction  of  unnecessary 
and  unprofitable  lines.  To  attempt  to  regulate  these  cases 
by  the  process  of  taking  them  up  singly  and  prescribing 
the  alterations  ncccssar\-  to  make  the  charges  relatively 
reasonable  is  an  impracticable  task.  Even  had  the  Com- 
mission the  authority  of  a  United  States  court  and 
were  there  no  appeal  from  its  decision,  the  town  with 
two  railways  would  still  have  an  immense  advantage 
over  that  with  one. 

The  Commission  has  itself  admitted  that  it  does  not 
believe  that  merely  making  "the  act  mean  what  it  was 
suppled  to  mean  at  the  time  of  its  passage  "  will  put 
an  end  to  the  evils  described.  The  following  is  from  its 
ninth  annual  report : 

"  Those  who  have  given  most  reflection  to  the  subject 
of  government  regulation  arc  aware  that  the  laws  now 
in  force  are  more  or  less  tentative  and  experimental,  and 
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such  persons  anticipate  that  the  evolution  of  railwaj* 
control  by  public  agencies  will  sooner  or  later  result  in 
a  more  comprehensive  and  direct  exercise  of  the  power 
possessed  by  Congress  to  regulate  our  internal  coui- 
merce.*' 

When  Commissioner  Knapp  declared,  "The po-wcr  to 
compete  is  the  power  to  discriminate,'*  lie  expressed 
most  tersely  that  Congress  in  attempting  to  perpetuate 
competition  and  at  the  same  time  forbid  tlic  acts  by 
which  competition  is  made  effective  had  made  a  law 
that  could  not  be  cufureed.  In  fact  the  unreasonable 
rate  uot  made  to  secure  competitive  traffic  or  lo  recoup 
losses  from  carrj-Ing  such  traffic  at  too  low  rates  is  prac* 
tically  unknown.  The  conflict  of  interest  real  or  fl 
fancied  between  the  several  coqwrntc  units  that  make  ^\ 
up  the  railway  system  is  the  primar)-  cause  of  the  c\*ils 
now  apparent.  Hence  llic  anti-pooliny  clause  of  the 
Interstate  Conmterce  Law  is  radically  antagonistic  to 
any  wise  system  of  railway  regulation.  Il  is  necessarj' 
at  the  outset,  as  a  first  step  toward  a  system  under  which 
railway  rates  can  be  made  equal  to  all,  that  this  restraiul 
upon  the  carriers  should  be  removed.  But  this  is  a  mere 
beginiiing  towards  enlightened  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  transportation  problem.  The  force  that  tends  to- 
ward the  consolidation  of  railways  is  powerful  and  benefi- 
cent. All  provisions  forbidding  or  hiudering  tlie  vari- 
ous fonns  of  consolidating  parallel  or  connecting  rail- 
ways should  be  repealed,  and  public  sentiment  should 
combine  with  legislative  enactment  to  encourage  every 
step  that  leads  toward  complete  harmony  of  the  ratlwa; 
syslem. 
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/I  Decade  in  Federai  Railway  Hegulation. 
DiscussioH. 


Professor  Henry  C-  Adams :  The  paper  presented  by 
Mr.  NcTTconib  has  interested  nie  ver>'  much  and  I  en- 
tirely agree  witti  the  conchisions  reached.  The  paper 
contains  cue  thought,  however,  which  seems  to  mc  a 
little  questionable.  I  donbt  .somewhat  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  that  there  can  be  no  competition  withotit 
discrimination.  I  cannot  recall  exactly  the  phrase,  but 
the  idea  seemed  to  be  that  discrimination  is  inseparable 
from  competition.  This,  of  course,  depends  largely 
upon  the  use  made  of  the  terms.  If  we  hold  in  mind 
competition  as  that  word  is  employed  by  English 
political  economists,  it  sccnis  to  me  that  discrimination 
and  competition  arc  mutually  exclusive.  Competition 
exists  when  the  same  conditions  of  service  and  payment 
arc  offered  to  all  consumers  or  users;  discrimination, 
on  the  ether  hand,  niean.s  that  different  service  for  the 
the  same  payment,  or  different  payments  for  the  same 
service  are  demanded  of  customers.  In  the  one  case  all 
consumers  are  on  the  same  footing,  in  the  other  one 
class  of  consumers  is  favored  as  compared  with  another 
class.  It  appears  to  me  that  serious  mischief  must  fol- 
low the  idcntiiication  of  two  terras  so  incongruous  as 
competition  and  discrimination. 

Professor  A.  T.  Hadlcy  :  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of 
Professor  Taussig's,  it  is  uecessar>'  to  call  attention  to  the 
functions  and  actions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. This  commission  was  endowed  with  two  con- 
flicting functions  :  first,  the  direct  function  of  adjudicat- 
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ing  cases;  and,  second,  the  indirect  function  of  making 
broad  and  jjencral  suggestions  to  railroads  and  to  bring 
about  a  clear  understanding  of  railway  problems  by 
means  of  publicity. 

These  two  functions  arc  hardly  compatible.  A  man 
is  not  likely  to  take  the  general  advice  of  a  jtidge  who 
has  made  an  adverse  decision  against  him  as  dcfcudaot 
in  a  case.  Nor  is  he  likely  to  help  the  commissioner  by 
frank  and  camlid  iiifc-niiation,  if  that  information  It 
likely  to  be  used  against  him  by  the  commissioner  in 
his  capacity  as  judge.  The  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  being  lawyers  rather  than  econ- 
omists, hive  laid  stress  on  the  first  function  of  their 
office  rather  than  the  second,  .^s  a  consequence  much 
work  that  the  Commission  did  was  duplicated  in  tlic 
regular  courts  in  case  of  appeal.  Moreover,  the  econ- 
omic work  that  ought  to  have  been  done  was  left  un- 
done on  account  of  ihc  legal  mind  of  the  Commission. 

Professor  John  F.  Crowcll :  There  have  been  of  late 
two  tendencies  in  railway  development  which  poJut  to  a 
more  settled  condition  of  things.  I  refer  to  the  class  of 
judicial  decisions  which  recognize  a  minimum  limit  be- 
yond which  neither  legislatures  nor  orders  of  commi»* 
sions  can  depress  railway  rates.  The  best  instance  of 
this  kind  is  the  Texas  railway  commission  case,  in 
which  it  is  held  that  to  reduce  rates  below  the  point  of 
remunerative  operation  is  taking  private  property  fa 
public  use,  and  therefore  unconstitutional. 

Besides  this  tendency  to  judicial  determination 
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minimum  rate,  tlie  tendency  of  reorganization  of  receiv- 
ership roads  has  been  to  reduce  the  outstanding  obliga- 
tions well  within  the  net  earning  capacity  of  the  roads 
involved.  This  fixes  another  limit  beyond  which  there 
is  no  pressure  for  a  road  to  go^the  ]imit  of  earning  the 
nsnal  return  on  investments  of  this  class.  Then  we 
have  a  inaxinuim  and  a  niiiiitnutn  limit  within  which 
any  rightly  organized  road  is  free  to  work  out  its  own 
salvation  by  being  fair  to  its  patrons  and  productive  to 
its  owners.  And  these  arc  the  essential  requisites  of  a 
settled  railway  development. 

Professor  Henry  C.  Adams  :  I  find  myself  unable  to 
agree  entirely  with  Professor  Hadley's  exposition  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Comniissiou,  as  to  its  workings 
and  metiiods,  in  so  far  as  he  suggests  that  the  Coumiis- 
sion  has  weakened  its  influence  by  considering  cases  as 
a  court  might  consider  them,  rather  than  confining  its 
attention  to  the  education  of  the  public.  Doubtless 
public  education  on  matters  pertaining  to  transportation 
is  important,  but  it  is  equally  important  that  a  special 
tribunal  should  be  maintained  for  rendering  quick  de- 
cisions in  cases  where  discri  mi  nation  ou  the  part  o£  the 
railways  is  complained  of.  A  merchant  who  is  discrim- 
inated against  in  the  matter  of  freights,  needs,  above  all 
else,,  that  the  discrimination  shall  cease.  He  may  find 
his  business  dissipated  before  he  can  obtain  relief  by  the 
ordinarj'  legal  process.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  purpose 
of  those  who  framed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
provide  for  quick  relief  against  discrimination,  and  tlie 
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Mr.  Newcoitib  :  t  am  very  sorry  to  find  myself  at 
issnc  with  Professor  Adaras,  but  if  he  nieaus  to  apply 
his  criticism  to  the  substance  and  not  the  form  of  my 
assertion,  I  am  forced  to  reply  that  I  believe  it  possible 
to  show  beyond  all  controversy  thnt  competition,  as 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  struggle  between  independent 
railways  for  traffic  that  can  be  carried  by  cither,  cannot 
exist  without  unjust  discrimination  in  railway  charges. 

X  cannot  believe  that  what  is  called  railway  competi- 
tion is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem. Indeed  it  seems  that  it  must  resnlt  in  an  abnor- 
mal and  uneconomic  development.  Witness  the  strug- 
gle to  be  first  in  new  territor>'  that  has  resulted  in  so 
many  unprofitable  linci;;  the  attempt.s  to  secure  traffic 
for  long,  circuitous  and  costly  routes,  and  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  lines  that  should  be  profitable.  Harmony  in 
the  railway  system  would  mean  rates  so  fixed  as  to  se- 
cure the  greatest  possible  net  revenue,  and  as  the  public 
cannot  gain  by  having  transportation  carried  on  at  a 
loss,  this  must  be  the  most  satisfactory  adjusiment. 

I  have  considered  the  course  of  tlic  Commission  in  as- 
suming to  sit  as  a  quasi-judicial  body  one  that  it  conld 
not  escape.  Congress  clearly  intended  that  it  should 
liavc  judicial  powers,  but  failed  so  to  legislate  that  they 
could  not  be  taken  away  by  judicial  interpretation  of 
the  law.  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of 
the  Commission  to  have  the  law  amended  in  this  par- 
ticular, only  I  do  not  believe  the  result  will  cure  the 
evils  of  discrimination  that  now  exist.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  when  an  order  by  the  Commission  is 
II 
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not  obeyed  and  further  litigation  is  instigated  by  the  Com- 
mission to  enforce  its  order,  the  expense  is  borne  by  the 
United  States.  This  must  be  a  great  relief  to  many 
otherwise  financially  too  weak  to  secure  justice  against 
railway  corporations. 
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